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CHAPTER  XLI. 


FIRST  CAMPAIGNS  UNDER  INDEPENDENCE 


The  new  republic  and  the  mother  country  had 
each  two  great  tasks  before  it :  the  one  to  maintain 
and  the  other  to  overthrow  by  arms  the  asserted 
independence;  the  one  to  frame  a  government  for 
itself,  the  other  if  successful  to  reconstitute  the 
old  ones  more  stably. 

Of  the  latter  pair,  the  new  government,  though 
th(^  debates  began  July  13,  had  to  wait  five  years 
for  installation :  little  loss,  as  it  was  an  embodied 
paralysis,  and  the  people  were  not  ready  for  a 
good  one  until  many  years  later.  The  British  had 
two  alternatives:  to  change  their  colonial  policy, 
or  merely  to  punish  and  disarm  the  patriots,  with 
the  end  .of  establishing  non-autonomous  govern- 
ments, based  on  the  supremacy  of  the  local  loyalists 
and  backed  by  permanent  British  garrisons.  They 
chose  the  latter  until  too  late,  and  succeeded  as 
they  deserved. 

The  result  of  the  military  operations  up  to  the 
next  S]iring  was  roughly  an  epitome  of  the  whole 
war :  large  British  gains  that  did  not  profit  them 
and  small  losses  that  ruined  them,  general  success 
in  the  field  and  entire  failure  in  the  campaigns. 
The  ministry  had  a  massively  simple  plan  of 
action,  which  would  have  effected  its  end  had  the 
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premises  been  correct.  This  was  to  invade  the 
middle  colonies  and  the  Carolinas  simultaneously 
with  a  strong  force,  rel}- ing  on  the  more  powerful 
loyalist  element  there  to  make  it  irresistible;  also 
the  borderers  would  be  kept  busy  at  home  by  the 
Indians/  and  the  Southern  planters  by  threats  of 
slave  insurrection.  Thus  isolated,  New  England 
and  Virginia,  the  two  heads  of  the  rebellion,  could 
be  crushed  separately;  Virginia  indeed  would  be 
between  hammer  and  anvil.  In  more  detail:  — 
One  army  was  to  seize  the  New  York  Bay  and 
lower  Hudson  region,  and  thence  overrun  the  space 
from  New  Jersey  to  Maryland,  besides  Quakerized 


1  This  was  a  cardinal  point  of  the  King's  and  the  ministerial  plans. 
From  New  York  and  the  Lakes  south  the  Indians  were  to  sweep  the 
wliole  border,  taking  tlie  colonies  in  the  rear,  while  the  British  hire- 
ling army  assailed  them  in  front  This  utilization  of  savages  was  one 
of  the  worst  boomerangs  of  all  English  policy;  yet  the  government 
clung  to  it  tenaciously  for  forty  years  later,  and  prided  themselves  on 
it  as  astute  statesmanship, — "using  the  means  which  God  and  nature 
had  put  into  their  hands."  Aside  from  its  atrocity,  it  was  wholly 
futile.  In  no  one  instance  did  it  exercise  any  influence  on  a  Revo- 
lutionary campaign,  except  to  ruin  St.  Layer's;  while  the  horror  and  the 
fury  of  revenge  it  excited  were  worth  armies  to  the  patriots.  It  has 
been  defended  by  saying  that  the  Americans  attempted  to  do  the 
same.  They  did  not.  They  made  some  few  languid  attempts  to  em- 
body Indians  in  regular  companies,  to  fight  under  civilized  restraints; 
but  from  the  very  nature  of  tlie  case,  they  could  not  let  the  savages 
loose  against  their  own  communities  unrestrained.  The  English  crime 
was  not  in  engaging  them  to  fight,  which  the  Indians  might  fairly  do 
in  their  own  interest,  and  it  hurt  no  more  to  be  killed  by  an  Indian 
than  any  one  else :  it  was  in  engaging  them  to  fight  as  savages,  in  burn- 
ing and  slaughter  and  torture  among  peaceful  communities  regardless 
of  .sex  or  age  (George  III.  expressly  specified  the  tribes  to  be  so  hounded 
on);  or  at  best  tofiglit  along  with  white  companies  too  few  to  restrain 
them  from  doing  it,  as  it  was  certain  they  would.  The  English  had  no 
more  right  to  set  Indians  on  to  do  this  than  to  do  it  themselves;  and 
they  are  rightly  punished  by  a  brand  of  infamy  for  it.  It  should  be 
Baid  in  justice  that  the  English  Liberals  looked  on  it  exactly  as  we  have 
done,  and  denounced  it  without  stint. 
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Rhode  Island.  This  was  in  part  the  Howe  plan, 
but  solely  as  an  element  in  a  scheme  of  concilia- 
tion. A  second  from  Canada,  with  the  Tories  and 
Indians,  was  to  occupy  the  upper  Hudson  and 
Mohawk  valleys.  A  third  was  to  put  South  Car- 
olina in  loyal  hands.  Some  40,000  men  were 
available  for  all,  and  fleets  were  to  co-operate. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  whole  fabric— as  of 
any  permanent  reconquest  of  America— rested  on 
a  great  Tory  class  full  of  fighting  zeal.  Without 
this  the  armaments  were  absurd:  in  each  case  a 
small  army  corps  could  not  hold  do\Yn  such  a  ter- 
ritory. The  whole  war  on  the  British  side  was  a 
groping  around  over  the  colonies  for  such  a  class, 
always  a  little  farther  on.  Yet  had  it  existed, 
the  Revolution  could  not  have  begun,  for  zeal 
would  have  matched  zeal  in  a  deadlock  or  a  civil 
war.  Only  on  the  New  York  and  Carolina  bor- 
ders, full  of  lawless  passions  and  social  hatreds 
that  assumed  political  disguises,  did  they  find  one 
sufficient  to  kindle  a  new  set  of  Indian  horrors 
and  a  civil  war  of  measureless  white  ferocity. 

But  for  the  time,  the  splendid  American  vic- 
tory of  Fort  Moultrie  and  the  even  more  splendid 
defeat  of  Lake  Champlain  prevented  the  Tories' 
and  Indians'  British  allies  from  coming  to  them 
in  Carolina  and  upper  New  York ;  and  in  the  centre 
field,  after  a  series  of  easy  victories  and  captures, 
the  demolition  of  a  good  share  of  the  American 
army  and  the  dissolution  of  most  of  the  remainder, 
and  the  occupancy  of  the  country  almost  to  Phila- 
delphia, two  American  victories  over  outposts 
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frightened  the  British  back  to  the  environs  of 
Manhattan  Island  save  for  one.  near  station.  The 
seizure  of  lower  Rhode  Island  had  no  militaiy 
result,  and  merely  locked  up  a  strong  corps  out 
of  use.  After  nearl}^  a  j^ear's  time,  things  re- 
mained about  as  they  were;  but  it  had  become 
evident  that  the  Americans  could  afford  defeat 
and  the  British  could  not  even  afford  victory,  that 
the  Tory  help  was  a  broken  reed,  and  that  with  the 
stream  of  foreign  supplies  beginning  to  flow,  the 
country  could  finally  wear  out  the  invaders. 

Britain's  energies,  in  fact,  were  crippled  first 
by  the  fierce  opposition  of  her  own  Liberals  to  the 
war  and  the  half-heartedness  of  Liberal  command- 
ers, then  by  the  gradual  union  of  foreign  powers 
against  her;  her  national  heart  and  her  national 
strength  were  alike  divided,  and  the  hired  armies 
sent  over  were  never  enough  for  an  effective  occu- 
pation or  even  invasion.  The  real  occupation 
never  extended  beyond  a  few  coast  cities  and  dis- 
tricts; the  first  invasions  ended  in  swift  retreat, 
the  second  at  Saratoga,  the  last  at  Yorktown. 

The  great  Southern  victory,  which  gave  the 
Union  more  than  two  years'  security  from  assault 
on  that  side,  had  already  been  won  at  the  Declara- 
tion, but  was  not  yet  known  at  Philadelphia,  This 
was  best:  it  was  not  needed  as  a  spur,  and  was 
welcome  as  a  justification  and  a  weapon  against 
the  recalcitrants.  Moore's  Creek  having  made  a 
North  Carolina  landing  impossible  or  objectless, 
Clinton  and  Parker— who  arrived  in  May,  delayed 
by  baffling  winds— sailed  to  Charleston  to  make 
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South  Carolina  their  base,  arriving  June  1.  Lord 
William  Campbell  assured  them,  despite  his  wet- 
blanket  reception,  of  a  great  loyal  element  only 
waiting  their  presence;  and  a  darker  plot  was  on 
foot.  John  Stuart,  the  British  southern  Indian 
superintendent,  and  his  resident  deputy  Cameron 
connected  with  several  Cherokee  chiefs  by  mar- 
riage, had  formulated  a  plan  to  exterminate  the 
Whig  settlers  from  Georgia  to  Virginia  at  a  blow, 
confiscating  their  property  and  allotting  it  to  new 
and  loj'al  colonists.  To  this  end  a  grand  Indian 
rising  and  butchery  was  to  co-operate  with  the 
invasion  from  Charleston,  the  two  joining  hands 
in  the  interior. 

Of  an  easy  naval  capture  of  the  low  penin- 
sula bathed  in  deep  waters,  none  of  them  had  a 
thought  of  doubt.  Little  more  had  Lee,  who  had 
discovered  the  plot  by  intercepted  dispatches  to 
the  southeiTi  royal  governors,  hurried  thither  from 
Virginia,  arrived  June  4,  took  command  of  the 
national  and  provincial  forces,  and  wrote  to  Wash- 
ington that  the  place  was  "utterly  defenseless." 

At  the  entrance  of  Charleston  Harbor,  there 
cur^'es  in  from  the  north  one  of  the  line  of  nar- 
row sandy  coast  islands,  four  miles  long,  called 
SuUivan's  Island.  On  this,  close  to  the  southern 
water-edge  about  six  miles  from  the  city,  on  a  spit 
between  the  hay  and  a  rear  cove.  Colonel  Will- 
iam Moultrie  had  begrm  "Fort  Sullivan";  a  con- 
nected row  of  open  pens,  sixteen  feet  wide  and 
ten  high,  built  of  dovetailed  palmetto  logs  and 
filled  in  with  sand.   He  had  but  twenty-one  guns 
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usable  at  a  broadside,  only  thirty  rounds  of  amnrn- 
nition  each,  and  399  men  fit  for  duty.  A  mile 
west,  across  an  arm  of  the  bay,  a  small  force  occu- 
pied Haddrell's  Point  on  the  mainland,  guarding 
the  roads  thence  to  Charleston.  South  of  the 
channel  were  much  stronger  shore  defenses. 

The  British  squadron  spent  a  week  in  sounding 
and  buoying;  then  crossed  the  bar,  and  Clinton 
sent  ashore  a  proclamation  warning  the  rebels 
to  lay  down  their  arms,  promising  pardon.  No 
answer  was  returned.  Close  on  three  weeks  more 
the  fleet  lay  a  league  off  Sullivan's  Island,  w^aiting 
favorable  winds.  Meantime  the  American  troops 
kept  pouring  in  till  Lee  had  over  6500,  three- 
fifths  Continentals;  and  he  used  the  precious 
time  energetically  and  judiciously  in  strengthen- 
ing his  defenses.  He  set  700  negroes  at  work  in 
the  city  throwing  up  new  works,  even  across  the 
streets,  had  the  warehouses  near  the  wharves 
pulled  down  not  to  obstruct  the  guns,  the  window- 
leads  cast  into  bullets,  and  fire-ships  prepared. 

Fort  Sullivan  even  at  the  last  was  unfinished 
in  the  rear,  and  thus  quite  untenable  could  the 
British  vessels  reach  the  cove  and  enfilade  the 
gun  platform.  Lee  called  it  a  "slaughter-pen"; 
removed  some  of  the  troops  and  part  of  the  10,000 
pounds  of  powder  there;  and  would  have  ordered 
it  abandoned,  but  yielded  to  Edward  Rutledge, 
president  of  the  Provincial  Congress,  who  relied 
on  Moultrie's  judgment.  Lee  was  nearest  right: 
only  accident  prevented  what  he  feared,  though 
American  skill  and  bravery  prevented  the  same 
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result  w  ithout  it.  And  having  consented,  he  acted 
for  once  with  professional  honor,  and  more  sense 
than  the  careless  though  indomitably  brave  Moul- 
trie, to  falsify  his  own  i)redictions  of  disaster; 
urging  on  him  sunple  rear  defenses,  which  Moul- 
trie would  not  ])ut  up,  so  that  Lee  had  prepared 
to  remove  him  on  the  very  morning  of  the  battle. 

As  great  a  danger  was  the  British  landing  on 
Long  Island  next  north  of  Sullivan's,  to  wade  the 
breach,  fordable  at  low  tide,  and  stonn  the  fort 
by  its  wholly  open  western  flank.  Clinton  col- 
lected some  3000  men  near  the  breach,  and  built 
redoubts.  Lee  stationed  on  the  south  side  Colonel 
Thomson  with  about  780  riflemen;  erecting  also 
palmetto-log  l)reastworks  behind  sand-dunes  and 
screened  by  clmnps  of  myrtle,  and  armed  with 
two  cannon.  In  fear  lest  Clinton  instead  should 
cross  to  tlie  mainland  and  take  that  route  to  the 
fity  (an  impossibility  in  fact  from  two  miles  of 
salt-marsh),  Lee  placed  at  Haddrell's  Point  a 
much  stronger  force  and  two  batteries;  designed 
also  to  protect  Moultrie's  retreat  by  water,  and 
if  possible  rake  the  enfilading  vessels. 

On  the  28th  the  combined  movement  was  be- 
gun :  Sir  Peter  Parker  to  batter  the  w^ooden  fort 
in  pieces;  Clinton  to  rout  the  raw  troops  on  the 
south  l)ank,  and  capture  them  and  the  garrison 
entire  in  this  island  trap.  But  Clinton's  men 
found  the  water,  heaped  up  by  eastern  gales,  over 
their  heads,  and  several  were  shot  while  testing 
it;  the  flotilla  of  armed  boats,  to  cover  their  ad- 
vance by  raking  Thomson's  redoubt,  was  itself 
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raked  and  riddled  with  grape-shot  and  rifle-balls 
at  every  approach  to  the  shore;  and  Clinton,  who 
had  taken  no  soundings  in  advance  and  not  thought 
of  providing  transport  boats,  remained  helplessly 
out  of  the  battle. 

Meanwhile  Parker's  fleet  of  ten  vessels  ad- 
vanced, headed  by  the  flagship  Bristol,  on  which 
Lord  William  Campbell  was  serving  as  a  volun- 
teer; and  for  many  hours  a  furious  storm  of  shot 
and  shell  poured  against  the  face  of  the  fort.  One 
of  the  splendid  stories  of  American  heroism  is  that 
of  Sergeant  William  Jasper  of  Savannah,  who 
saw  the  flag  fall  outside,  jumped  through  an  em- 
brasure and  walked  the  whole  length  of  the  para- 
pet to  pick  it  up,  climbed  back  and  hoisted  it  on 
a  sponge  staff.  But  most  of  the  cannon-balls 
sank  harmlessly  into  the  spongy  palmetto,  and 
the  bombs  burst  in  the  sand;  almost  all  the  loss 
was  due  to  those  which  passed  through  the  em- 
brasures, and  only  one  gun  was  disabled. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  American  artillery,  as 
always,  was  terrible  in  accuracy  and  execution. 
The  Bristol  lost  main-  and  mizzen-mast,  and  her 
hull  was  a  wreck.  Her  cable-springs  were  shot 
through  early  in  the  action,  and  she  swung  with 
her  stern  close  to  the  American  fire ;  she  was  raked 
and  shattered  from  stem  to  stern,  her  quarter- 
deck twice  cleared  of  every  soul  but  the  admiral, 
himself  slightl}'  wounded  (local  tradition  declared 
that  the  seat  of  his  breeches  was  shaved  off  by  a 
cannon-ball),  and  she  alone  lost  40  killed  and  71 
wounded,  her  captain  and  Campbell  mortally. 
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The  Experiment,  next  following:,  lost  23  killed  and 
76  wounded,  her  ea])tain  also  desperately  hurt 
and  maimed.  In  all,  239  were  killed  and  wounded 
on  the  fleet,  liesides  Clinton's  losses;  in  the  fort 
12  killed  and  25  wounded. 

Until  half-past  nine  at  night  this  duel  raged. 
In  mid-afternoon  Moultrie's  powder  nearly  gave 
out,  and  the  British  noted  it  and  shouted  their 
triumph;  but  Rutledge  hurried  over  500  pounds 
more  and  prevented  a  Bunker  Hill,  cautioning 
Moultrie,  "Do  not  make  too  free  with  your  can- 
non—cool and  do  mischief."  But  the  fort  owed 
its  salvation  to  the  fact  that  the  three  vessels  sent 
to  gain  its  rear  ran  aground.  One  had  to  be 
abandoned  and  burned,  the  others  got  awa.y  much 
damaged.  Only  one  of  the  entire  fleet  remained 
fit  for  service,  and  it  took  nearly  three  weeks  to 
refit  the  rest  into  seaworthy  condition;  the  whole 
expedition  then  sailed  for  New  York  to  assist  in 
the  campaign  there,  and  Lee  followed. 

Foi-t  Sullivan  was  renamed  Fort  ^Moultrie. 
Clinton  and  Parker  each  blamed  the  other  for 
this  bloody  and  hmniliating  failure;  neither  was 
willing  to  credit  American  heroism  and  artillery 
service.  As  to  the  border  horrors  genially  con- 
templated by  those  whose  scalps  were  safe,  the 
Carolina  and  Virginia  borderers  held  their  lands 
by  virtue  of  ability  to  quell  these  savageries :  they 
inflicted  such  vengeance  and  ravage  that  the  cowed 
and  starving  Cherokees,  in  January  1777,  ceded 
to  them  a  vast  tract  including  much  of  East  Ten- 
nessee. 
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Over  24,000  superb  regulars— including  regi- 
ments from  Florida  and  the  West  Indies,  and  the 
11,000  German  mercenaries  who  arrived  July  12 
with  Admiral  Lord  Howe— were  now  massed 
against  Washington's  18,000  raw  troops,  a  fifth 
sick  and  as  manj^  more  on  detached  duty.  A  gen- 
eral American  defeat  was  certain:  Washington's 
problem  was  to  make  it  profit  the  British  as  little 
and  delay  their  progress  as  much  as  possible. 

First,  however,  Admiral  Howe— who  had  only 
taken  the  command  on  condition  of  being  made  a 
peace  commissioner  with  plenary  powers— was  to 
present  an  "olive-branch"  sent  over  by  North. 
It  was  a  farce,  in  spite  of  the  Howes'  genuine 
good  intentions;  being  merely  a  promise  that  all 
rebels— individuals  or  communities— who  would 
yield  and  help  put  down  the  rebellion  should  be 
graciously  pardoned,  and  Howe  being  instructed 
not  to  recognize  the  rebel  governments  or  officers 
even  for  negotiation.  This  commission  was  sent 
in  a  general  letter  to  the  royal  governors  south  of 
New  England,  to  be  circulated  as  widely  as  pos- 
sil)le.  As  their  address  was  mostly  the  British 
fleet,  jail,  or  the  other  world,  its  actual  circulation 
came  from  Congress,  which  published  it  in  all  the 
newspapers,  to  show  the  people  Great  Britain's 
intent  to  ''disarm  and  amuse  them,"  and  ''that 
the  valor  alone  of  their  country  is  to  save  its 
liberties."  It  was  a  laughing-stock  through  the 
colonies:  Governor  Trumbull  of  Connecticut  said 
we  doubtless  all  needed  pardon  from  God  for  our 
sins,  but  no  American  needed  any  from  the  King 
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of  Britain.  Thus  foiled,  Howe  sent  it  to  "George 
Washington,  Estj.,"  who  of  course,  if  ouly  such, 
had  no  authority  to  conchide  agreements  for 
others;  the  messenger  was  told  there  was  no  such 
person  in  the  army.  Then  Howe  added  "etc.,  etc.," 
after  the  "Esq.,"  and  his  envoy  (August  19)  said 
these  "meant  everything";  to  which  Washington 
replied  that  they  "might  mean  anything,"  re- 
fused to  receive  the  letter,  and  sent  Lord  Howe 
his  compliments.  As  a  last  resort,  the  sincere 
Howe  tried  to  get  his  old  acquaintance  Franklin 
to  persuade  Congress  to  send  him  a  deputation 
acting  as  individuals.  Franklin  retorted  with  a 
sharpness  which  surprised  and  hurt  Howe,  but 
opened  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  ministry  had 
deceived  him  as  to  its  actions  and  plans. 

This  toying  gave  the  Americans  a  breathing- 
time,  badly  needed.  During  it  some  British 
vessels  moved  up  the  Hudson,  taking  soundings 
and  reconnoitring;  the  Americans  harassed  them 
from  the  banks,  and  built  and  armed  galleys,  which 
drove  them  back  to  the  bay;  Putnam  placed  ob- 
structions in  the  Xorth  and  East  rivers,  and  tried 
fire-ships,  both  without  success.  But  it  was  not 
till  after  the  last  hope  of  negotiation  had  failed 
that  General  Howe  began  upon  his  first  military 
objective,  the  capture  of  New  York  from  his  base 
at  Staten  Island. 

Lee  had  planted  various  redoubts  along  the 
shores  of  Manhattan  Island— of  which  Fort  Wash- 
ington on  the  northwest  heights,  with  Fort  Consti- 
tution riater  renamed  Fort  Lee)  on  the  Palisades 
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opposite,  supposably  commanded  the  Hudson; 
thrown  works  across  it  below  the  present  Canal 
Street,  and  barricaded  many  streets  of  the  city, 
which  then  only  reached  to  Chatham  Street.  On 
Governor's  Island  in  the  harbor  was  stationed 
Prescott  and  a  body  of  Bunker  Hill  troops.  But 
the  commanding  location  was  Brooklyn  Heights, 
corresponding  exactly  to  Dorchester  Heights  at 
Boston;  Greene  had  worked  for  months  fortify- 
ing it,  but  was  taken  sick  and  obliged  to  give  up 
the  command  to  Putnam,  who  held  it  with  several 
thousand  men.  It  was  some  five  miles  above  the 
south  shore  of  Long  Island;  about  half-way  be- 
tween lay  a  range  of  thickly  wooded  hills  curving 
north,  to  which  the  American  lines  were  extended 
to  guard  the  passes  that  pierced  them. 

Howe  made  the  judicious  choice,  which  with 
his  overwhelming  numbers  .was  quite  safe,  of 
striking  for  the  key.  On  August  22-5  he  landed 
above  20,000  troops  at  Gravesend,  had  the  district 
reconnoitred,  and  pushed  Cornwallis  up  to  Flat- 
bush  to  see  if  the  pass  beyond  was  strongly  held; 
finding  it  so,  he  left  him  there,  while  he  developed 
a  simple  but  most  effective  strategic  plan.  Two 
roads  north  to  Brooklyn  Ferry  crossed  the  range 
in  the  centre  just  beyond  Flatbush;  that  west 
through  New  Utrecht  crossed  near  the  bay  and 
skirted  Gowanus  Cove  just  under  the  Heights; 
that  to  Jamaica  ran  east  of  it  for  some  miles,  then 
one  branch  turned  west  and  crossed  at  Cypress 
Hills  to  Bedford.  His  plan  was  to  have  strong 
divisions  make  feints  against  the  centre  and  west 
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passes,  while  he  made  a  long  detour  through  the 
east  with  his  main  body  and  took  them  in  the  rear; 
the  three  would  unite  in  an  easy  victory,  and  com- 
pletely invest  the  works  on  the  Heights.  At  the 
same  time  the  tleet  was  to  prevent  reinforcement 
from  New  York  by  a  feigned  bombardment:  why 
it  was  not  used  to  cut  off  escape  over  East  River 
will  always  be  susceptible  of  two  answers. 

This  movement  brought  over  Washington,  who 
reinforced  Putnam  with  several  l)odies  of  the  best 
troops  in  the  army,  including  two  to  become  im- 
mortal—John Hastel's  Delaware  regiment,  and 
William  Smallwood's  brigade  of  Marylanders, 
now  under  William  Alexander  of  New  Jersey 
("Lord  Stirling"  on  his  own  claim).  Washing- 
ton also,  judging  from  Cornwallis'  ])osition  that 
the  main  attack  was  to  be  on  the  centre  ])ass,  had 
it  strongly  fortified  and  Sullivan  placed  there 
with  some  3000  men;  the  Gowanus-road  pass  and 
that  at  the  western  base  on  the  bay  were  also  forti- 
fied and  given  a  small  guard;  the  far  Cypress 
Hills  pass  was  not  thought  in  danger,  and  was 
not  occupied,  though  patrolled.  In  truth  there 
were  not  troops  enough  even  for  the  other  two. 

On  the  night  of  the  26th  the  fleet  began  can- 
nonading, with  the  desired  result.  Grant  and  his 
Highlanders  took  the  western  road;  Von  Heister 
and  the  Hessians  the  centre;  Howe  with  Clinton, 
Cornwallis,  and  Percy  the  east.  A  Tory  guided 
Howe's  march;  the  loyalist  population  prevented 
warning  being  given  to  the  Americans;  their 
patrol  was  captured;  and  the  new  army,  four 
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Aug.  27    through  the  unguarded  pass  and  opened  a  tremen- 
dous tire  on  his  rear,  while  Von  Heister  at  the 
signal  stopped  skirmishing  and  charged  furiously 
Batueof    in  front,  even  his  division  far  outnumbering  the 
Long    Americans.    Forced  from  the  redoubt  and  the 

Island 

hill-woods  to  the  plain  by  the  Hessians'  onslaught, 
driven  back  into  them  by  Cornwallis'  dragoons, 
in  a  short  time  a  third  of  the  Americans  were 
forced  'to  surrender ;  the  rest  broke  through  the 
enemy's  line,  or  scattered  far  in  the  woods  and 
tall  grass  and  gained  the  Heights.  Then  Corn- 
wallis advanced  to  the  west  passes,  where  Putnam 
had  sent  forward  Stirling,  the  Maryland  and 
Delaware  men,  and  others,  to  reinforce  the  trifling 
guard,  and  Grant  had  held  them  in  play  for  four 
hours.  B}'  one  of  the  most  magnificent  efforts  of 
heroism  and  self-sacrifice  in  history,  part  of  the 
Heroic    Marvlaudcrs,  at  last  reduced  to  five  companies, 

Mary- 
landers  held  Cornwallis'  entire  host  at  bay  till  their  com- 
rades escaped ;  the  survivors,  after  several  desper- 
ate charges,  being  mostly  bayoneted  while  making 
their  last  stand  in  a  cornfield.  More  than  250  of 
this  superb  regiment  gave  up  their  lives  in  this 
battle.  Stirling,  left  without  a  man  to  command, 
surrendered. 

Thus  ended  about  noon  the  Battle  of  Long 
Island.  Almost  the  only  real  fighting  had  been 
Losses  at  the  west  pass;  and  the  Maryland  heroes  must 
have  sold  their  lives  mainly  man  for  man,  as  the 
losses  of  the  two  sides  in  killed  and  wounded  were 
about  equal,  some  400.    The  Americans  lost  also 
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1000  or  SO  captured.  Their  entire  force  engaged 
was  about  5000,  and  they  were  overwlielniingly 
outnumbered  at  every  point  in  the  held.  No  con- 
duct could  have  won  victory;  but  a  better  guard 
at  Cji^ress  Hills  might  have  enabled  more  of 
Sullivan's  forces  to  escape. 

The  7000  Americans  in  the  works  expected  an 
inmiediate  storm;  but  to  their  extreme  surprise, 
Howe's  treble  force,  most  of  them  perfectly  fresh, 
were  called  off  for  the  day.  Washington,  seeing 
that  the  main  British  anny  was  here  and  New 
York  was  not  the  immediate  objective,  brought 
over  some  2000  reinforcements  to  resist  attack; 
and  his  judgment  was  confimied  hj  the  British 
beginning  to  throw  up  intrenchments  the  next 
day  as  for  a  siege.  But  on  the  29th,  movements 
in  the  fleet  indicated  that  it  was  preparing  to  cut 
off  his  retreat,  as  it  might  have  done  sooner. 
There  was  b"ut  a  day  or  so  between  escape  and 
certain  capture  of  nearly  his  whole  army. 

Washington's  extrication  of  his  forces  from 
this  trap  was  a  military  masterpiece ;  perhaps  the 
Howes'  allowing  it  was  also— they  did  not  want 
America  left  helpless.  He  ordered  preparations 
for  a  night  attack  on  the  British  camp,  to  mis- 
lead any  spy  or  traitor  in  the  fold.  He  gave  a 
verbal  order  to  Colonel  Hughes  to  have  every 
water-craft  from  Spuyten  DuvA'il  to  Hell  Gate 
seized  and  at  Brooklyn  Ferry  by  eight  in  the  even- 
ing, which  was  done,  aided  by  a  dense  fog;  and 
the  Marblehead  and  Gloucester  fishermen  of  Glov- 
er's Essex  County  regiment  were  given  charge  of 
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them.  By  seven  in  the  morning  the  whole  army 
had  been  safely  transferred  across  the  river,  with 
all  the  stores,  cattle  and  horses,  carts,  tools,  and 
even  the  ammunition  and  artillery  excej^ting  a  few 
heavy  pieces.  Not  an  article  was  left  for  the 
British  excei)t  the  bare  works.  Greene's  opinion 
that  this  was  the  most  masterly  retreat  in  history 
was  echoed  in  Europe. 

The  British  forces  immediately  occupied  and 
strengthened  the  works,  and  extended  the  lines  to 
Hell  Gate.  Admiral  Howe  brought  up  most  of 
the  fleet  and  anchored  it  close  to  Governor's 
Island,  within  easy  cannon-shot  of  the  cit}^  and 
sent  other  vessels  into  East  River.  This  seems 
like  carefully  locking  the  stable-door  after  the 
steed  was  gone;  it  may  be  surmised  that  the 
Howes  preferred  to  have  the  steed  keep  on  the 
run.  By  the  3d  of  September  the  whole  British 
force  was  transferred  to  Long  Island,  except 
about  4000  left  on  Staten  Island. 

Prescott's  force  on  Governor's  Island  was  now 
useless  and  exposed  to  imminent  capture,  and 
Washington  skillfully  withdrew  it.  The  city 
both  he  and  Putnam  considered  untenable,  and 
wished  to  evacuate;  but  they  were  overruled  for 
political  reasons,  and  Putnam  was  given  some 
5000  men  to  defend  it.  The  bulk  of  the  army  was 
stationed  at  Harlem  Heights;  the  surplus  stores 
were  sent  across  Harlem  Eiver  in  fear  of  sudden 
necessity.  It  was  at  this  time  that,  needing 
information  of  the  British  positions,  he  reluc- 
tantly allowed  a  brilliant  and  promising  young 
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Connecticut  captain  named  Nathan  Hale,  a  Yale 
graduate,  to  undertake  the  service;  Hale  was 
captured  and  hanged  with  disgraceful  aggrava- 
tions, but  turned  his  fate  into  an  inspiring  martyr- 
dom by  his  utterances  from  one  of  the  noblest  of 
souls. 

The  Howes  would  not  give  up  their  hope  of 
conciliation,  which  seemed  more  likely  after  the 
victory;  and  the  captured  Sullivan  was  at  once 
sent  to  Philadelphia  to  ask  again  the  same  private 
embassy  from  Congress,  Lord  Howe  pledging  his 
word  to  attempt  a  repeal  of  the  hated  acts  of  Par- 
liament. John  Adams  denounced  Sullivan  as  a 
decoy,  and  the  request  was  an  absurdity  to  a 
sovereign  legislature ;  but  Congress  finally  agreed, 
as  a  token  of  regard  for  Lord  Howe  (who  was  not 
to  blame  for  his  instructions)  and  of  their  wish 
not  to  prejudice  any  hope  of  settlement,  to  send 
a  committee  which  he  might  view  as  he  chose. 
Franklin,  John  Adams,  and  Kutledge  were  ap- 
pointed, and  met  Howe  September  11,  but  of 
course  without  result:  they  could  listen  to  no 
terms  but  as  an  independent  nation.  Howe,  deeply 
grieved,  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  that  the 
government  fully  intended  to  revise  the  obnoxious 
laws  and  "instructions,"  and  urging  Americans 
to  rely  on  this  solemn  promise  rather  than  take 
the  risks  of  a  wrongful  and  hopeless  war. 

Since  the  war  must  go  on,  four  battalions  of 
loyalists  were  created,  with  Try  on  (still  governor) 
as  major-general;  and  Sir  William  played  the 
next  move  by  ousting  Washington  from  the  city, 
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September  15.  As  the  fleet  commanded  both 
rivers,  and  he  had  already  a  strong  camp  on 
Harlem  River,  he  could  perfectly  well  have  cap- 
tured the  whole  island  and  the  American  army 
b)^  landing  his  remaining  forces  there ;  but  he  did 
not  wish  it.  First  cutting  off  transport  across 
the  Hudson  by  ships  at  Bloomingdale,  under 
cover  of  a  fire  from  others  at  Blackwell's  Island 
he  landed  an  overwhelming  force  between  Kip's 
Bay  and  Turtle  Bay  (near  Thirty-fourth  Street 
Ferry),  where  the  Americans  had  breastworks. 
Both  militia  and  Continentals  were  seized  with  a 
panic  and  fled,  leaving  Washington  himself  ex- 
posed to  capture  fifteen  rods  off.  '*Are  these  the 
troops  with  which  I  am  to  defend  America?"  he 
said  bitterly,  dashing  his  hat  on  the  ground. 

Putnam  could  not  have  escaped  had  British 
divisions  at  once  been  thrown  across  the  island. 
But  Howe  held  them  where  they  were  for  a  while, 
save  a  detachment  down  East  River;  and  Putnam 
hurried  his  troops  north  along  the  Greenwich 
road.  At  Murray  Hill  the  leisurely  British  ad- 
vance overtook  their  rear,  picked  off  fifteen  men 
in  a  skirmish  fire,  and  gathered  up  some  300 
prisoners;  but  made  no  serious  assault.  Mean- 
while Howe,  with  Clinton  and  other  of  his  most 
prominent  officers,  instead  of  directing  the  attack, 
accepted  an  invitation  to  lunch  at  the  fine  man- 
sion of  the  great  merchant  Robert  Murray  (father 
of  the  famous  grammarian  Lindley  Murray), 
from  its  Quaker  mistress;  and  spent  a  couple  of 
hours  very  pleasantly,  joking  her  on  the  spectacle 
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of  her  flying  coiintryiiien,  while  most  of  these 
gained  Harlem  Heights,  as  she  purposed. 

The  British  took  possession  of  the  city.  Wash- 
ington stretched  his  lines  across  the  island  from 
Harlem  Heights  to  Fort  Washington;  the  latter 
under  Putnam's  charge,  while  Greene  (recovered, 
and  shortly  made  a  major-general  and  commander 
of  the  troops  in  the  Jerseys)  commanded  Fort  Lee 
on  the  Jersey  side.  As  King's  Bridge  across 
Spuyten  DuA"s'il  Creek,  two  miles  in  the  rear,  was 
in  Washington's  hands,  he  had  a  secure  retreat. 
The  next  day  (16th),  the  British  drove  in  the 
centre  outposts  and  tried  to  draw  on  a  general 
engagement  outside  the  works.  Colonel  Thomas 
Knowlton  and  his  Connecticut  rangers,  aided  by 
a  Virginia  reinforcement,  waged  a  brilliant  and 
obstinate  fight  in  which  Knowlton  was  slain;  but 
Washington  prudently  withdrew  his  troops  to  the 
works.  This  Battle  of  Harlem  Heights  cost  the 
Americans  about  60  men  and  the  British  300,  and 
raised  the  spirits  of  the  former.  They  also  bene- 
fited while  here  by  a  general  exchange  of  prisoners, 
getting  back  Stirling,  Sullivan,  and  Morgan. 

Howe  lay  quiet  for  nearly  a  month.  He  and 
his  brother  were  constantly  hoping  that  the 
colonies  would  recede  and  accept  their  offers;  but 
aside  from  this,  he  might  well  think  it  the  best 
even  of  military  moves,  for  time  seemed  to  be 
weakening  his  opponents  as  rapidly  as  would 
battles.  The  Continentals'  one-year  terms  of 
enlistment  were  rapidly  expiring,  they  very  gen- 
erally refused  to  re-enlist,  and  Washington  faced 
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the  imminent  probability  of  having  no  army  to 
command.  Meantime  a  large  percentage  of  those 
around  New  York  were  sick,  there  were  no  proper 
hospitals,  and  the  victims  la}^  about  in  almost 
every  barn,  stable,  and  shed,  and  even  outdoors 
under  fences  and  bushes. 

Many  privates  and  even  officers  disgraced  and 
damaged  the  cause  by  plundering  citizens  on  pre- 
tense of  their  ])eing  Tories,  despite  Washington's 
efforts  to  restrain  it;  insuring  ample  retaliation 
later.  But  for  now  a  special  Conspiracy  Committee 
headed  by  Jay,  with  unlimited  powers  and  an 
armed  force,  terrorized  the  Tories  into  submis- 
sion; filling  jails  and  churches  with  prisoners, 
sending  many  to  work  in  an  underground  Con- 
necticut coj)per  mine,  and  confiscating  their  prop- 
erty. The  Tories  had  their  turn  of  revenge  by 
making  thousands  of  patriot  prisoners  rot  in  the 
vile  prison-ships  of  the  harbor,  and  raiding  New 
Jersey. 

Howe  finally  decided  that  he  must  give  Wash- 
ington a  friendly  push  off  Manhattan  Island,  as 
a  reminder  that  war  was  going  on.  He  accom- 
plished it  with  his  usual  economy  of  bloodshed. 
Two  vessels  went  up  tlie  Hudson  October  9, 
between  Forts  Washington  and  Lee  and  over 
Putnam's  new  obstructions,  and  cut  off  supplies 
from  the  west.  As  a  menace  of  doing  likewise 
from  Connecticut,  on  the  12th  he  moved  the  bulk 
of  his  army  to  the  mainland  of  the  Sound,  drove 
off  the  American  regiments  on  guard,  and  estab- 
lished himself  at  New  Rochelle.  Washington  then 
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withdrew  most  of  his  army  from  Manhattan  and 
formed  a  new  line  on  the  heights  west  of  the 
Bronx,  tiually  concentrating  in  a  fortified  camp 
at  White  Plains;  thus  restoring  his  conmiuni- 
cations  and  outflanking  Howe,  who  made  no  effort 
to  prevent  it,  and  lay  quiet  over  a  fortnight. 

McDougall  with  16CK)  men  held  Chatterton  Hill 
on  the  right,  across  the  Bronx  and  a  marsh:  this 
isolated  outpost  commanding  the  American  right 
flank  challenged  Howe's  professional  pride,  and 
on  the  2Sth  with  Clinton  and  Yon  Heister  he 
stormed  it  (the  Battle  of  White  Plains),  losing 
229  men  against  the  Americans'  three  or  four 
hundred  including  prisoners.  He  then  leisurely 
began  works  in  front  of  the  .\jnerican  position: 
Washington  thereupon  withdrew  five  miles  north 
to  the  rockv  hills  about  Xorth  Castle,  and  Howe 
did  not  follow  him.  "All  matters,"  wi'ote  Wash- 
ington, "are  as  quiet  as  if  the  enemy  were  one 
hundred  miles  from  us." 

Meanwhile  the  danger  from  the  north  had 
passed  away  till  spring,  in  the  form  so  familiar 
all  through  the  Kevolution,— a  British  victory 
which  daunted  the  victors  from  following  it  up. 
The  abortive  American  invasion  of  Canada  was 
to  be  retorted  by  a  Canadian  invasion  of  New 
York  under  Sir  Guv  Carleton,  with  a  well- 
equipped  regular  army  of  13,000.  Against  him 
was  a  dispirited  raw  force  of  not  above  5000, 
riddled  with  small-pox  and  camp  fever  under 
which  2000  were  on  the  sick  list,  death  and  deser- 
tion having  already  reduced  it  by  half  since  spring. 
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Duriii"'  the  summer,  reinforcements  increased  it 

1776  ^  ' 

Summer  to  somc  8000,  the  main  force  at  Ticonderoga  and 
an  outpost  at  Crown  Point.  Gates  had  been  made 
Gates  vs.  i^s  coumiander  in  the  retreat  from  Canada;  reach- 
schnyier  i^g  ]s;^e^Y  York,  hc  wished  to  remain  independent 
of  Schuyler,  commander  of  the  northern  depart- 
ment. On  being  refused,  he  began  a  campaign 
of  vicious  secret  detraction  of  him,  given  all  its 
power  for  harm  by  the  existing  New  England 
hatred.^  We  shall  have  more  of  this  feud,  an  evil 
one  for  the  cause. 

To  reach  this  point,  Carleton  could  only  take 
the  old  path  by  Lake  Champlain,  a  waterway 
Cham-    cloven  through  the  unbroken  wilderness;  this 
needed  a  fleet,  and  the  time  it  took  to  collect  one 

route 

was  our  salvation.  A  hot  race  began  in  June  for 
the  naval  control  of  the  lake. 

For  America  this  service  was  undertaken  by 
Arnold,  to  the  immense  relief  of  Schuyler  and 
Arnold    Gates,  he  being  at  once  an  ex-shipmaster  and  of 
^flggt    almost  superhuman  energy.    Additions  to  the 

J  There  were  two  main  causes.  One  was  the  old  quarrel  of  the 
Hampsliire  Grants  (Vermont).  Schuyler,  as  a  leader  in  the  New  York 
Assembly,  had  fought  New  Hampsliire  hotly  over  their  possession. 
His  Now  Ennfland  troops  were  sulky  and  half  mutinous  at  serving 
under  tlicir  greatest  enemy,  thougli  he  was  of  liigh  ability  and  energy 
and  tlie  most  unselfisli  patriotic  zeal;  Gates  played  on  the  feeling  by 
esiwusing  tlio  New  England  side,  and  that  interest  obtained  liis  ap- 
pointment from  Congress.  The  other  was  that  New-Yorkers  very 
generally — members  of  a  system  based  on  large  semi-feudal  landliold- 
iug — were  loftily  contemptuous  of  tlie  New  England  small  farmers  and 
tlie  pnsliing  swarm  of  fortune-seekers  they  sent  out;  a  sentiment  glar- 
ingly exhibited  in  Irving's  caricature  of  the  itinerant  Yankee  school- 
master Ichabo<l  Crane  in  tlie  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  and  in  Paulding's 
work.  Schuyler  shared  the  feeling,  and  put  it  into  his  manners;  and 
it  did  not  endear  him  to  New-Englanders. 
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few  vessels  on  hand  must  be  built  on  the  spot: 
yet  all  artisans,  tools,  nails,  sailcloth,  guns  and 
anununition,  and  other  necessaries  had  to  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Xew  England  seai)orts,  by  de- 
preciated Continental  money,  and  transported  far 
across  roadless  mountain  and  forest;  and  every 
timber  new-felled.  But  in  three  months  Arnold 
had  sixteen  small  vessels  afloat,  armed  with 
seventy  guns:  manned  to  be  sure  with  "five  hun- 
dred half-naked  men,  the  refuse  of  the  regiments," 
he  said,  and  fresh-water  sailors,  and  even  so  a 
hundred  short  of  a  full  complement.  But  his 
refuse  fought  and  died  like  brave  men,  as  did  the 
English  "scum":  few  human  souls  are  beyond 
inspiration  by  others. 

Carleton,  however,  had  the  English  treasury 
and  the  admiralty  stores  to  draw  on,  besides  those 
on  hand  at  Quebec  and  on  the  St.  Lawrence;  ves- 
sels, timber,  and  ship-yards,  and  contractors  for 
all  needed.  A  three-masted  ship  with  thirty  guns, 
and  two  large  schooners,  were  navigated  from 
England  to  the  rapids  above  Montreal,  taken  in 
pieces  and  carried  overland  to  St.  John's,  re- 
framed  and  laimched  on  the  Sorel;  twenty  gun- 
boats and  a  floating  battery  were  dragged  over 
the  rapids  and  up  it.  with  over  200  transports. 
The  war-vessels  and  the  weight  of  broadside  in 
their  ninety-three  guns  were  each  more  than  dou- 
ble Arnold's:  and  they  were  manned  by  over  700 
picked  seamen  and  gunners,  finely  officered. 

Arnold's  only  possibility  was  that  of  Ameri- 
can commanders  generally  in  the  Revolution— 
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1776  make  the  British  victory  so  costly  as  to  be 
Oct.  11-13  equivalent  to  a  defeat,  in  loss  and  delay  and  the 
heartening  of  the  people.  South  of  Plattsburg, 
not  far  from  the  scene  of  McDonough's  victory 
in  1814,  lies  Valeour  Island  a  mile  from  the 
western  shore,  the  intervening  channel  shoaling 
"  north.  Arnold  stretched  his  little  fleet  across  this 
channel  to  the  south,  so  that  he  could  only  be 
assailed  in  front  and  not  flanked,  and  awaited 
Carleton;  who  came  up  October  11  and  joined 
battle.  It  was  the  first  between  American  and 
British  fleets,  and  a  presage  of  future  glories 
of  seamanship,  gunnery,  resolute  daring,  and 
defiance  of  death.  For  seven  hours  Arnold  and 
the  heroic  rabble  fired  with  his  spirit  held  their 
position,  at  first  taking  the  offensive,  under  a 
cannonade  that  killed  or  wounded  a  sixth  of  their 
number  and  left  four  vessels  practically  wrecks, 
—one  sank  shortly  after,  and  the  flag-schooner 
had  run  aground  and  been  lost;  while  bodies  of 
Indians  blazed  away  at  them  from  both  mainland 
and  island  forests.  But  they  had  destroyed  three 
British  vessels,  and  Carleton  at  nightfall  had  to 
leave  full  victory  till  the  morning,  posting  his 
fleet  across  the  channel  to  prevent  escape. 

In  the  hazy  darkness,  however,  Arnold  extri- 
cated them  all  with  marvelous  skill,  and  had  a 
^skiUM  '^^Sht's  start  with  a  north  wind  for  escape.  But 
escape  leaks  compelled  a  halt ;  two  sinking  gondolas  took 
more  time  transferring  their  guns;  the  wind 
shifted  dead  ahead,  and  the  crews  had  to  take  up 
kedging  and  rowing:  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
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13th  the  British  overtook  them  once  more  and 
opened  tire.  One  already  disabled  galley  soon 
struck;  but  Arnold,  with  a  still  worse  crippled 
one,  and  a  few  gondolas,  faced  the  whole  British 
fleet  to  let  the  rest  escape.  For  four  hours  three 
British  vessels  mounting  forty-one  guns  poured 
their  concentrated  lire  on  this  shattered  six-gun 
galley  and  its  one-gun  mates,  till  it  was  a  splin- 
tered ruin  stre\\'n  with  dead  and  wounded— a  star 
of  American  valor  and  British  marksmanship,  for 
American  gimners  would  have  sunk  the  whole  in 
ten  minutes ;  and  still  Arnold  would  neither  fly  nor 
surrender.  Sm'rounded  at  last  by  seven,  he  man- 
aged to  slip  his  remnants  through,  run  them  into 
a  creek  and  burn  them,  taking  oft"  his  men.  With 
these  and  the  escaped  crews  he  skillfully  evaded 
an  Indian  ambuscade  and  reached  Ticonderoga. 

Carleton  took  possession  of  Crown  Point;  his 
army  coming  up,  he  sent  advance  parties  to 
Ticonderoga.  It  looked  too  strong  to  storm— the 
lesson  of  Bunker  Hill  was  never  lost,  and  he  had 
just  had  a  new  one  of  stubborn  American  courage ; 
the  season  was  too  late  to  begin  a  siege;  he  held 
the  lake  securely  for  operations  in  the  spring; 
and  despite  the  disgust  of  his  chief  officers— 
BurgOAiie,  Phillips,  and  Riedesel— he  went  back 
to  Canada  and  put  his  troops  in  winter  quarters. 
Upper  New  York  was  saved ;  Schuyler  sent  eleven 
regiments  under  Gates  to  reinforce  Washington; 
and  to  him  we  turn  once  more. 

Howe,  as  Washington  remarked  wdth  natural 
bewilderment,— not  comprehending  that  his  foe's 
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military  movements  were  subordinate  to  a  large 
political  end  of  which  the  Americans  were  bene- 
ticiaries,— "must  undertake  something  on  account 
of  his  reputation."  The  most  obvious  was  to 
force  an  evacuation  of  Fort  Washington,  with 
Harlem  Heights  and  the  Americans'  last  hold  on 
Manhattan  Island.  He  therefore  moved  to  Dobbs' 
Ferry  on  the  east  bank,  threatening  at  once  the 
fort  and  New  Jersey.  To  guard  the  latter,  Wash- 
ington sent  Putnam  with  5000  men  to  Hacken- 
sack.  He  rightly  believed  the  fort  and  its  com- 
panion Fort  Lee  to  be  worse  than  useless,— no 
defense  of  the  Hudson,  and  only  locking  up  thou- 
sands of  men  for  capture  when  invested  by  land 
and  water,  — and  prepared  to  abandon  them;  while 
for  a  real  command  of  the  Hudson  against  a  de- 
scent from  Canada,  he  sent  Heath  with  3000  men  to 
occupy  Peekskill,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Highlands, 
shortly  changed  to  West  Point  and  Canopus 
Creek.  Howe,  not  doubting  that  the  forts  would 
be  evacuated  as  at  Brooklyn  Heights  on  the  first 
menace,  placed  Percy  before  Harlem  Heights, 
moved  Kn}^hausen's  Hessians  down  over  King's 
Bridge  within  cannon-shot  of  the  fort,  and  shortly 
followed  from  Dobbs'  Ferry  with  his  whole  force. 

But  Greene,  perhaps  deceived  by  Bunker 
Hill,  was  convinced  that  the  forts  could  be  held, 
and  Congress  and  popular  clamor  determined 
they  should  be  held;  and  Washington  yielded. 
Howe  had  no  alternative  but  to  take  what  his 
antagonists  forced  on  him.  A  deserter  (as  was 
first  discovered  in  1876)  gave  him  full  plans  and 
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descriptions.  The  fort  was  of  no  strength:  a 
poor  open  earthwork  without  even  water  inside,  Nov. 
onlv  the  Hudson  300  feet  below:  and  so  small 
that  when  the  outposts  were  driven  in  the  garrison 
could  not  mana?uvre,  but  were  a  heli)less  solid 
mark.  On  November  15  Howe  sent  a  smmiions 
to  surrender,  which  was  defied,  and  Greene  rein-  ofForr 
forced  the  garrison  imder  Colonel  Magaw  to  2800  wash- 
men.  The  next  day  the  British  overwhelmed  the 
American  outliers  with  15,000  men  attacking 
from  four  directions  at  once.  The  Americans 
were  pushed  off  the  Heights  and  into  the  fort  only 
after  a  stubborn  defense,  which  cost  the  British 
some  400  men  and  the  Americans  150;  but  once 
in,  instead  of  a  Bunker  Hill,  they  were  compelled 
to  an  inmiediate  surrender.  A  fifth  of  the  effective 
American  army  was  lost  at  a  blow,  with  161  can- 
non, vast  quantities  of  small  arms,  ammunition, 
and  other  stores,— lamentably  the  tents  and  blan- 
kets needed  for  the  coming  winter. 

Cornwallis  was  now  given  a  free  hand  to 
recover  "East  Jersey,"  by  advancing  to  Bruns- 
wick (New  Brunswick)  only.  On  the  night  of 
the  19th  he  crossed  the  river  with  6000  men  and 
his  artillery,  and  moved  on  Fort  Lee  \vith  such  Corn- 
celeritv  that  Greene  had  barelv  time  to  hurrv  the 

invades 

garrison  across  the  Hackensack  to  the  main  army.  New 
abandoning  the  artillery  and  stores.  Washington,  "^^^^^y 
already  here,  had  not  over  4000  men,  and  miseral)ly 
below  the  British  in  every  respect:  undisci- 
plined, discouraged,  ill-fed,  half-shod,  ragged, 
blanketless,  and  shelterless.  He  had  expected  5000 
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more  to  meet  him  in  a  Maryland  "Flying  Camp" 
and  militia  from  other  colonies;  but  less  than 
half  that  came,  and  the  former  on  the  point  of 
disbanding.  He  had  expected  New  Jersey  to  rise 
against  the  mvaders  and  swell  his  ranks ;  but  that 
State,  in  the  gripe  of  tough  old  ravagers,  naturally 
shrank  from  a  seemingly  useless  martyrdom. 

Cornwallis  pursued  so  hotly  that  Washington, 
liable  to  be  trapped  between  the  Hackensack  and 
Passaic,  retreated  across  the  latter  on  the  21st, 
reaching  Newark  the  23d;  Cornwallis  did  not 
come  up  till  the  28th,  when  the  Americans  retired 
to  Brunswick;  on  December  1  they  left  it  again, 
their  rear-guard  sharply  assailed  there  by  the 
British.  All  through  this  retreat,  the  American 
rear  pulling  down  the  bridges  were  within  sight 
and  range  of  the  British  pioneer  corps  sent  to 
rebuild  them. 

Cornwallis'  goal  reached,  he  stopped;  and  the 
Howes  issued  a  new  proclamation,  November  30, 
offering  pardon  and  protection  to  all  who  would 
submit  within  sixty  days.  Hosts  of  citizens  in 
the  occupied  or  menaced  regions,  including  many 
important  civil  and  military  patriot  leaders, 
deeming  the  cause  lost  and  themselves  and  their 
property  at  the  mercy  of  hireling  hordes  bred  to 
ravage,  hastened  to  come  in.  For  the  next  ten 
days  two  or  three  hundred  a  day  took  the  oaths: 
among  them  Samuel  Tucker,  president  of  the 
New  Jersey  convention  that  had  sanctioned  the 
Declaration,  chairman  of  its  Committee  of  Safety, 
judge  of  its  supreme  court;  the  chief  officers  of 
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the  Moumouth  battalion;  Joseph  Galloway  and 
the  Aliens  of  Philadelphia,  delegates  to  Congress; 
even  Dickinson  wavered.  In  the  middle  colonies, 
l!703  Jerseynien  and  l-S'2  New-Yorkers,  with 
many  Pennsylvanians,  formally  submitted  within 
the  time. 

Washington— who  on  November  30  lost  the 
** Flying  Camp"  and  others,  nearly  half  his  force, 
by  expiration  of  terms— had  hastened  forward  to 
Princeton;  left  Stirling  and  Adam  Stephen  there 
with  1200  men  to  check  the  enemy's  advance;  and 
gone  on  to  Trenton,  to  secure  the  extra  baggage 
and  stores  behind  the  Delaware.  Effecting  this 
December  2-6,  he  turned  back  toward  Princeton 
with  1200  more  to  make  a  stand;  but  meantime 
Howe  had  reinforced  Cornwallis  and  advanced 
once  more.  Washington  met  his  Princeton  corps 
in  full  retreat  and  retraced  his  march  to  Trenton, 
renewing  his  orders  to  Lee,  and  \vriting  Heath  to 
send  him  one  of  the  two  brigades  at  the  Hudson, 
not  needed  till  spring ;  collected  every  boat  on  the 
river  for  seventy  miles,  and  on  the  8th  crossed 
it  with  his  artillery  and  stores.  Here  he  halted, 
posted  his  troops  to  guard  the  fords  and  the 
Philadelphia  roads,  and  sent  Putnam  to  fortify 
that  city.  Howe's  force  came  to  Princeton  shortly 
after  the  Americans  evacuated  it,  rested  there 
seventeen  hours,  and  spent  seven  more  traversing 
the  twelve  miles  to  Trenton,  reaching  the  river  as 
the  last  Americans  crossed  it. 

Cornwallis  favored  hunting  up  boats  and 
moving  on  to  capture  the  "rebel  capital";  but 
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Howe  was  exultant  over  the  superb  success  of  his 
darling  plan,  saw  the  country  coming  to  his  feet 
and  the  iVmerican  army  melting  away  without 
need  of  such  strenuousness,  and  said  the  river 
would  soon  freeze  enough  to  cross.  He  placed  the 
Germans  along  it,  on  the  north  at  Pennington;^ 
in  the  centre  at  Trenton  under  Colonel  Rail,  a 
brave  jolly  hard-drinking  officer  with  little  disci- 
pline, but  reputed  for  storming  Chatterton  Hill; 
and  south  at  Bordentown  and  Burlington,  below 
the  great  bend  of  the  river,  under  Donop.  In  rear, 
guarding  his  chief  magazine  at  Brunswick,  were 
the  Highlanders  under  Grant,  who  was  made 
conmiander  of  New  Jersey;  communication  with 
the  Delaware  lines  was  maintained  by  a  post  at 
Princeton,  with  New  York  by  those  at  the  Hacken- 
sack  and  Elizabethtown.  He  then  returned  to 
New  York,  and  the  army  went  into  winter  quar- 
ters; but  it  was  understood  that  as  soon  as  the 
river  ice  would  bear  artiller}'^,  Donop  should  cross 
and  cut  off  Washington's  communications  with 
Philadelphia,  which  would  be  at  once  occupied. 
Numbers  of  citizens  took  panic,  sent  their  families 
out  of  the  city,  and  hid  their  loose  valuables.  On 
the  12th,  at  Putnam's  advice,  in  alarm  over  the 
effect  of  the  proclamation  and  the  British  ap- 
proach, Congress  had  removed  to  Baltimore 
(where  it  reassembled  on  the  20th).  First,  how- 
ever, it  clothed  Washington  with  dictatorial  power 


'  So  pays  Wasliinpton;  but  as  this  post — some  miles  back  from  the 
river  and  eiglit  north  of  Trenton— is  never  heard  of  again,  in  all  the 
turmoil  raging  around  it,  the  detachment  was  probably  soon  drawn  in. 
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as  to  the  war  till  further  orders;  and  voted  to 
raise  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  of  which  the  army 
had  only  one  or  two  companies. 

So  completely  was  Howe's  mind  at  rest,  that 
some  days  previous  he  had  detached  6000  men  in 
transports,  with  Clinton  in  command  seconded  by 
Percy  and  Prescott,  to  occupy  Newport,  Rhode 
Island;  on  the  8th,  eleven  war-ships  co-operating, 
they  landed.  The  small  American  garrison  evacu- 
ated the  place  without  resistance;  and  the  second 
city  in  New  England,  with  a  harbor  affording  an 
ideal  station  for  raiding  its  southern  coast  and 
protecting  New  York,  passed  into  British  hands, 
as  well  as  the  entire  island  of  Aquidneck.  Commo- 
dore Esek  Hopkins,  with  some  Continental  cruis- 
ers and  several  privateers,  fled  up  the  bay  and 
were  blockaded  at  Providence.  Within  the  sixty 
days'  limit,  851  Rhode-Islanders  submitted  under 
the  Howe  proclamation.  These  winnings  were 
dearly  paid  for,  however,  by  keeping  a  fourth  of 
the  central  army  out  of  the  field  for  the  next  three 
years. 

But  why  had  Washington,  with  11,000  avail- 
ables  under  his  orders,— aside  from  Heath's  3000 
on  the  Hudson,  to  be  diminished  only  in  the  last 
necessity,— been  forced  to  flee  almost  to  Phila- 
delphia without  striking  a  blow  in  defense,  with 
a  few  regiments  dwindling  fast  through  physical 
misery,  expired  terms,  and  outright  desertion,  till 
scarce  3000  crossed  the  Delaware?  Because  Lee, 
whom  he  had  left  with  7000  men  at  North  Castle 
to  foUow  him  when  ordered,  was  playing  merely 
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for  his  own  hand.  He  was  determined  not  to 
help  Washington  out  of  a  scrape,  and  to  use  that 
scrape  to  gain  himself  at  least  an  independent 
eonmiand,  if  possible  Washington's  place;  in 
either  event  some  dazzling  victory  which  his  vanity 
assured  hun,  and  the  power  of  making  terms  of 
peace.  Ward's  resignation  had  left  him  senior 
major-general.  He,  not  Moultrie,  had  the  halo  of 
the  splendid  achievement  at  Charleston,  and  it 
shone  for  the  country  in  contrast  with  Washing- 
ton's months  of  unbroken  disaster;  and  men 
could  not  but  connect  it  with  the  one  being  a 
veteran  of  militarj^  science  in  Old  World  armies 
from  Poland  to  Portugal,  the  other  a  native 
militiaman.  Washington's  name  as  yet  carried 
no  glamour  outside  of  Virginia. 

Lee  secretly  exchanged  letters  in  detraction  of 
him  far  and  wide  with  influential  persons— in- 
cluding Adjutant-General  Reed  and  Dr.  Rush, 
powerful  in  the  politics  of  the  capital,  and  the 
executives  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island; 
broadly  insinuating  the  urgent  need  of  supplant- 
ing him  by  Lee's  self,  and  defying  Congress  for 
the  country's  salvation.  Confident  of  backing, 
though  ordered  to  join  his  chief  at  once  on  the 
fall  of  Fort  Washington,  and  daily  with  growing 
insistence  thereafter,  he  never  did  so  during  all 
the  dire  necessity  of  that  miserable  flight  across 
New  Jersey.  His  troops  would  have  enabled 
Washington  to  exact  from  Cornwallis  a  bloody 
price  for  a  slow  advance;  keep  the  country  from 
discouragement,  thousands  from  accepting  the 


CHARLES  LEE. 
(Caricature,  but  his  only  good  portrait.) 
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Howe  offer,  other  thousands  from  withholding 

_  1776 

money  or  sup]>lies,  soldiers  trom  deserting  or  Nov.-Dec. 
refusing  to  re-enlist.    If  any  one  act  could  have 
ruined  American  liberty,  Lee's  selfish  insubordi- 
nation would  have  done  it. 

He  neglected  the  orders  wholly  as  long  as  he 
dared;  then  made  excuses  of  lacking  means  ta 
cross  in  time;  and  only  moved  November  30, 
crossing  the  Hudson  December  2-3.  Even  then 
he  hung  back;  declared  himself  "detached  to  make 

Lee's 

-an  important  diversion":  ordered  Heath  to  send  desertion 
2000  of  his  men  instead,  which  Heath  refused  and  wash- 
Washington  indignantly  disallowed;  intercepted 
St.  Clair  at  Haverstraw  on  the  4th  with  four 
of  Schuyler's  regiments,  and  joined  them  to  his 
own  conunand.  Two  of  them,  however,  were 
Jerse^men  whose  terms  were  just  expiring,  and 
disbanded  to  a  man  on  reaching  their  State.  Lee's 
force  was  now  reduced  by  expiry  and  desertion 
to  some  4000,  ready  to  mutiny  over  entering  a 
winter  campaign  without  shoes,  blankets,  or  the 
barest  needs  of  life. 

Moving  slowly  southwest  along  the  east  flank 
of  the  New  Jersey  Highlands,  almost  openly  pro- 
claiming his  purpose  of  an  independent  campaign.  His 
and  on  the  10th  ordering  Heath  to  send  him  three  capture 
other  northern  regiments  just  arrived,  on  the 
12th  with  his  forces  he  reached  Yealtown,  eigh- 
teen miles  from  the  enemy;  left  Sullivan  in  com- 
mand, rode  three  miles  ahead  with  a  slight  guard 
and  quartered  at  a  tavern.  A  local  loyalist  noted 
the  glittering  prize  within  grasp,  galloped  madly 
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^^^^    to  inform  the  British,  and  a  party  of  dragoons 
bagged  it.   They  would  have  been  less  triumphant 
^^'^    had  thev  Imown  the  valuable  service  they  were 

capture  ' 

rendermg  the  patriots,  but  those  also  guilelessly 
fancied  it  a  crowning  misfortune.* 

"Washington  under  his  new  powers  at  once 
recruited  three  battalions  of  artillery,  by  increas- 
Wash-    ing  their  pay  twenty-five  per  cent. ;  and  some  1800 
^'^dispo-    Philadelphia  militia  under  Colonels  John  Cad- 
sitions    walader  and  Joseph  Reed  joined  him,  who  were 
stationed  at  Bristol  to  guard  against  Donop's 
crossing.    On  the  other  hand,  the  clamor  of  New 
York  about  endangering  the  Hudson,  and  an 
alarm  that  Howe's  Ne\vport  fleet  was  threatening 
New  London  and  j)robably  planning  an  invasion 
of  Connecticut,  forced  him  to  halt  Heath's  brigade 
and    the    northern    regiments    at  Morristown 
Heights,  where  also  some  800  militia  had  col- 
lected; and  on  the  20th  he  sent  Maxwell  to  com- 
mand them  and  keep  the  British  anxious.  But 


^Lee  was  taken  to  Princeton,  and  proffered  his  oath  of  submission 
under  Howe's  manifesto;  Howe  refused  it  to  a  "deserter,"  sent  him  to 
confinement  in  New  York,  and  wrote  to  Germain  for  orders  concerning 
liim.  Lee  wrote  abjectly  to  Washington  for  help,  which  was  sent — a 
threat  to  Howe  that  six  captive  German  officers  should  answer  for 
Lee's  life;  and  to  Congress  for  a  deputation  to  hear  a  mysterious  con- 
fidence of  his, — in  fact  the  old  scheme  of  arranging  a  compromise, — 
whicli  was  not  sent.  Thereupon  Lee  turned  traitor  outright,  and  fur- 
nished Howe — from  cons(:icntious  motives,  he  said — with  plans  for  con- 
quering the  colonies  which  misled  liim  to  tlieir  salvation.  Germain 
ordered  Lee  shipped  to  England  for  trial;  but  tlie  firmness  of  Washing- 
ton, who  was  far  above  petty  grudges  and  only  wished  to  recover  a 
valuable  officer  for  his  country,  finally  forced  an  exchange  in  1778  for 
General  Prescott,  unluckily  enough.  One  English  nobleman  under- 
stood the  situation  correctly,  and  wrote  to  Germain  that  the  capture 
was  reprrettable,  and  Lee  "the  worst  present  the  Americans  could 
receive." 
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on  the  same  day  Sullivan  with  the  remnant  of 
Lee's  force,  some  3000,  and  Gates  with  the  other 
four  northern  regiments,  about  1200,  joined  him. 
Both  bodies,  however,  were  largely  a  set  of  broken- 
down  tatterdemalions,  titter  for  hospital  than 
camp.  Not  long  afterward  came  in  a  body  of 
coimtrv  militia,  raised  bv  ^lifflin  after  a  tour  of 
great  exertion. 

For  months  "Washington  had  been  protesting 
energetically  against  the  utterly  inefficient,  waste- 
ful, and  precarious  system  of  enlisting  troops  for 
short  terms,  and  making  drafts  of  militia.  There 
had  been  some  47,000  Continentals  and  27,000 
militia  in  the  field  during  the  year;  yet  rarely 
more  than  five  or  six  thousand  of  both  could  be 
got  together  for  any  one  operation.  Even  so,  the 
commander  never  knew  how  many  he  could  count 
on,  and  the  ground  was  cut  from  mider  his  feet. 
Then  too  the  militia  would  not  endure  discipline, 
though  as  "Washington  said,  an  effective  army 
must  be  "a  perfect  despotism";  and  they  infected 
the  regulars  with  insubordination.  As  to  the 
Continentals,  their  terms  were  forever  expiring  at 
the  most  fatal  minute ;  and  at  best,  their  year  was 
up  and  they  left  just  as  they  were  beginning  to 
learn  their  duty. 

The  people  rightly  dreaded  and  abhorred  a 
standing  araiy,  and  had  revolted  largely  because 
they  would  not  have  one  quartered  on  them;  and 
were  unwilling  to  enlist  for  years  together.  Yet 
both  dislikes  must  be  overcome  for  the  time,  if 
tbev  were  to  obtain  what  thev  revolted  for.  A 
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committee  of  Congress  had  visited  Washington  at 
Harlem  Heights,  and  finally  drawn  up  a  plan 
partly  after  his  ideas:  a  consolidated  army  of 
66,000  men  in  battalions  ^  of  750 ;  enlisted  in  quotas 
by  the  States,  armed  and  clothed  and  their  bat- 
talion and  company  officers  appointed  by  them, 
though  paid  and  supplied  at  general  charge.  The 
Canadian  regiment  organized  at  Montreal  in 
November  1775  was  to  be  kept  up,  recruited  any- 
where and  managed  at  Congress's  discretion;  it 
was  termed  '  *  Congress 's  Own. ' '  Enlistments  were 
to  be  for  the  war,  $20  bounty  to  each  and  100  acres 
of  land  at  the  end,  officers  more  land  up  to  500 
for  colonels.  "For  the  war"  was  so  indeterminate 
and  daunting,  however,  that  enlistments  were 
scarce,  and  a  three-years'  term  without  land 
bounty  was  shortly  allowed.  National  manu- 
factories of  arms  and  stores  were  established  at 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  and  Carlisle,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

It  was  hard  to  gain  general  consent  to  this 
scheme  even  on  paper;  and  paper  it  mostly 
remained.  With  the  thronging  disasters  and 
dying  hopes  of  the  cause,  the  offers  were  not 
enough,  and  the  States  began  a  competition  in 
heavy  extra  bounties,  while  their  own  counties  and 
towns  bid  over  them;  a  self-defeating  policy,  as 
possible  recruits  were  inclined  to  wait  and  stand 

'Instead  of  regiments;  thifi  to  aboliKli  tho  rank  of  "Colonel," 
which  embarrassed  tlie  exohangc  of  prisoners  with  the  English — their 
c/jlonels  being  great  titnlar  dignitaries  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
troops,  while  tlie  lieutenant-colonel  was  tlie  actual  regimental  com- 
mander. 


Washington's  powers  and  forces 
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'  The  value  of  tliis.  with  his  jxiwer  of  filling  vacancies,  was  in  par- 
tially undoing  the  serious  mischief  caused  by  the  States  insisting  on 
their  share  of  the  army  patronage,  as  they  do  now  of  civil  patronage ; 
which  drove  some  of  the  best  generals  from  the  service,  and  contrib- 
uted to  Arnold's  treason.    He  could  bring  in  and  retain  good  oflScers. 


out.  Congress  in  turn  offered  $8  to  each  person  ^^^^ 
obtaining  a  recruit.  Dec. 

On  December  26  Congress  extended  Washing- 
ton's dictatorship  to  six  months:  he  might  remove 
all  officers  below  brigadier,  till  all  vacancies,  im- 
press supplies  (on  payment),  and  arrest  for  civil 
trial  all  persons  disaffected  or  refusing  to  take 

'■  mgton  8 

Continental  paper  money.  It  validated  his  artillery  enlarged 
jQUtract,  and  on  his  urgent  petitions  increased  p"''^" 
the  paper  cavalry  to  3000,  voted  an  engineer  corps, 
and  authorized  him  to  recruit  and  officer  sixteen 
more  battalions  of  infantry.^  On  this  very  day 
he  had  given  a  dazzling  proof  what  glories  he 
could  win  with  any  decent  armament. 

He  had  now  nominally  about  8900  -Continentals 
besides  the  local  militia,  but  actually  not  over 
5700  such  as  they  were ;  and  even  this  petty  force  Army  at 
was  on  the  verge  of  dissolution,  and  the  American  ^^^^ 
cause  with  it.  The  temis  of  Sullivan's  and  Gates' 
Eastern  regiments  would  expire  with  the  year, 
lea^TQg  perhaps  1500  national  troops,  with  such 
short-term  militia  as  might  come  and  go ;  and  with 
all  heart  and  hope  gone  out  of  them,  homesick,  dis- 
gusted with  their  State  officials'  appointing  and 
dismissing  their  officers  for  all  reasons  but  merit, 
added  to  their  hungry  and  shivering  misery  day 
and  night,  there  was  no  re-enlisting  the  former. 
These  are  the  times  that  trv"  men's  souls," 
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Thomas  Paine  had  written  on  the  19th,  in  the  first 
number  of  The  Crisis;  and  it  was  only  the  greater 
souls  that  endured  the  trial.  Washington  saw 
that  the  one  last  hope  of  the  cause  was  to  shortly 
strike  some  brilliant  blow  and  rehearten  the  faint- 
ing ones ;  and  for  a  week  he  had  had  such  a  one  in 
mind  as  soon  as  Lee's  army  reinforced  him. 

The  plan  was  based  on  the  obvious  fact  that 
the  German  regulars  cantoned  along  the  Delaware 
were  scattered  loosely,  not  posted  for  co-operation ; 
the  presumptive  one  that  they  never  dreamed  of 
the  wretched  little  American  army  striking  back, 
and  were  careless  as  to  guards;  and  when  a  time 
at  last  could  be  set,  the  probable  one  that  all 
who  were  able  would  get  drunk  Christmas  night. 
Washington  would  cross  over  with  his  army  and 
break  the  lines  by  a  night  surprise,  weaken  them 
by  a  heavy  loss,  force  them  to  fall  back  on  New 
York,  and  call  New  Jersey  to  arms.  Its  patriot 
militia  this  time  would  surely  flock  to  him  under 
the  new  hope;  and  he  knew  that  the  outrages  of 
marauding  German  troopers,  veteran  in  having 
conquered  districts  at  their  mercy  as  well  as  in 
fighting,  were  turning  even  loyalty  into  deadly 
hate  and  vengefulness.^    Washington  with  his 


'  We  liave  already  said  that  the  American  riff-raff  were  about  as 
ba<l;  but  the  ostensible  patriots  who  called  themselves  "Skinners," 
and  the  ostensible  Tories  who  called  themselves  "  Cowboys,"  maraud- 

in  New  York  and  New  Jersey  tlirough  the  war,  balanced  each 
other  in  creating  disgust  for  their  respective  causes.  The  old  profes- 
sionals of  European  free-quarters  were  the  more  thorough,  the  more 
dangerous  to  make  defense  against,  and  furnished  a  single  object  for 
hatred  to  fix  on;  hatred  the  more  rancorous  that  tlieir  foreign  speech 
placed  them  alike  beyond  appeal  or  common  sympathies.   They  were 
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main  body  was  to  cross  nine  miles  above  Trenton, 
and  before  daybreak  descend  upon  Rail.  General 
J ames  Ewing  with  a  body  of  Pennsylvania  militia 
was  to  cross  a  mile  below  Trenton,  seize  the  bridge 
over  Assanpink  Creek,  its  southern  boundary, 
and  cut  off  retreat  or  reinforcements.  Cadwal- 
ader  and  Reed  in  one  place,  Putnam  in  another, 
were  to  cross  and  assail  Donop  in  front;  Grififui, 
who  was  in  his  rear  at  Mount  Holly  with  a  few 
hundred  men,  was  to  join  battle  simultaneously; 
the  whole  attacking  in  as  many  places  and 
creating  as  much  confusion  as  might  be,  to  crush 
the  corps  if  possible,  at  all  events  spread  a  general 
alarm,  and  prevent  reinforcing  Rail.  Gates,  who 
had  received  a  furlough  as  not  well  and  anxious 
to  lay  some  useful  plans  before  Congress,  was 
asked  to  save  quarrels  over  rank  at  Bristol  by 
taking  command  for  the  two  or  three  days  needed ; 
but  declined.    He  believed  the  scheme  would 


regarded,  in  fact,  as  the  next  thing  to  Indians.  Hence  they  hnrt  the 
British  cause  far  more  than  "patriot"  atrocities  did  the  American;  and 
the  ofifenses  of  British -bom  troops  were  lumped  in  as  part  of  their 
charge.  All  the  Howes'  conciliation  did  not  advantage  tlieir  side  a 
tenth  as  much  as  the  "  Hessians"  harmed  it.  Miscellaneous  plunder 
of  friend  and  foe,  wanton  arson,  sometimes  violation,  murder  at  will 
or  suspicion,  let  loose  among  a  hitherto  free  quiet  unmolested  people, 
were  simple  madness  as  methods  of  restoring  loyalty.  Even  if  there 
were  but  few  ca.ses  of  the  worst  of  these  things,  tliat  was  enough  to  do 
tlie  work  of  many  in  establisliing  a  reign  of  terror.  Yet  the  British 
oflBcers,  after  a  few  weak  efforts,  left  tlie  troopers  unrestrained  at 
least  from  pltinder — "it  kept  them  from  desertion,"  and  "part  of  the 
Grcrmans'  understanding  in  hiring  out  was  liberty  to  make  their  for- 
tunes. "  The  officers  were  of  course  authorized,  like  Washington  on 
his  side,  to  take  from  Tory  or  patriot  all  that  the  army  needed,  for  pay: 
but  they  stretched  it  into  a  license  to  the  soldiery  for  looting  without 
pay,  which  made  the  Howes'  "protection"  a  farce  and  the  oath  of  loy- 
alty useless  forswearing ;  and  Donop  instructed  his  men  to  liang  to  the 
nearest  tree  everv  member  of  anv  band  who  fired  on  them. 
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simply  allow  the  British  to  slip  across  and  seize 

1776  ^  '  ^ 

Dec.    Philadelphia.    His  purpose  also  was  much  like 
Lee's,  and  as  selfish,  but  not  to  treason  pitch. 

Putnam,  however,  was  held  back  by  a  purposed 
Tory  rising  if  so  many  troops  left.  Cadwalader 
and  Reed,  after  crossing  part  of  their  men,  failed 
with  the  artillery  from  the  close-packed  floating 
thirds  of    ice  flung  up  on  the  Jersey  shore  by  the  flood, 
Trenton    ^^^^  abandoned  the  movement;  and  Ewing  gave  it 

crossing  '  o  o 

fails  up  at  the  start  as  hopeless— both  assuming  that 
Washington  must  have  done  so  likewise.  He 
learned  of  their  failure  before  crossing ;  but  death 
or  life  for  his  countr}^  was  in  the  balance.  With 
2400  men  (including  James  Monroe  and  Alexander 
Hamilton)  and  twenty  small  cannon,— the  rest  of 
his  troops  guarding  all  fords  to  prevent  Tories 
carrying  news  across,— he  began  embarking  at 
sunset.  Amid  a  wild  zero  northeaster  of  sleet 
which  numbed  their  half -naked  bodies,  and  masses 
of  churning  ice-drift  that  nearly  swamped  the 
boats  of  artillery.  Glover  and  his  Marbleheaders 
rowed  them  across  without  losing  a  man  or  a  gun ; 
but  it  took  ten  weary  hours,  and  not  until  near 
four  in  the  morning  were  the  numbed  and  stiffened 
soldiers  ready  to  march  on  the  Jersey  side.  In 
Wash.  blinding  ice-storm  that  cut  their  faces  and 

ington's  froze  two  men  to  death,  they  set  out  in  two  divi- 
succe^s  sions:  Washington  seconded  by  Greene,  with 
"Mercer  and  Stephen,  to  enter  Trenton  from  the 
north  some  distance  inland,  Sullivan  with  St. 
Clair  and  Stark  to  skirt  the  river  and  enter  at 
the  west,  the  two  joining  hands  in  the  centre. 
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Tories  had  repeatedly  warned  the  British  of 
the  intended  assault,  beginning  as  early  as  the 
16th;  but  it  was  at  first  scouted  as  preposterous. 
On  the  21st,  however.  Rail  asked  Grant  for  rein- 
forcements, and  was  sneered  down.  "Washing- 
ton's men  have  neither  shoes  nor  stockings  nor 
blankets,  are  ahnost  naked,  and  dying  of  cold  and 
want  of  food,"  wrote  Grant.  "I  would  under- 
take to  keep  the  peace  in  New  Jersey  with  a 
corporal 's  guard. ' '  But  on  Christmas  Eve,  Grant 
from  some  quarter  had  received  specific  infor- 
mation, and  in  turn  warned  Rail  and  Donop. 
Rail  kept  on  the  alert  all  Christmas  day;  but  at 
simset  the  cutting  up  of  a  picket  by  a  band  of 
horsemen  who  at  once  disappeared— in  fact  an 
imauthorized  scouting  party  from  Stephen's  brig- 
ade—made him  believe  this  was  all  it  amounted 
to.  He  let  his  troops  leave  out  a  small  picket, 
return  to  quarters,  stack  arms,  and  begin  a  night's 
carouse  not  good  for  light  sleeping,  which  he 
shared. 

About  eight  o'clock  the  Americans  burst  into 
the  town.  The  awakened  Hessians  flocked  out  in 
a  huddled  and  terrified  mob;  torn  by  the  cannon 
swiftly  planted  in  the  streets,  they  were  hurried 
to  the  east  by  Rail  to  gain  the  Princeton  road; 
cut  off  by  a  regiment  of  riflemen,  he  charged  to 
recover  the  village,  but  was  driven  back  by  an 
impetuous  American  onset  and  mortally  wounded. 
Part  of  his  men  threw  down  their  arms  and  sur- 
rendered; part  fled  toward  the  Assanpink  bridge. 
Sullivan  had  sent  Stark  to  seize  it :  on  his  approach 
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the  600  Hessian  light-liorse  and  infantry  there 
fled  to  Bordeutown  and  Donop's  lines,  but  Rail's 
fleeing  regiment  was  intercepted  and  captured. 
The  British  centre  outpost  was  annihilated.  The 
Americans  had  lost  two  killed,  the  British  18  with 
78  wounded ;  but  about  1000  were  made  prisoners, 
with  six  fine  brass  field-pieces,  1200  stand  of  arms, 
and  quantities  of  ammunition  and  other  stores- 
including  warm  clothing  in  which  the  ragged 
Continentals  endued  themselves. 

Washington  at  once  recrossed  the  river  with 
his  spoil;  he  could  have  remained  had  he  known 
the  tremendous  effect  his  smashing  blow  had  pro- 
duced, far  exceeding  his  expectations.  The  size 
of  his  army  was  magnified  by  his  enemies'  terror 
to  5000,  10,000,  even  15,000;  the  Germans  were 
panic-stricken,  and  dared  not  remain  with  their 
scattered  divisions  so  exposed.  Donop's  corps  had 
been  disposed  of  as  effectiveh^  as  if  Cadwalader 
had  succeeded,  and  with  more  surety  and  no  loss, 
by  a  stratagem  of  Hannibalian  skill.  Griffin  noti- 
fied Cadwalader  that  he  would  achieve  the  essen- 
tial aim  by  decoying  Donop  too  far  away  to  be 
of  any  service  either  in  helping  Rail  or  preventing 
Cadwalader 's  crossing.  He  made  a  feint  of  attack 
about  noon  of  the  25th,  drew  out  nearly  all  Donop's 
force,  slowlj^  withdrew  skirmishing  till  he  had  led 
them  to  Mount  Holly,  a  day's  march,  then  slipped 
away  and  left  them  to  return  at  leisure. 

Cadwalader  on  the  26th  learned  of  the  victory 
at  Trenton,  and  spent  till  noon  the  next  day  in  a 
new  and  successful  etfort  to  cross ;  then  he  learned 
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that  Wasliiiiiiton  had  rccrosscd,  and  that  he  was 
himself  at  Donop's  mercy.  But  he  soou  fomid 
that  the  Hessians,  instead  of  pursuing  the  Ameri- 
cans, were  fleeing  from  them  in  consternation. 
Douop,  returning  from  his  chase  after  Griffin,  had 
heard  the  news  of  Trenton,  and  with  his  whole 
force  had  decamped  in  wild  disorder  from  Bui"- 
lington  to  Bordentown ;  gathered  in  the  1000  troops 
there  including  the  Assanpink  fugitives,  but  leff 
all  his  stores  and  his  sick  and  wounded,  and  started 
northward  for  Brunswick.  He  marched  all  night 
in  his  haste  to  escape,  and  sent  one  division  to 
reinforce  the  battalion  at  Princeton  and  have  re- 
doubts thro\^^l  up  at  once.  All  lower  New  Jersey 
was  abandoned. 

Reed  on  learning  this  wrote  f  orth^vith  to  Wash- 
ington urging  him  to  return,  cut  off  Donop  before 
he  gained  BrunsAvick,  and  also  the  detachment  at 
Princeton.  Washington  joyfully  crossed  a  third 
time.  The  hardships  of  that  dreadful  night  had 
disabled  half  his  troops,  including  Stirling ;  many 
could  not  move  till  shoes,  stockings,  and  breeches 
were  furnished:  but  the  victory  had  released  the 
militia  from  guarding  the  Delaware,  and  some 
3600  soon  joined  him,  giving  him  towards  5000  men 
across  the  river.  He  occupied  the  heights  about 
Trenton ;  wrote  to  McDougall  and  Maxwell  at  ]\[or- 
ristown  to  gather  and  hold  together  all  the  militia 
possible  until  he  could  join  them  with  regulars, 
harass  the  enemy  if  feasible,  cut  off  convoys,  etc. ; 
and  to  Heath,  on  the  point  of  receiving  heavy  "NTew 
England  reinforcements,  to  leave  a  small  guard  at 
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the  Highlands,  in  no  danger  at  this  season,  and 
march  south  by  Hackensaek  till  further  orders. 

With  new  hope  from  this  splendid  victory,  im- 
plored by  their  officers,  and  promised  the  Penn- 
sylvania militia  bounty  of  $10  for  six  weeks'  serv- 
ice ("extravagant,"  admitted  Washington,  "but 
what  could  be  done?"),  over  half  the  Eastern 
troops  agreed  to  stay  for  that  time ;  but  there  was 
no  public  money  left,  and  he.  Stark,  and  other 
officers  had  to  pledge  their  private  fortunes  for 
the  pay,  over  $20,000.  Even  so,  money  for  regular 
pay  and  for  indispensable  equipments  and  muni- 
tions was  lacking ;  the  bulk  of  new  recruits  brought 
no  arms,  and  were  useless  save  for  the  army  stores. 
Washington  appealed  to  Robert  Morris,  a  great" 
Philadelphia  business  man  and  patriot,  who  raised 
a  loan  of  $50,000  on  his  own  credit  early  New 
Year's  morning  and  sent  it  on;  only  one  of  many 
like  services  he  did  for  .years,  which  absolutely 
saved  the  American  cause  from  perishing. 

Howe  meanwhile  had  been  luxuriating  at  New 
York  in  a  grand  Christmas  celebration  of  his  being 
made  K.  C.  B.,  and  basking  in  a  glory  reflected 
also  from  Europe  as  having  completely  stamped 
out  the  war  in  a  single  season.  Cornwallis  had 
actually  sent  his  luggage  aboard  ship  to  embark 
for  England;  but  at  this  astounding  blow,— 5000 
veteran  regulars  swept  from  the  Delaware,  and  a 
fifth  of  them  captured,  at  a  single  onslaught  of  "a 
ragged  and  undisciplined  militia,"  and  half  the 
province  to  reconquer,— he  was  hurried  to  the 
front  again.    He  collected  at  Princeton  with  its 
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new  earthworks  the  entire  army  not  needed  foi- 
garrison  or  guards,  some  8000,  while  Howe  with 
1000  more  prepared  to  follow;  and  on  January  2 
left  three  regiments  and  some  cavalry  there,  and 
set  out  for  Trenton.  It  was  a  slow  and  weary 
march  over  thawing  muddy  roads,  while  step  by 
step  his  progress  was  stul)bornly  fought  and  de- 
layed: by  skirmishers  at  Maidenhead  that  made 
him  leave  a  brigade  behind  to  guard  conmiunica- 
tions;  by  Hand's  Virginia  riflemen  at  Five  Mile 
Rim;  by  troops  that  lined  the  woods  for  a  two- 
hours'  march  of  torment  at  Shabbakouk  Creek, 
three  miles  from  Trenton ;  by  600  musketeers  and 
a  detachment  of  Greene's  with  two  cannon  a  mile 
from  the  village.  It  was  near  sundown  when  his 
main  body,  somewhat  over  5000,  reached  it. 

Washington  had  withdrawn  his  army  to  the 
south  bank  of  the  Assanpink,  with  forty  cannon 
planted  to  sweep  the  bridge  we  already  know. 
Without  delay,  Corawallis  formed  his  men  in  solid 
column  and  attempted  to  carry  it.  Under  the 
storm  of  missiles  that  mowed  them  do\^ai,  they  re- 
coiled in  disorder;  again  and  again  they  advanced, 
only  to  be  decimated,  halt,  and  fall  back.  For  so 
short  a  conflict  their  losses  were  ternl)le:  "the 
Assanpink  was  nearly  filled  with  dead  bodies," 
says  one.  This  second  battle  of  Trenton  had  much 
greater  importance  than  is  given  it  in  histories; 
it  was  a  striking  American  victory,  every  repulse 
of  the  British  greeted  with  shouts  of  exultation, 
and  greatly  encouraged  the  troops.  How  Corn- 
wallis  ^iewed  it  is  shown  bv  his  action.  Vastlv 
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overratiiie-  the  size  of  Wasliinoton's  force,  he  sent 

1777  *  ° 

Jan.  2-3    iu  hot  hastc  for  the  Maidenhead  brigade  and  two 
of  the  three  Princeton  regiments,  and  camped  well 
out  of  range  for  the  night;  rejecting  one  officer's 
waiHs    advice  to  ford  the  stream  at  once  and  bring  on  a 
"bag^    general  action,  and  another's  to  attack  the  camp 
ging"    that  night  for  fear  the  army  might  escape.  "Let 
the  men  rest,"  he  said,  "and  w^e  will  bag  the  fox 
in  the  morning."  His  plan  was  to  force  a  passage 
above  the  American  position  with  part  of  his  army, 
inclose  theirs  between  his  two  divisions,  the  creek, 
and  the  Delaware,  and  compel  a  surrender. 

Washington  knew  the  odds  against  him,  and 
dared  not  risk  them  with  his  small  raw  army, 
brave  men  and  good  officers  and  good  gunners  as 
he  had.   He  had  a  far  better  plan.  Concentrating 
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the  British  forces  against  him  must  have  stripped 

plans 

counter-  their  mam  interior  posts,  Princeton  and  Bruns- 
stroke  ^vj^k,  of  •  all  but  a  moderate  guard  easily  over- 
whehncd  by  his  own  force.  Capturing  them,  espe- 
cially the  great  Brunswick  magazine,  would  not 
only  be  a  superb  prize,  but  leave  the  British  not 
a  foot  of  ground  in  the  Jerseys  west  of  Newark, 
compelling  them  to  begin  the  campaign  again  from 
New  York;  while  from  the  very  strong  central 
position  of  Morristown  Heights,  his  aim  from  the 
first,  he  would  make  any  fresh  movement  across 
New  Jersey  most  perilous.  As  to  Gates'  bogy 
of  their  moving  on  Philadelphia,  they  were  not 
likely  to  do  it  with  him  in  their  rear  and  leave 
New  York  for  him  to  attack.  The  problem  was 
to  slip  away  unnoticed. 
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A  road  led  along  the  creek  and  swung  around 
its  head  to  Princeton,  passing  east  of  the  British 
lines;  he  sent  a  scouting  party  to  make  sure  it  was 
unguarded.  The  roads  were  deejv  in  the  mire  of 
several  days'  thaw,  and  artillery  could  hardly  be 
moved  over  them;  l)ut  at  nightfall  a  cold  north- 
wester sprang  up  and  speedily  froze  them  solid. 
The  baggage  was  sent  off  to  Burlington.  To  de- 
ceive the  enemy,  the  camp-fires  were  kept  blazing 
through  the  night,  guards  were  noisily  changed, 
and  bodies  of  men  were  set  throwing  up  intrench- 
ments  close  to  the  creek,  with  i)lenty  of  talking. 
These  parties  joined  the  main  body  in  the  morning. 

^Washington  started  for  Princeton  about  mid- 
night, destroying  the  bridges  as  he  went;  reached 
its  southeast  outskirts  near  sunrise ;  moved  around 
to  the  right  over  a  by-road  to  gain  unnoticed  the 
college,  in  and  about  which  the  regiments  were 
quartered,  and  sent  Mercer  with  some  350  men  to 
break  down  the  Trenton-road  bridge  over  Stony 
Brook.  The  two  regiments  ordered  down  by 
Cornwallis  had  started,  and  the  first  under  Maw- 
hood  was  already  over  the  brook;  noting  in  his 
rear  the  little  x\jnerican  body,  he  recrossed,  picked 
up  part  of  the  rear  regiment,  and  joined  battle. 
Each  had  two  cannon;  but  the  British  had  bayo- 
nets, the  Americans  almost  none.  After  a  short 
fierce  engagement,  Mawhood  charged  bayonet,  and 
the  Continentals  fled.  The  chief  officers,  loth  to 
share  the  flight  and  trying  to  rally  them,  suffered 
a  dreadful  loss  of  lives  ill  to  spare— the  noble 
Scotch  general  Hugh  fiercer  pierced  with  many 
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ba3'oiiets,  Haslet  of  the  Delawares,  Fleming  of  the 
Vii'giiiiaiis,  Neil  at  his  battery. 

But  Washington  at  the  sound  had  hurried  to 
the  scene  with  his  forces,  intercepting  the  rest  of 
the  second  regiment.  Mawhood  charged  the  mi- 
litia in  front,  the}'  wavered,  but  "Washington  by 
reckless  exposure  steadied  them ;  fresh  troops  out- 
flanked the  British,  and  they  broke  and  fled  up 
the  brook,  chased  for  miles  toward  Trenton  and 
many  captured.  The  intercepted  companies,  after 
a  gallant  fight,  retreated  with  the  unsummoned 
regiment  to  the  college;  but  on  artillery  being 
trained  upon  it,  the  whole  decamped  across  the 
fields  toward  Brunswick,  numbers  being  cut  off 
and  taken.  The  British  in  an  hour's  conflict  had 
lost  some  200  killed  and  wounded  and  230  prison- 
ers; the  Americans  about  35. 

Of  all  Washington's  military  movements, 
Princeton  is  supreme:  the  sagacity  with  which  he 
guessed  the  chance,  the  skill,  daring,  swiftness, 
and  success  with  which  he  marched  unperceived 
around  the  British  force  and  struck  its  rear- 
guard into  ruin,  are  incomparable.  This  blow 
wiped  out  the  western  guard  of  the  croAvning  prize, 
the  Brunswick  magazine  eighteen  miles  off.  But 
the  Americans,  awake  all  night  and  some  of  them 
for  two  (having  joined  Washington  by  a  night 
march),  worn  out,  and  largely  barefoot,  were  sim- 
ply incapable  of  that  hard  day's  march  with  a 
battle  at  the  end ;  and  by  the  time  they  had  rested 
enough  to  start  again,  Cornwallis  was  close  upon 
them.   Eising  that  morning  to  execute  his  grand 
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movement,  to  his  amazement  he  found  only  a  silent 
deserted  camp;  soon  the  sound  of  cannon  toward 
Princeton  told  him  where  they  had  gone,  and  he 
saw  instantly  for  what.  In  ak\rm  for  Brunswick, 
he  started  north  with  his  whole  force  at  once ;  and 
after  a  tedious  march  over  the  bottomless  roads 
and  the  bridgeless  streams  swollen  with  wintry 
thaw,  he  reached  Prmceton  just  as  Washington 
had  left  it.  There  was  no  object  in  reoccupying 
Princeton  with  the  Delaware  line  abandoned,  and 
with  full  force  he  hastened  on  to  Brunswick. 

Washington  went  on  through  Somerset  and 
Pluckemin  to  Morristown ;  writing  again  to  Heath 
on  the  5th  to  move  down  toward  New  York,  as  a 
feint  to  make  Howe  deplete  the  Jerseys  of  troops. 
But  on  that  very  day,  in  pursuance  of  the  former 
order,  George  Clinton  and  the  New  York  brigade 
swooped  on  the  British  force  at  Hackensack,  which 
only  saved  itself  by  precipitate  flight,  abandoning 
its  baggage:  Newark  was  given  up.  The  same 
day  the  New  Jersey  militia  routed  an  equal  body 
of  Hessians  at  Springfield,  killing  and  wounding 
nine  and  taking  39  prisoners.  IMaxwell  shortly 
surprised  Elizabethto^vn  and  took  100  prisoners 
and  valuable  stores.  Of  all  their  New  Jersey  con- 
quest clear  to  the  Delaware,  the  British  now  held 
only  Paulus  Hook  (Jersey  City)  and  South  Am- 
boy  on  the  bay,  and  Brunswick  isolated  but  too 
strongly  held  to  attack;  and  King's  Bridge 
marked  their  limit  up  the  Hudson. 

Washington  established  his  headquarters  at 
Morristown,  and  ordered  Putnam's  force  up  from 
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Philadelphia  to  occupy  Princeton,  planting  canton- 
ments between;  on  his  left  he  extended  them  to 
Heath  at  Peekskill.  Recruiting  took  on  fresh  life 
with  the  fresh  hope.  Now  too  Washington  could 
hope  to  arouse  the  Jerseymen ;  and  he  sent  around 
influential  men  to  stir  them  to  action.  "If  what 
they  have  suffered  does  not  arouse  their  resent- 
ment," he  said,  "they  must  not  possess  the  feel- 
ings of  humanity."  But  they  scarcely  needed  the 
hint.  Now  was  seen  the  deadly  blow  the  Hessians 
had  dealt,  not  at  America  but  Great  Britain:  the 
British  had  themselves  almost  destroyed  the  one 
element  that  made  holding  down  the  province 
possible.  Patriots  and  old  loyalists  rose  together, 
formed  military  bands,  and  patrolled  the  country, 
hanging  marauders  and  savagely  resisting  the 
bands  impressing  supplies;  growing  bolder,  they 
formed  larger  bodies,  assailed  straggling  detach- 
ments of  regulars,  and  cut  off  convoys.  The 
Brunswick  guard  were  sometimes  actually  hungry. 
The  Germans  began  deserting,  which  was  per- 
fectly safe,  as  the  British  had  no  machinery  to 
discover  or  reclaim  them;  and  Congress  assisted 
the  process  by  a  German  proclamation  offering 
every  deserter  a  land  bounty— a  document  folded 
into  the  wrappers  of  tobacco  plugs. 

Washington  on  the  25th  ordered  all  persons 
who  had  taken  British  protections  to  take  an  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  United  States  or  retire  within 
the  British  lines;  in  the  latter  case  their  property 
was  confiscated,  and  they  revenged  themselves  by 
fitting  out  privateers  and  ravaging  coast  property. 
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A  New  Jersey  delegate  objected  that  there  was  no  ^^^^ 
United  States  until  a  confederation  was  formed,  jan. 
and  each  State  required  allegiance  to  itself;  but 
constitutional  forms  were  very  elastic  just  then. 

What  Howe  had  done  before  from  political 
policy,  he  now  did  from  military  policy  and  gen-  British 
uine  fear  of  his  foe :  he  forbore  to  push  the  cam-  ^^^^ 

Wash- 

paign.  Washington  was  too  strongly  posted  for  ington 
a  winter  expedition  among  the  hills;  and  he  had 
shown  that  he  was  among  the  foremost  generals 
of  the  world.  Making  all  allowances  for  the  essen- 
tially precarious  British  situation,— maintaining 
scattered  out-stations  against  a  mobile  army  with  His 
the  whole  Union  for  a  field  of  supply  and  retreat, 
—Washington's  achievement  was  a  work  of  first- 
rate  military  genius.  With  the  last  dissolving 
scraps  of  a  thoroughly  beaten,  discouraged,  and 
wretchedly  unpro^•ided  army,  half  naked  in  the 
dead  of  winter,  within  a  fortnight  he  had  crushed 
out  two  strong  outposts  and  forced  the  abandon- 
ment of  two  more;  won  three  victories;  captured 
over  1500  British  soldiers;  recovered  from  the 
British  practically  all  New  Jersey,  just  overrun; 
and  turned  the  scale  of  his  country's  destiny  at 
the  very  crisis,  by  thus  keeping  the  army  from 
disbanding  and  the  great  half-hearted  class  from 
submitting.  And  he  had  done  this  by  sheer  force 
of  those  qualities  that  make  up  the  great  captain, 
not  the  mere  guerrilla  leader :  strategic  conception, 
tactical  skill,  an  almost  reckless  adventurousness 
and  dash  with  the  most  careful  preparation  and 
the  wariest  caution,  tremendous  energy  and  iron 
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resolution;  and  above  all  a  great,  patient,  stead- 
fast, glowingly  patriotic  soul. 

Too  many  of  his  countr\Tnen  were  blind  to  this, 
but  not  all.  "Washington  is  the  greatest  man  on 
earth,"  wrote  Robert  Morris;  and  Hooper  of 
North  Carolina  echoed  it,  saying  truly  "how  often 
America  has  been  rescued  from  ruin  by  the  mere 
strength  of  his  genius,  conduct,  and  courage,  en- 
countering every  obstacle  that  want  of  money, 
arms,  and  ammunition  could  throw  in  his  way." 
Nor  was  the  realization  that  a  great  new  soldier 
had  arisen  confined  to  this  country:  it  resounded 
through  Europe,  and  was  of  infinite  service  to 
us.  The  King  and  his  ministry  were  savage 
at  the  irreparable  mischief.  "All  our  hopes 
were  blasted  by  the  unhappy  aifair  at  Trenton," 
said  Germain;  and  he  characteristically  wrote  to 
the  Howes  that  when  the  sixty  days  were  over, 
they  must  not  let  the  "undeserving"  escape  pun- 
ishment. They  asked  in  return  if  they  were  to 
withhold  pardon  even  at  the  cost  of  prolonging 
the  war.  The  Liberals— steadily  and  powerfully 
though  vainly  fighting  the  American  cause  in  Par- 
liament— were  jubilant.  ' '  The  American  Fabius, ' ' 
military  critics  called  Washington:  absurdly 
enough,  for  Fabius  did  not  outmanoeuvre  Hanni- 
bal, exterminate  his  outposts,  and  force  him  to  fall 
back  to  the  coast,  all  in  a  few  days.  Washington 
was  as  fierce  a  fighter  as  Conde  when  he  had  any- 
thing to  fight  with. 

But  its  greatest  effect  was  in  France,  where 
statesmen  were  burning  with  desire  for  revenge 
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on  England  for  the  loss  of  Canada ;  and  where  the 
reaction  against  a  pampered  aristocracy  devonring 
and  degrading  the  people,  and  a  church  suppress- 
ing free  thought,  had  filled  society  with  an  enthu- 
siastic movement  for  humanity  and  for  freedom. 
Old  Louis  XV.  hated  freedom,  rebellion,  and 
philosophers,  and  SATiipathized  with  his  brother 
King.  His  ministers,  however,  were  eager  to  sup- 
port a  promising  chance  of  depriving  England  of 
her  colonies,  though  they  would  not  risk  open  war 
with  her  till  the  Americans  showed  themselves 
efficient  allies;  and  they  forced  the  King's  hand. 
Especially  Vergennes  the  wily  foreign  secretary, 
of  penetrating  .judgment  and  marvelous  executive 
ability,— of  whom,  when  minister  to  Turkey,  Louis 
had  said  that  if  directed  to  send  on  the  Sultan's 
head,  he  would  reply  that  it  was  a  delicate  and 
difficult  matter,  but  the  head  would  arrive,— was 
watching  affairs  with  unsleeping  vigilance. 

Arthur  Lee,  Virginia's  agent  in  London,  soon 
after  the  outbreak  sounded  the  French  ambassador 
there.  Vergennes  welcomed  the  venture,  and  em- 
ployed the  famous  Beaumarchais,  creator  of  "Fi- 
garo," to  make  arrangements;  but  Lee  lacked 
authority,  and  negotiations  at  arms'  length  were 
too  slow.  The  next  spring  Congress  sent  over  as 
authorized  agent  Silas  Deane,  a  Connecticut  ex- 
merchant,  who  arrived  in  May.  Beaumarchais 
came  to  terms  with  him:  an  imaginary  Hortales 
&  Co.  were  to  ship,  via  the  West  Indies,  arms  from 
the  King's  arsenals  and  other  war-stores  valued  at 
a  million  li\Tes  ($186,000),  on  pledge  of  Congress' 
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remitting  tobacco  and  other  articles  in  paj^nent. 
Of  the  first  three  vessels  so  dispatched,  two  were 
captured  by  the  British;  the  other  helped  equip 
the  new  regiments. 

Another  function  of  Deane 's  was  less  success- 
ful. Trained  artillerists  and  engineers  being 
scarce,  he  was  to  engage  a  few  foreign  ones;  but 
he  was  beset  by  offers  from  sources  whose  influence 
he  disliked  to  alienate,  and  sent  over  some  fifty 
with  assurances  of  rank  and  command  which 
roused  wild  wrath  among  the  American  officers. 
The  nomination  of  one,  Du  Coudray,  as  major- 
general  commanding  the  artillery,  made  Greene, 
Sullivan,  and  Knox  threaten  to  resign  in  a  body 
if  it  were  confirmed.  Yet  most  of  them  were  men 
of  large  real  ability:  among  them  a  noble  self- 
exiled  Pole,  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko,  afterwards  his 
country's  greatest  hero,  who  was  now  made  engin- 
eer for  the  northern  department. 

There  were  still  more  soaring  ambitions,  legiti- 
mately following  from  the  same  causes  that  gave 
Lee  and  Gates  their  worship  even  in  America. 
The  Due  de  Broglie  wanted  to  be  civil  and  military 
dictator  and  savior  of  the  country;  but  the  price 
he  asked  was  much  too  high,  and  we  had  too  many 
would-be  saviors  who  were  apt  to  turn  out  mere 
traitors.  But  among  the  private  adventurers  were 
men  of  real  nobility  of  character,  anxious  to  help 
a  brave  people  fighting  for  their  liberty— and  fight- 
ing an  unloved  country.  Foremost  among  these  was 
a  boy  of  nineteen,  Gilbert  Motier,  Marquis  de  La- 
fayette, heir  of  one  of  the  greatest  French  houses. 
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He  titted  out  and  stored  a  ship  at  his  own  cost; 
left  his  luxurious  existence  and  his  beloved  young- 
wife;  and  despite  the  King's  prohibition  and  a 
short  imprisonment,  sailed  for  America  April  26 
to  offer  his  sword  and  purse  to  Washington, 
serving  as  a  private  without  pay  in  the  cause  of 
freedom.  With  him  came  John  Kail),  a  German 
soldier  of  fortune  in  French  service,  but  of  the 
highest  professional  honor  and  excellent  abilities; 
and  eleven  other  French  officers.  Another  dis- 
interested recruit  was  Count  Casimir  Pulaski,  an 
exiled  Polish  nobleman. 

J ust  after  the  Declaration,  Congress  had  voted 
secret  negotiations  for  treaties  of  alliance  and 
commerce  with  European  countries;  the}'  proved 
mostly  abortive.  Deane  was  made  a  commissioner 
for  the  French  treaty,  to  be  joined  by  Lee;  and  in 
October  Franklin  was  added.  He  reached  Xantes 
December  7  on  the  Rcpn'snJ,  first  American  war- 
shi\)  to  enter  European  waters,  which  captured 
two  British  prizes  on  the  way;  the  British  Tories 
thought  and  hoped  he  was  fleeing  his  country,  but 
others  knew  better.  Stormont  the  British  ambas- 
sador demanded  of  France  the  return  of  the  prizes. 
Vergennes  replied  that  England  could  not  expect 
France  to  bear  the  burden  of  her  wars;  and  to 
a  complaint  about  the  French  volunteers  for 
America,  that  Frenchmen  liked  adventure.  Frank- 
lin, the  typical  republican  philosopher  and  states- 
man, a  picturesque  and  venerable  figure  of  antique 
simplicity,  yet  of  charming  manners  and  converse 
and  rich  stores  of  thought,  was  received  with  an 
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uproar  of  delight  by  French  societ}',  and  was  the 
lion  not  only  of  that  year  but  of  the  years  after. 
For  Continental  Europe,  America  was  "Frank- 
lin's country":  our  debt  to  him  is  incalculable,  not 
alone  for  what  he  did  but  what  he  was;  he  raised 
the  whole  character  of  the  United  States. 

Of  immediate  results,  Vergennes  for  France 
and  Aranda  for  Spain  agreed  to  allow  American 
prizes  to  be  brought  into  their  ports,  and  priva- 
teers to  be  fitted  out  there,  under  precautions  not 
to  compromise  the  governments.  This  was  done; 
and  Vergennes'  grave  explanations  and  ingenious 
evasions  in  reply  to  Stormont's  passionate  remon- 
strances, as  the  work  went  on,  the  stern  confis- 
cation of  America-bound  supplies  and  quiet  ship- 
ping of  them  thither  immediately  after  under 
other  names,  and  so  on,  form  an  amusing  chapter 
in  history— for  us  and  France.  The  commis- 
sioners asked  for  ships  and  arms ;  but  France  was 
strengthening  her  navy  and  reorganizing  her 
finances,  was  not  yet  ready  for  war,  and  they 
were  told  that  for  the  present,  only  "secret  suc- 
cors" could  be  furnished.  These  however  were 
important :  half  a  million  livres  every  quarter,  and 
an  advance  of  a  million  on  a  private  contract  with 
the  farmers-general  for  56,000  hogsheads  of  to- 
bacco. 

It  was  this  foreign  help  that  ultimately  accom- 
plished our  salvation;  but  we  had  a  long  road  of 
suffering  and  frequent  disaster,  and  steady  ex- 
haustion of  national  power  and  effort,  to  travel 
first. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 


SARATOGA  AND  PHILADELPHIA 


The  campaigDs  of  1776  had  taught  the  British 
ministry  onlv  two  lessons:  that  the  forces  at  its 
disposal  were  not  sufficient  to  divide  and  attempt 
to  seize  both  ends  of  the  Union  at  on«e ;  and  that 
the  Southern  Tories  could  no  more  assure  victory 
than  the  Xorthern.  Its  revised  plan  for  the  cam- 
paigns of  1777— primarily  Howe's,  but  eagerly 
forwarded  by  Burgoyne,  who  had  returned— was  to 
concentrate  all  its  efforts  on  New  York,  since  hir- 
ing double  the  troops  was  not  feasible.  As  that 
province  stretched  along  the  whole  western  bor- 
der of  New  England,  and  the  British  already  held 
Canada  and  commanded  the  sea,  securing  it  would 
effectively  split  the  Union  in  two,  and  cut  off 
New  England  from  giving  or  receiving  help.  The 
bulk  of  the  not  great  population  (170,000,  seventh 
among  the  States)  was  still  thought  warmly  loyal ; 
ready  if  assured  of  safety  to  assist  not  only  by 
heavy  reinforcements,  but  by  keeping  the  province 
quiet  after  victory  and  saving  a  great  force  in 
garrisons.  A  chain  of  strong  posts  from  Cham- 
plain  to  New  York,  therefore,  would  set  the  main 
army  free  to  deal  with  "Washington;  the  loyal 
middle  colonists  would  follow  the  New-Yorkers' 
lead,  and  the  great  lukewarm  element  there  would 
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follow  its  nature  and  keep  quiet.  These  colonies 
half  redeemed  and  half  bridled,  New  England  and 
the  South  could  be  separately  crushed. 

Given  the  assumptions  (the  most  important 
one  wrong),  there  is  nothing  to  criticise  in  the 
general  scheme;  the  details  are  otherwise.  These 
were  based  on  the  white  population  being  prac- 
tically confined  to  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk  val- 
con-  leys,  save  for  a  few  trading-posts.  The  lower 
British  Hudson,  the  upper  Hudson,  and  the  Mohawk  were 
expe-  therefore  each  to  be  swept  by  a  separate  expedi- 
tion, meeting  at  Albany,  and  of  course  leaving  the 
country  behind  them  quieted  for  good.  Howe  was 
to  force  the  Hudson  Highlands  and  ascend  that 
river.  Burgoyne  and  Barry  St.  Leger  were  to 
operate  from  Canada:  the  former  resuming  the 
movement  by  Lake  Champlain,  capturing  Ticon- 
deroga,  and  descending  the  Hudson;  the  latter 
with  a  small  force  moving  by  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
Lake  Ontario  to  Oswego,  joining  hands  with  the 
Johnsons  and  their  Tory  and  Iroquois  allies,  cap- 
turing Fort  Stanwix  on  the  upper  Mohawk,  and 
going  east  through  the  valley. 

The  obvious  criticism  on  this  ingenious  game 
of  chess  is,  that  on  its  face  it  substituted  three 
chances  for  one  certainty.  If  the  two  Canada 
criti-  forces  had  been  sent  to  Howe  by  sea  and  united 
with  his,  the  whole  north  could  hardly  have  kept 
the  30,000  from  speedily  reaching  Albany;  thence 
the  Mohawk  settlements,  the  upper  Hudson,  and 
Ticonderoga  would  all  have  been  at  the  mercy  of 
overwhelming  detachments  close  to  their  base. 


cisms 
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There  was  nothing  whatever  to  gain  by  this 
elaborate  strategy;  no  teeming  populations  to  be 
reduced  and  kept  from  alTording  succor  to  Albany, 
no  armies  to  prevent  from  flanking  theirs.  Had 
there  been,  the  two  northern  corps  were  absurdly 
hisufficient.  They  were  too  small  for  sure  success 
as  it  was ;  while  communication  would  be  slow, 
concert  dithcult,  and  nuitual  help  impossible.  And 
a  hitch  in  either  of  the  three  not  only  left  its  part 
imdone,  but  jeopardized  the  others. 

But  personal  ambitions^— prime  factors  even 
where  great  public  interests  are  at  stake,  for  men 
are  not  machines— wanted  a  field  for  distinction 
and  would  not  see  this,  besides  honest  though 
unmilitary  ignorance  of  actual  obstacles;  and  the 
ministry  were  easily  persuaded.  The  grand  con- 
verging combination  dazzled  the  fancy;  it  had  the 
look  of  profound  generalship.  Moreover,  Lake 
Champlain  had  always  been  the  route  for  inva- 
sion from  Canada,  and  Ticonderoga  was  the 
''key."  In  reality  it  was  no  key  to  anything: 
merely  a  convenient  base.  Its  capture  had  not 
opened  to  the  French  and  would  not  open  to 


'Carleton  favored  it  for  })is  own  desire  of  credit  and  lionors, 
wanting  a  campaign  of  liis  own  to  cany  tlirongh  his  aborted  effort  of 
the  fall  before;  perhaps  he  thought  that  as  outranking  Howe,  once 
in  New  York  he  would  be  head  commander  and  have  all  the  glory. 
Burgoyne  urged  it  on  to  have  the  command  himself;  stimulating  the 
ministry's  displeasure  at  Carleton's  slackness  and  at  his  alleged  re- 
luctance to  employ  the  Indians,  whom  the  furious  King  kept  insist- 
ing on  stirring  up  along  the  whole  border — a  reluctance  to  Carleton's 
•  •redit  but  that  it  seems  ill-founded,  tliough  he  doubtless  reailized  .some 
of  the  fatal  Indian  defect*  which  Burgoyne  was  to  find  out.  It  was 
Burgoyne  that  devised  St.  Leger's  expedition,  dependent  on  the  Iro- 
quois :  but  lie  thought  military  orders  would  keep  them  in  bounds. 
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the  British  a  mile  of  the  sixty  from  the  lake  to 
Albany,  except  as  won  by  fighting;  it  gave  no  one 
the  command  of  the  lake  against  a  superior 
fleet.  It  Avas  one  of  those  ugly  obstacles  ruinous 
to  leave  and  fruitless  to  take.  Even  so,  it  must 
be  garrisoned  and  communications  kept  open  by 
a  line  of  detachments;  which  would  weaken 
Burgoyne's  moderate  corps  too  much  for  effective 
use,  though  a  trifle  to  the  united  army,  first  vic- 
torious. Sixty  miles  was  no  distance  in  Europe, 
over  plenty  of  good  roads,  through  countries  rich 
with  every  supply :  here  for  part  of  the  way  there 
was  but  one  wretched  road  through  unbroken 
swampy  forest,  the  rest  few  and  poor,  the  country 
almost  cmpt}^  of  supplies  and  easily  rendered 
wholly  so.  But  this  w^as  not  known;  and  had  it 
been,  surely  English  troops  would  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  that  short  march.  Burgoyne,  despite  the 
Boston  proof  that  a  collection  of  militia  companies 
could  paralyze  a  regular  arm}^,  still  despised  the 
provincial  forces  to  be  overcome;  and  the  dream 
of  loyalists  rising  and  flocking  to  him  converted 
every  deficit  to  an  overplus.  That  skirting  New 
England's  flank  involved  the  risk  of  attack  by 
that  flank  was  forgotten  for  the  same  reasons,  and 
l)ecause  the  need  of  sending  out  flying  corps  was 
not  foreboded. 

Dullness  and  self-indulgence  completed  the  dis- 
aster earned  by  ignorance,  prejudice,  visions,  and 
ambitions.  If  the  chances  for  accomplishing  any- 
thing were  imperiled  by  making  three  second-rate 
forces  out  of  one  invincible  force,  they  would 
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almost  certainly  he  ruined  by  any  of  the  three 
dropping  out;  and  Germain  should  have  seen  that 
inflexible  (nxlers  must  be  given  to  all.  Sueh  were 
given  to  Burgoyne  for  the  Canada  pair;  but  Howe, 
relied  on  as  father  of  the  plan,  was  left  to  his 
discretion.  Even  when  he  wi-ote  that  he  had  an- 
other in  mind,  Germain  only  "trusted"  it  would 
not  interfere  with  this;  finally  dictated  a  positive 
order,  but  would  not  postpone  departure  for  the 
country  half  an  hour  to  have  it  copied  and  sign  it ; 
and  on  his  return,  incredible  as  it  seems,  forgot 
the  whole  business— which  shows  that  he  had  l)een 
merely  countersigning  other  men's  ideas,  but  does 
him  no  more  credit.  George  III.  would  have 
remained  in  town  the  whole  summer  first,  and 
would  not  have  forgotten  the  fate  of  his  armies. 

The  American  cause  too  was  deeply  affected 
by  personal  issues.  One  skein  of  them  lifted  an 
incapable  officer  into  power  of  bringing  on  a  dread- 
ful disaster,  helped  to  incense  a  very  great  one 
into  treason,  and  later  threatened  to  displace  our 
greatest  and  most  indispensable  one. 

The  feud  of  New  England  against  Schuyler, 
partly  from  interest  and  partly  from  manners, 
has  been  noted ;  it  aided  in  making  him  the  scape- 
goat of  the  public  irritation  over  the  Canada 
failure,— laid  to  his  slackness  in  supporting  the 
armies  there,— and  was  secretly  envenomed  by 
Gates  for  reasons  before  given.  A  regular  set  was 
made  upon  him,  by  direct  charge  and  insinuation, 
so  persistent  and  virulent  that  at  last  he  resigned 
all  his  public  trusts  and  demanded  a  court  of 
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^^^^  iiiquiiT.  Cougress,  by  a  handsome  official  letter 
of  Ilaneoek's,  refused  to  accept  the  resignation, 
and  he  withdrew  it. 

Gates  was  much  disappointed.  He  was  not 
without  abilities,  though  not  eminent  either  for 
Gates  courage,  energy,  decision,  or  military  judgment; 
nor  without  good  feeling  w^hen  his  advancement 
was  not  involved.  But  he  w^as  inordinately  con- 
ceited, small-souled,  and  purely  self-seeking;  con- 
sidered any  appointment  below  the  highest  grade 
an  affront;  and  throughout  made  underhand 
war  on  Schuyler,  Washington,  Arnold,  Morgan, 
Greene,  and  every  other  officer  who  stood  in  his 
way.  He  was  now  bent  on  gaining  Schuyler's 
Present  place,  acting  independently  of  Washington,  and 
purposes  i^gjjjg  really  his  superior  and  conducting  the  war. 
He  refused  as  before  mentioned  to  share  the 
Trenton  surprise,  and  spent  the  next  two  months 
besieging  members  of  Congress:  championing  the 
New^  England  side  as  to  Vermont,^  asserting  that 
he  had  commanded  at  Ticonderoga  and  prevented 
Carleton  joining  Howe,  and  disparaging  Schuyler, 
Action  a  member  but  absent.  The  latter  played  into  his 
hands  by  a  tart  letter  to  Congress  complaining  of 

1  This  controversy  is  persistently  misunderstood  and  misstated.  The 
Green  Mountain  Boys  were  not  fighting  over  a  question  of  jurisdiction, 
but  of  property.  New  York  insisted  on  ousting  the  Vermont  settlers 
or  making  them  buy  their  properties  over  again:  the  settlers — predom- 
inantly from  Connecticut,  also  from  Massachusetts  and  New  Hamp- 
sliire — believed  it  was  because  the  governing  ring,  having  taken  for 
themselves  all  the  best  available  lands  of  that  colony,  wislied  to  utilize 
tliose  of  the  New  Hampshire  Grants  in  rewarding  their  lienclimen. 
This,  not  abstract  New-Englaiidism.  was  wliy  the  New  York  surveyors 
■were  driven  out  and  marked  with  the  "beech  seal."  Gates  is  entitled 
to  the  credit  of  being  on  the  right  side,  but  not  probably  to  that  of  a 
disintereflted  passion  for  justice. 
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its  action.  The  majority,  perhaps  not  sorry  for 
an  excuse,— for  New  Enghind's  enmity  prejudiced 
the  j>ublic  service  by  withholdinc;  both  help  and 
obedience,  and  its  members  formed  much  pf  Con- 
gress' vital  energy,— took  offense,  demanded  an 
apology,  and  without  consulting  Washington  sent 
Gates  in  February  to  command  at  Ticonderoga: 
the  most  important  post  in  ^Vmerica,  he  styled  it. 

Gates  at  once  showed  his  hand  in  full.  He 
left  a  plan  for  the  disposition  of  all  the  American 
armies  in  the  coming  camjiaign ;  made  requi- 
sitions for  troops  direct  to  Congress,  "the  common 
parent  o^  all  the  xS^merican  armies,''  instead  of 
Washington,  and  was  backed  by  it;  wrote  brag- 
gingly  to  Congress  that  Ticonderoga  might  be 
accounted  secure— which  merely  meant  confidence 
in  their  honoring  his  recjuisitions,  but  confirmed 
them  in  a  mischievous  delusion;^  and  proposed  to 
give  Schuyler  a  minor  appointment.  Schuyler  in 
April  found  the  position  intolerable;  resumed  his 
seat  in  Congress;  and  with  difficulty  regained  his 
headship  ^lay  22,  on  his  pledge  that  Ticonderoga 
should  be  held.  Gates  was  still  to  retain  his  active 
command  there.  As  it  turned  out,  Schm^ler's 
worst  enemy  could  not  have  wished  him  worse 
or  Gates  better;  but  Gates  was  furious  with  dis- 
appointment at  the  bursting  of  his  bubble.  He  re- 
ported to  Schuyler  Jime  4,  but  five  days  later 


'On  May  30  he  -wrote  to  Washington  for  Conprecs  that  the  num- 
bers were  "shamefnlly  deficient."  and  notified  tlie  Massachusetts 
government  that  "not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost"  in  hurrv-iug  up  more 
men;  but  thLs  was  taken  a.s  "business"  to  get  all  he  could,  and  the 
impression  of  his  confidence  remained. 
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got  leave  of  absence  and  flew  to  Congress  again; 
where  lie  made  such  a  scene  that  he  had  to  be 
ejected,  but  his  "influence"  prevented  its  harming 
hun.  June  5,  Schuyler  sent  Arthur  St.  Clair  to 
take  his  place. 

Arnold  had  been  much  worse  treated  than 
Schuyler,  as  having  tangibly  earned  more.  He 
Arnold  ^^''^^  scuior  brigadier,  and  on  his  record  was  far 
the  most  brilliant  general  in  the  army  next  to 
Washington,  and  certainl}'^  the  most  famous;  sur- 
passing even  him  in  being  a  naval  hero  as  well. 
The  wilderness  march,  the  storm  of  Quebec,  the 
battle  of  Lake  Champlain,  formed  a  then  unique 
body  of  achievements.  On  February  19  Congress 
appointed  Stirling,  Mifflin,  St.  Clair,  Stephen,  and 
Lincoln  major-generals  over  his  head;  good  offi- 
cers, but  all  five,  on  the  facts  then  or  now,  far 
from  making  up  an  Arnold.  Washington  was 
astounded  and  incredulous;  the  newspapers  said 
Arnold  had  had  a  prior  appointment,  and  he 
thought  it  must  be  this  or  a  technical  blunder.  He 
begged  Arnold  to  wait  till  he  investigated,  before 
acting  hastily.  Arnold  was  cut  to  the  heart  and 
proposed  to  resign  at  once. 

The  explanation  was  the  old  one  of  the  States 
demanding  their  share  of  the  ''patronage":  offi- 
cers were  henceforth  to  be  assigned  to  the  States 
according  to  the  number  of  troops  they  furnished ; 
Connecticut  had  two  major-generals  already 
(Putnam  and  Spencer),  and  the  others  would 
allow  her  no  more.  This  was  doubtless  a  real  and 
powerful  reason  (Lincoln  had  been  raised  from 
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the  militia  over  the  heads  of  all  the  regular 
brigadiers,  to  please  Massachusetts)  ;  but  it  might 
not  have  ruled  against  such  glorious  deeds,  had 
there  not  been  others  or  excuses.  One  was  a 
charge  that  he  had  misappropriated  goods  under  Arnold's 
guise  of  impressment  at  Montreal.  This  was  in  ^g^*' 
fact  pure  revenge  from  an  officer  whom  he  had 
accused  of  looting  British  officers'  baggage,  and 
who  was  refused  a  committee  of  intjuiry  by  every 
official  who  looked  into  it,  and  by  a  Congressional 
committee.  The  Board  of  War  later  denounced 
his  charges  against  Arnold  as  "cruel  and  ground- 

^        *^  ^  Unjust 

less  aspersions";  but  while  pending,  they  were  a  charges 
grateful  pretext  for  the  feud  already  begun  by 
the  Ticonderoga  quarrels,  wherein  also  this  officer 
was  a  chief.  It  was  further  deepened  by  Arnold's 
warm  and  open  championship  of  Schuyler,  which 
in  addition  drew  the  lightning  of  Gates'  rancor 
upon  him,  as  Washington's  esteem  did  Gates' 
jealousy;  and  not  helped  by  the  proud  unconcili- 
atory  temper  which  so  often  goes  with  a  vehement 
generous  s])irit  and  consciousness  of  large  abilities 
and  lofty  aims.   Schuyler  was  of  the  same  breed. 

Arnold  accepted  the  official  reason  with  the 
self-restraint  and  magnanimity  he  showed  so  often 
aften\'ard,  and  withdrew  his  resignation  for  his  Arnold 
country's  .sake.   The  same  day  he  was  thus  passed  g^^^^' 
over.  Stark  was  so  too  in  the  list  of  new  brigadiers  resiens 
(as  insubordinate),  and  at  once  left  the  service. 

Howe,  waiting  for  reinforcements  and  then 
for  developments  hereafter  noted,  employed  him- 
self meantime  in  clearing  his  neighborhood.  On 
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March  23  he  sacked  the  magazines  at  Peekskill, 
March-    the  lowcst  Aiiiei'ican  post  on  the  Hudson,  On 
April    April  13  Cornwallis  surprised  and  cut  up  Lincoln 
Howe's    near  Brunswick.   On  April  23  Howe  sent  Tryon 

^oxe-    ^^^^  ^^^^^       destroy  a  large  magazine  at 

ments    Danburv,  near  the  western  border  of  Connecticut. 

Tryon,  going  by  the  Sound  and  overland  from 
between  Fairfield  and  Norwalk,  on  the  26th  and 
that  night  burnt  not  only  the  stores  but  the  town; 
after  the  amiable  habit  of  royal  ex-governors.  By 
Retreat    ^^^^  time  SiUimau  from  Fairfield  with  500  militia 
from  ^  was  upon  his  track;  soon  joined  by  Wooster  and 
Danbury    ^mold  (visitiug  liis  family  in  New  Haven)  with 
100  or  so  ex-Continentals  picked  up  on  the  road. 
The  troops  divided:  Wooster  to  assail  Tryon 's 
rear,  in  doing  which  the  old  hero  was  mortally 
"wounded  but  his  men  took  forty  prisoners ;  Arnold 
and  Silliman  to  cut  off  Tryon 's  retreat  through 
Ridgefield,  gaining  more  recruits  as  they  w^nt. 
With  a  quarter  of  the  British  force,  Arnold 
Arnold    blocked  their  march  for  some  time  along  a  barri- 
^hts    caded  ledge-road,  till  outflanked,  his  horse  killed 
Ridge-    under  him  by  nine  bullets  at  once,  and  he  escaping 
^^^^    capture  or  death  by  marvelous  readiness  and 
bravery.     Their  next  day's  march— in  which 
Tryon  burnt  the  houses  and  village-clusters  on 
his  way— was  like  another  Lexington  retreat;  and 
was  again  barred  by  Arnold  at  the  Saugatuck 
sauga^-    bridge.   They  evaded  him  by  fording  the  stream, 
tuck    driving  off  a  troop  of  militia;  but  with  three 
cannon  on  their  flank,  the  Americans  forced  them 
to  a  halt  and  a  sharp  combat,  completely  broke 
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tlieui,  and  would  probably  have  captured  the  whole 
flviuiir  rout  had  uot  a  bodv  of  marines  lauded  from 
the  tieet.  Ai-uold  had  a  second  horse  shot  under 
him  and  his  collar  shot  through.  The  British  lost 
about  300  in  the  expedition,  the  Americans  100.^ 
The  country  rang  with  ^Vi-nold's  exploits,  and 
Congress  was  fairh'  shamed  into  some  amends. 
They  appoiuted  him  a  major-general,  presented 
him  a  caparisoned  horse,  and  hurried  up  the  drag- 
ging Montreal  investigation  to  a  swift  decision 
that  the  charges  were  sheer  malice.  Still  they 
would  not  restore  him  his  seniority  of  rank. 
Washington  asked  him  to  take  command  at  Peeks- 
kill;  he  declined  in  order  to  ask  Congress  to  do 
him  justice,  and  to  audit  his  claims,  he  having 
sacrificed  much  of  his  own  fortune  and  strained 
his  credit  in  supplying  the  Canadian  army's 
necessities.  Congress  was  inexorable  on  the  first, 
but  referred  the  second  to  a  conunittee,  which  did 
not  report. 

Arnold  in  June  was  made  conmiander  of  the 
force  at  Philadelphia  to  ward  off  an  expected 
attack  of  Howe,  which  did  not  come.  On  July  10, 
his  patience  worn  out  with  injustice,  he  sent  in 
his  resignation  to  Congress;  but  the  same  day  it 
received  a  letter  from  "Washington  announcing 
Burgo}Tie's  advance,  from  Ticonderoga  toward 
the  Hudson,  and  asking  in  strong  t^ms  to  have 
Arnold  sent  on  to  lead  and  animate  the  militia. 


'A  month  later  Return  Jonathan  Meigs  played  a  very  brilliant 
retnm  game  for  thLs;  destroying  a  large  Britisli  magazine  at  Sag 
Harbor,  -with  a  dozen  or  more  merchant  vessels  at  the  wharf,  and 
captnring  the  entire  garrison  of  ninety  men. 
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Arnold  was  sensitive  to  Washington's  high  esteem, 
burning  with  patriotic  zeal,  and  eager  for  war- 
fare ;  he  not  only  suspended  his  resignation,  but 
with  rare  generosity  oliered  to  serve  under  his 
juniors,  trusting  to  the  future  to  gain  his  rights. 

The  Americans  overestimated  Ticonderoga's 
importance  as  much  as  the  British,  but  uni- 
versally believed  the  rumored  movement  against 
it  a  feint:  Schuyler  thought,  to  mask  a  New 
England  campaign  in  concert  with  a  New  York 
force  up  from  the  coast  ;^  Washington  and  Con- 
gress, to  divert  troops  from  the  defense  of  Phila- 
delphia. Burgoyne's  probable  force  was  also 
persistently  underrated:  Washington  was  sure  it 
could  not  be  over  5000.  Hence,  though  public 
opinion  was  hysterically  determined  on  the  re- 
tention of  the  post,  all  effort  was  directed  to  other 
quarters,  themselves  needing  more  of  everything 
than  they  could  have ;  and  it  was  left  half  naked. 
It  had  two  or  three  miles  of  lines,  besides  Mount 
Independence  south  across  the  lake  narrows;  and 
the  fall  l)efore,  every  competent  officer  there  had 
estimated  ten  or  twelve  thousand  men  as  the 
minimum  for  holding  it.  On  June  12  St.  Clair 
found  it  manned  by  2200  or  so,  several  hundred 
being  militia  constantly  dropping  out;  miserably 
ill  equipped  and  supplied,  and  too  short  of  pro- 
visions to  allow  the  calling  in  of  reinforcements; 
at  best  not  enough  to  man  half  the  works,  so  that 


^  Gtermain  really  had  told  the  Howes  that  the  Kinf?  wished  all  the 
New  England  ports  occupied  or  destroyed,  but  they  declined  to  take  the 
hint. 
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in  a  siege  all  must  be  on  duty  day  and  night,  and 
soon  worn  out  if  not  earlier  overpowered. 

In  a  word,  the  place  was  a  mere  trap  if  in- 
vested ;  the  persistent  American  hope  was  a  frontal 
assault,  but  the  British  had  learned  common-sense. 
Abandoning  the  north  side  and  concentrating  on 
Mount  Independence  would  increase  the  fighting 
chance  but  not  the  food ;  even  so,  Schuyler  and  St. 
Clair  dared  not  do  it  till  forced,  in  fear  of  censure 
and  reverse  orders  from  the  Board  of  War,  which 
had  laid  out  new  works  to  hold  the  former. 
Schuyler  hurried  up  some  provisions  and  other 
supplies,  mechanics  to  strengthen  the  works,  and 
militia  to  make  good  the  withdrawals;  but  on  the 
20th,  a  council  of  war  headed  by  him  voted  to  evac- 
uate altogether  if  supplies  could  not  be  greatly 
augmented.  He  had  been  so  galled  with  sneers  as 
white-livered  that  he  did  not  report  these  facts  to 
Washington  or  Congress,  who  were  led  to  believe 
that  the  garrison  equaled  Burgoyne's  force  and 
was  competent  to  hold  out.^ 

The  key  to  the  whole  situation  was  Sugar  Loaf 
Hill  1400  yards  south  across  the  Lake  George  out- 
let, 600  feet  high  and  absolutely  commanding  both 
forts  and  the  lake  around;  and  Gates'  adjutant 
John  Trumbull  the  fall  before  had  urged  its  sole 
occupation,  abandoning  the  others.  A  few  hun- 
dred men  with  moderate  supplies,  both  to  be  had, 

'  It  is  fair  to  rpmember  that  till  Burpoyne's  very  arrival,  even  the 
commanders  on  the  spot  believed  that  Ticonderoga  was  not  his  objec- 
tive, and  they  wonld  not  have  to  justify  their  statements.  The  sconts 
sent  oat  to  pain  information  as  to  his  march  were  slain  by  tlie  Indians 
or  could  leam  nothing. 
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in  place  of  10,000  and  huge  stores  not  to  be,  could 
hold  it  and  detain  a  considerable  hostile  'force  ^ 
till  a  relieving  army  came  up;  and  the  enemy's 
seizing  it  would  make  the  others  untenable.  Gates 
scouted  the  idea— the  hill  was  too  steep  to  haul 
artillery  up,  and  too  far  off  to  be  dangerous; 
though  Trumbull,  Arnold,  and  Wayne  dis- 
proved both.  Trumbull  laid  the  plan  also  before 
Schuyler  and  the  Board  of  War,  but  both  accepted 
Gates'  judgment  as  an  expert  professional  and 
paid  no  attention  to  it.  St.  Clair  could  not  have 
adopted  it  without  their  permission ;  and  to  occupy 
all  three  posts  with  his  handful  of  men  would  only 
be  consigning  the  other  two  to  destruction. 

Burgoyne,  leaving  some  3750  regulars  with  the 
chagrined  and  recriminatory  Carleton,  set  out 
from  St.  John's  on  June  15  with  about  7500  troops 
(including  148  Canadian  militia),  three  of  the 
best  generals  in  Europe,— the  Highlander  Simon 
Fraser  heading  the  British  regulars,  William 
Phillips  the  artillery,  and  Baron  Riedesel  the  3116 
Germans,  three-fourths  Brunswickers,— and  lesser 
officers  of  distinction;  a  superb  artillery  train  of 
142  guns;  and  an  interminable  supply  train 
swollen  by  the  officers'  vast  extra  baggage,  their 
wives  coming  with  them  as  on  a  picnic.  To  one 
of  these,  the  brave,  generous,  and  accomplished 
IVIadame  Riedesel,  we  owe  a  charmingly  vivid  ac- 
count of  many  personal  details  of  the  campaign. 

'Of  conrse  if  the  10,000  could  be  had,  it  would  be  better  to  occupy 
this  and  the  old  lines  too,  as  detaining  tlie  whole  of  any  Britisli  invad- 
ing army  instead  of  a  corps.  But  even  tlie  latter  would  cripple  it.  In 
any  ^vpiit  this  spot  was  foremost  and  vital. 
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Oil  the  way  some  400  Canadian  Indians— 
Iroqnois,  Ottawas,  Al^onquins,  and  Abenakis— 
joined,  and  shortly  began  to  bring  in  a  harvest  of 
miscellaneous  scalps.  This  troubled  Burgoyne, 
who  was  a  humane  man  and  had  flattered  himself 
with  restraining  them  to  civilized  methods.  At 
the  falls  of  the  Bouquet  near  the  west  shore  of  the 
lake,  where  he  remained  a  week  assembling  the 
forces,  on  the  21st  he  held  a  "congress"  of  them 
and  made  a  liigh-floNm  speech;  including  an  in- 
junction under  penalty  not  to  kill  non-combatants 
or  scalp  any  but  the  dead,  with  the  lure  of  a 
reward  for  living  prisoners.  They  sardonically 
agreed.  At  Crown  Point  he  halted  three  days  to 
establish  magazines  and  let  the  rear  come  up, 
leaving  200  men  for  a  guard.  Thence  he  issued 
a  grandiose  proclamation  to  the  Americans, 
menacing  the  "hardened  enemies  of  Great  Brit- 
ain" with  tlie  extreme  of  Indian  vengeance  if  they 
held  out.^  About  100  Tories  came  in  during  the 
month,  in  place  of  the  thousands  he  had  counted 
on. 

On  the  1st  of  July  his  forces  encamped  before 
the  twin  American  posts,  connected  by  a  bridge 
and  having  the  channel  barred  by  a  boom  and  a 
colossal  chain ;  by  the  4th  Ticonderoga  was  wholly 
cut  off,  and  Blount  Independence  all  but  the  neck 


'  He  was  constantly  exploiting  this  threat  to  terrorize  the  patriots, 
and  deeply  outragred  when  charged  with  meaninj?  it  or  helping:  to  carry 
it  out.  British  border  commanders  were  always  between  tlie  devil  of 
ministerial  orders,  and  the  deep  sea  of  the  suicidal  Indian  ferocity, 
rapacity,  and  instability.  They  also  valued  the  real  Indian  services  as 
scouts  and  pruides.  till  they  proved  dearly  bought. 
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from  the  lake  to  a  creek  on  the  east,  left  open  for 
a  decoy  to  supplies.  Phillips  had  noted  Sugar 
Loaf  Hill;  that  night  an  engineer  party  leveled 
roads  up  it,  and  by  morning  a  powerful  battery 
ero\^Tied  it.  The  British  exultantly  dubbed  it 
Mount  Defiance,  a  name  it  still  bears.  Another 
day  and  the  gap  would  be-  closed,  and  a  simul- 
taneous assault  made  by  three  or  four  times  the 
American  forces,^  covered  by  a  crushing  bombard- 
ment. A  council  of  war  was  at  once  called,  and 
the  vote  to  evacuate  was  unanimous.  St.  Clair 
had  his  choice  of  voting  to  save  the  army  by  flight, 
or  to  save  his  reputation  by  slaughtering  part  of 
the  army  in  hopeless  resistance  and  surrendering 
the  rest;  he  chose  the  really  braA^e  and  patriotic 
part,  like  AVilliam  Hull  with  a  far  harder  choice 
thirty-five  years  later.  In  both  cases  the  fault 
was  with  those  who  set  them  a  task  and  left  them 
without  means  to  execute  it. 

That  night  the  baggage  and  stores,  the  women 
and  helpless,  and  a  few  hundred  troops  to  guard 
them,  were  embarked  for  Skenesborough  (White- 
hall) ;  in  lack  of  boats  the  rest  united  at  Mount 
Independence,  and  about  dawn  set  out  for  the  same 
goal  via  Castleton  southeast.    All  this  escaped 


'Besides  artillerjTnon  niid  unarmed  mechanics,  Burgoyne  had 
about  7000  exclusive  of  Indians.  St.  Clair  had  1965,  including  250 
militia  with  two  days  more  to  serve,  unruly,  sulky,  and  waiting  the 
moment  to  quit;  plus  some  900  militia  come  in  the  day  before,  and 
resolved  on  staying  but  a  few  days.  If  cooped  in,  all  must  have  re- 
mained; but  tlie  generals  were  uneasy  about  manning  the  works  with 
the  last  two  bodies,  and  St.  Clair  did  not  count  them  in  at  all.  There 
were  not  200  bayonets  among  the  whole  3000,  so  that  they  would  be 
nearly  helpless  if  the  lines  were  forced. 


« 
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British  uotice,  till  advertised  by  the  burning  head- 
quarters of  the  mount's  French  commandant  and 
by  a  couj)le  of  deserters  (the  two  events  possibly 
connected) ;  then  the  Germans  were  on  the  hill 
before  the  Americans  were  off.  Burgoyne  sent  f^f^^*" 
Fraser  in  pursuit  with  900  grenadiers,  garrisoned  Ticonde- 
the  works,  dispatched  Riedesel  to  support  Fraser,  '^^^^ 
broke  the  boom  and  chain,  and  sped  up  the  lake 
after  the  fugitive  vessels.  Two  were  captured, 
three  abandoned  and  l)lown  up.  The  troops  and 
the  Skenesl)orough  garrison  set  fire  to  the  works, 
and  retreated  toward  Fort  Anne  sixteen  miles  oft'. 
Part  sailed  up  Wood  Creek  (navigable  thither 
from  the  falls  at  Skenesborough),  and  were  cap- 
tured. The  remaining  500  luider  Colonels  Long 
and  Van  Rensselaer  reached  the  fort ;  next  morn- 
ing they  turned  on  the  pursuing  British  regiment 
of  543  with  such  fury  that  they  drove  it  to  a  hill- 
top, beset  it  for  two  hours,  and  would  probably  Not 
have  dispersed  it  but  for  failure  of  ammunition.^ 
But  they  had  gained  their  chief  aim,  of  checking 
the  British  advance  to  Fort  George  at  the  foot  of 
Lake  George  till  they  could  remove  the  stores  and 
artillery.  They  evacuated  Fort  Anne,  but  the 
British  regiment  fell  back  to  -Skenesborough  and 
the  Americans  reoccupied  the  fort  for  a  tune. 

Meantime  St.  Clair  with  the  bulk  of  his  force 
gained  Castleton,  twelve  miles  northeast  of  Skenes- 
borough. The  three  rear  regiments  under  War- 
ner, Hale,  and  Francis,  with  numerous  sb'agglers 


tamely 


'  So  they  reported ;  the  Britisli  commander  lays  the  retreat  to  the 
arrival  of  a  band  of  Indians     Both  may  have  coincided. 
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picked  up  on  the  road,— about  1000  nominal 
effectives,  but  many  too  sick  for  service,— halted 
for  the  night  at  Hubbardton  six  miles  back;  con- 
trary to  St.  Glair's  orders,  but  probably  from 
inabilit}^  to  march  all  night.  About  five  the  next 
morning,  Fraser— who  had  saved  his  men's  legs 
by  sailing  up  East  Bay,  and  been  guided  to  the 
camp  by  a  local  Torj^- was  upon  them.  Hale's 
regiment,  many  of  them  invalids,  broke  and  ran 
almost  at  once  with  their  sick  colonel;  cut  off 
on  the  Castleton  road  b}'  an  equal  detachment 
sent  around  by  Fraser,  they  surrendered.  The 
others  not  only  held  their  own  against  this  much 
superior  British  force,  but  inflicted  such  tremen- 
dous loss— 161,  near  a  fifth— that  Fraser  was 
falling  back,  when  Riedesel  came  up  and  over- 
whelmed the  Americans  (two  of  St.  Clair's  militia 
regiments  camped  within  a  couple  of  miles  deiy- 
ing  his  orders  to  reinforce  them).  The  Germans 
lost  22  men,  but  Francis  was  killed  and  the  pat- 
riots routed,  some  200  being  taken  prisoners. 

Most  of  the  militia  went  home;  a  couple  of 
hundred  and  of  Continentals  straggled  to  Rutland 
ten  or  twelve  miles  east,  whither  St.  Clair  had  pro- 
ceeded on  hearing  of  the  fall  of  Skenesborough. 
Warner  was  sent  to  Manchester  twenty-two  miles 
north  of  Bennington  to  enlist  a  fresh  force.  But 
the  British  feared  to  provoke  any  more  such 
battles  away  from  their  main  body,  and  on  the 
12th  St.  Clair  managed  with  1500  men  to  reach 
Fort  Edward  on  the  Hudson,  where  the  whole 
northern  army  was  now  gathered.    Schuyler  was 
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doing  all  that  incessant  labor  and  energy  could 
do  to  raise  the  country  and  provide  men,  arms, 
munitions,  and  food;  but  that  was  a  work  of  time, 
and  the  tirst  nmnbered  barely  4500,  dreadfully 
lacking  in  all  the  rest. 

An  uproar  of  disappointment,  fear,  and  rage 
greeted  this  abandonment  of  the  "key"  of  the 
north  "without  a  blow,"  and  post  after  post  with 
it,  though  in  fact  some  hard  blows  had  been  given. 
The  country  had  been  steeped  in  the  idea  that 
the  loss  of  this  key  would  leave  the  house  open 
and  defenseless.  It  had  been  kept  in  a  fools - 
paradise  partly  by  hopes  it  left  to  execute  them- 
selves; in  part  by  optimistic  assurances,  based 
on  men  and  supplies  hoj^ed  for  and  an  attack 
hoped  against,  from  commanders  afraid  of  being 
accused  of  panic  and  displaced  if  they  harped  on 
the  cold  truth.  And  it  was  right  in  feeling  that  we 
must  make  the  British  earn  their  way  by  inches 
in  stubborn  fighting;  but  not  at  the  cost  of  los- 
ing the  whole  army,  as  to  which  the  coimnander 
must  judge.  Washington  had  suffered  from  that 
impatient  ignorance.  In  its  wrath.  Congress 
(whose  Board  of  War  was  supreme  culprit  in 
retaining  the  works  at  an  untenable  spot)  ordered 
all  the  northern  generals  recalled  and  court-mar- 
tialed; but  Washington  induced  saner  counsels, 
though  sharing  the  sentiment  with  more  balance.^ 
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'  He  insisted,  however,  that  St.  Clair  ought  to  retire  and  ask  for  a 
court  of  inqniry.  He  ■was  misled  by  tlie  unhandsome  conduct  of 
Schuyler  (perhaps  the  sole  occasion  with  tliat  higrh -minded  gentleman), 
who  was  nervously  afraid  of  a  fresh  onslaught,  hastened  to  deny  hav- 
ing ever  suggested  the  evacuation,  and  wrote  to  the  New  York  Council 
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There  was  some  further  loss  in  store,  and 
more  fright  and  anger;  but  in  fact  the  fatal  pro- 
cess of  attrition  had  begun  for  the  British.  Bur- 
goyne  asked  Carleton  to  garrison  Ticonderoga 
with  some  of  his  reserves;  Carleton  refused  as 
commanding  only  in  Cmiada,^  and  Burgoyne  had 
to  "drain  the  life-blood  of  his  army"  for  a  garri- 
son (910) .  While  he  halted  three  weeks  at  Skenes- 
borough  to  regather  his  army  and  supplies, 
Schuyler  heaped  obstacles  on  the  path  to  Fort 
Edward  and  drove  off  all  the  stock.  The  navi- 
gation of  Wood  Creek  was  blocked  up ;  every  defile 
on  the  road  from  Fort  Anne  w^as  turned  into  a 
chevaux-de-frise  of  felled  trees  with  interlocked 
branches;  the  forty  or  fifty  bridges  and  the  log 
causeways  over  the  huge  swamps,  one  of  them  two 
miles  long,  were  all  broken  down  or  up ;  the  creek 
channels  were  choked  with  stumps  and  stones, 


that  St.  Clair  had  5000  men  in  the  fort.  Sclmyler  wronged  his  better 
nature  for  nothing:  a  fewweeks  later  he  lost  the  command  in  spite 
of  it.  St.  Clair  like  a  man  took  on  himself  the  sole  responsibility, 
echoed  Schuyler's  disclaimer  emphatically  in  every  quarter  as  if 
Schuyler's  reputation  were  the  dearest  thing  in  the  world  to  him,  and 
never  once  cited  the  council  of  war  of  June  20.  At  the  same  time  he 
firmly  declared  that  he  had  done  only  the  right  thing;  and  the  court 
next  year  could  but  coincide.  We  have  shown  that  the  primary  causes 
of  the  disaster  were  no  one's  fault, — incredulity  of  attack  till  too  late 
to  furnish  liclp  in  time,  and  misconception  of  the  help  needed  (partly 
from  the  commanders'  politic  cheerfulness);  the  secondary  but  equally 
vital,  Gates'  indolent  conceit  of  his  ovm  judgment  which  led  to  keep- 
ing the  works  in  a  place  at  the  enemy's  mercy.  It  is  one  of  the  usual 
ironies,  tliat  the  one  man  personally  to  blame  was  not  only  unblamed, 
but  glorified  and  made  supreme  for  having  been  sure  to  prevent  it  if 
present;  and  tlie  scapegoats  were  the  ones  who  had  saved  the  northern 
army  from  going  with  the  fort. 

•  He  was  left  in  command  of  his  province,  Burgojme  being  com- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  expeditionary  army  as  soon  as  it  crossed  the 
border. 
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aud  the  waters  thus  overflowed  upon  the  clayey 
paths. 

Seemingly  this  ought  to  have  given  the  British 
hard  lighting  as  well  as  slow  marching  and  fatigue 
work:  Arnold  having  now  joined  Schuyler  and 
been  placed  in  connnand  of  the  half  of  his  force 
next  the  enemy,  it  was  certainly  not  possible  or 
it  would  have  been  done,  but  we  can  only  guess 
at  the  reason.  Nervous  terror  of  the  Indians  who 
filled  the  forest,  among  troops  unused  to  fighting 
them,  was  pretty  certainly  the  chief  one:  mere 
prowling  bands  created  a  panic  more  than  once, 
and  Schuyler  begged  Washington  for  a  reinforce- 
ment of  Indian-fighters  as  a  prime  necessit}'.  At 
any  rate,  he  evacuated  Fort  Edward  and  fell  south 
a  short  distance  to  Moses'  Kill  before  Burgoyne 
started  from  Skenesborough  (23d),  neither  the 
British  sappers  remaking  the  road  nor  the  troops 
on  the  march  being  resisted  by  other  foes  than 
the  still  terrible  mosquitoes. 

Fort  Edward  was  another  of  those  colonial 
posts  within  artillery  range  of  higher  ground, 
quite  good  against  Indians  for  whom  they  were 
built,  but  not  against  civilized  forces  with  siege 
guns:  the  public  naturally  wondered  wh}"  the  fact 
was  never  found  out  till  the  enemy  came  too  near 
for  change.  We  have  seen  why:  with  the  chief 
one,  lazy  conceit  of  a  trusted  expert:  the  others 
had  never  been  expected  to  come  in  play,  and 
money  and  time  were  needed  for  more  exigent 
things  than  fortifying  new  sites  on  chances.  But 
there  was  a  renewed  outcry  of  indignation  and 
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dismay:^  Congress  lost  all  jjatience,  recalled  St. 
Clair  and  Schuyler  and  asked  Washington  to 
choose  Schuyler's  successor,  but  privately  making 
it  plain  that  it  must  be  Gates.  Washington  de- 
clined the  invidious  task,  and  Congress  on  the 
4th  appointed  Gates :  it  had  practically  no  choice,^ 
but  the 'action  was  fertile  in  mischief  without 
comj)ensations.  His  real  qualities  added  nothing 
to  the  army's  strength;  his  imagined  ones  earlier 
might  have  encouraged  soldiers  and  people,  but 
when  he  reached  his  post  the  whole  danger  was 
over,— St.  Leger's  force  dispersed,  Burgoyne 
crippled  by  a  tremendous  blow  from  New  England 
and  seeing  ruin  either  in  advance  or  retreat. 

Schu3^1er  fell  back  from  Moses'  Kill  to  Fort 
Miller,  then  to  Stillwater,  twenty  miles  above 
Albany;  writing  hopelessly  of  the  prospect  of 
finding  a  defensible  spot  or  keeping  Burgoyne 


>  Neither  one  so  senselessly  unreasonable,  on  the  facts  then  before 
the  public,  as  is  currently  assumed.  Tliey  had  not  Burgoyne's  surren- 
der to  assure  them  of  ultimately  foiling  his  expedition,  as  we  have; 
and  their  censure  was  as  much  for  letting  tlie  enemy  reach  Fort  Ed- 
ward unscathed  as  for  not  standing  a  siege  in  Fort  Edward.  Indeed, 
but  for  the  facts  above,  it  would  still  be  almost  incredible  that  not  a 
moment's  stand  was  made  in  these  pathless  swampy  forests,  across 
these  ruined  causewaj's,  and  beliind  these  tree  screens  easily  turned 
into  log  ramparts,  by  one  of  the  most  daring  figliters  that  ever  lived, 
with  a  matchless  power  of  making  men  fight  and  die  under  him. 
Sclmyler  was  lield  responsible  as  commander,  but  we  cannot  ignore 
Arnold's  presence  leading  tlie  van. 

*Lee  was  in  captivity,  Arnold  not  acceptable  to  the  New  England 
political  leiwlers,  and  no  one  else  had  a  large  enough  national  reputation 
to  make  tlie  public  easy  in  mind.  We  constantly  do  injustice  to  botli 
Congress  and  its  constituents  in  forgetting  tliat  tliey  were  not  prophets, 
and  could  only  appraise  officers  on  the  knowledge  they  had,  not  on 
what  wo  know  and  they  did  not.  As  to  Washington,  he  had  taken 
Gates'  measure,  but  could  not  refuse  to  appoint  him  without  affronting 
indispensable  support. 


Schuyler's  tkcku's;  lU  HciovxK's  savages  2b7\) 


from  reaching  Albany,  and  despondently  of  his 
troops.  Few  were  coming  in  and  many  were  de- 
serting. Half  the  Massachusetts  men  insisted  on 
going  home  for  the  harvest,  and  the  rest  were  to 
follow  in  three  weeks— he  candidly  acknowledged 
later  that  unwillingness  to  serve  under  him  was 
a  principal  motive;  and  he  and  the  New  York 
civil  authorities  poured  appeals  on  Washington 
for  Continentals  in  their  place.  Washington  had 
already  sent  Arnold,  a  corps  in  himself,  Lincoln, 
a  great  Massachusetts  favorite,  and  a  brigade 
from  Peekskill;  he  now  sent  north  from  his  own 
army,  needing  all  its  strength  for  Howe,  another 
brigade  and  Morgan's  superb  battalion  of  500 
riflemen,— the  latter  to  fight  the  dreaded  Indians 
in  their  own  style. 

But  Burgoyne  was  not  advancing:  only  after 
a  fortnight  (August  13)  did  he  move  his  head- 
quarters to  Fort  Miller  a  few  miles  south.  He 
was  facing  for  the  first  time  the  realities  of  his 
campaign,  and  the  just  retribution— which  ought 
to  have  been  foreseen— of  the  Indian  alliance. 
The  country  was  not  loyal,  save  in  small  numbers 
and  stiU  less  stomach  for  fight.  To  make  it  less 
so,  the  savages  spread  far  in  front  and  on  his 
flanks,  murdering  indiscriminately  not  only  age 
and  sex,  but  patriot  or  Tory.  Wliether  or  no  the 
Bouquet  Eiver  conferees  kept  within  bounds,  a 
still  unrulier  body  came  in  at  Skenesborough :  a 
mixed  band  of  Western  Indians,  including  the  fe- 
rocious Wyandots  and  more  of  the  fierce  Ottawas. 
The  whole  were  under  command  of  two  famous 
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partisan  leaders,  the  Canadian  La  Corne  de  St. 
Lnc,  and  the  half-breed  Charles  de  Langlade  who 
had  led  the  Indians  at  Braddock's  destrnetion;  the 
pair  were  emphatic  that  the  Indians  must  have 
their  own  license  or  they  would  not  sta}^  and 
scorned  Burgoyne  ever  afterward  as  slow-witted 
for  lack  of  cordiality  and  aid  toward  them.  New 
or  old,  iDlent}'  of  them  cared  more  for  blood, 
Indian  glory,  and  finery,  than  gain:  took  scalps 
where  they  could  find  them,  the  more  greedily  if 
the  victims  had  handsome  clothes,  and  the  British 
commanders  were  reluctantl^y  forced  to  turn  a 
blind  eye."" 

One  si^ecial  incident  carried  a  burning  realiza- 
tion of  the  Indian  horrors  far  and  wide,  and 
l)rought  to  a  head  the  revengeful  bitterness  over 
them,  greatly  spurring  on  the  New  England  rising 
against  Burgoyne.^  It  is  part  of  the  just  Nemesis 
of  wrong  that  it  was  less  atrocious  than  other 
deeds  they  were  committing  ever_y  day;  but  the 
charm  of  the  victun  made  it  spread  like  wildfire, 
and  it  ])ecame  the  theme  of  all  Northern  firesides. 


'  When  an  Indian  band  slanglitered  an  entire  loyalist  family,  just 
before  Jenny  McCrea's  murder,  Fraser  told  complainants  that  "this 
■was  a  conquered  country  and  we  must  wink  at  these  things. "  Com- 
pare the  license  given  to  the  Hessians  (note,  pages  2538-9).  The  metli- 
f)ds  brouglit  their  own  retribution:  using  the  implements  of  "Grod  and 
nature"  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  God  consolidated  American  hatred 
by  the  laws  of  nature. 

2  But  we  must  not  follow  the  absurd  exaggeration  of  the  histories, 
in  the  cause  of  romance:  Bennington  would  have  been  fouglit  and 
Burgoyne  overwhelmed  had  the  tragedy  never  happened.  The  Amer- 
icans would  not  have  let  their  country  bo  conquered  supinely  but  for 
the  chance  of  an  Indian  murder;  nor  even  let  Bennington  be  sacked 
any  more  than  Concord.  It  merely  made  Bennington  perhaps  a  more 
crashing  victory  and  hastened  the  end. 


MURDKR  OF  JENNY  m'CREA 


needing  no  enibellishnient  to  make  it  a  type  of 
pity  and  horror.  juIy 
At  Fort  Edward  lived  a  loyalist  Scotcli  widow,    23  26 
Mrs.  McNeil,  claiming  kinship  with  Eraser ;  and 
not  far  away  the  Scotch  patriot  John  McCrea,  jenny 
whose  beautiful  sister  Jane  was  betrothed  to  the  """^^^^ 
loyalist  David  Jones  of  the  same  place.    Jones  folks 
became  a  lieutenant  imder  Fraser;  McCrea  a 
colonel  under  Arnold,  and  on  the  retreat  proposed 
to  take  his  sister  along.   As  this  would  separate 
the  lovers  indefinitely,  and  from  McCrea 's  hatred 
of  Tories  perhaps  forever,  Jones  persuaded  her  / 
to  make  Mrs.  McXeil  an  ostensible  farewell  visit, 
then  slip  away  to  the  British  lines  a  few  miles  off 
and  have  the  chaplain  marry  them.   Her  brother 
sent  a  bateau  with  an  escort  of  soldiers  to  bring 
her  and  the  familv  effects  down  the  river  on  the 
26th;  instead  she  gave  her  friend  the  slip  and    ofT  to  be 
started  Burgoyneward.   Just  then  the  escort  and 
a  few  of  the  small  American  garrison  left  at  the 
fort  to  repress  Indian  raids,  scouting  in  the  same 
direction,  were  attacked  and  several  killed  by  a 
Winnebago  band;  who,  pursuing  the  rest,  espied 
her  wedding  bravery  as  she  saw  the  chase  and  fled  Abducted 
back  in  terror,  followed  her,  broke  in,  and  carried 
off  both  women.  The  fugitive  soldiers  aroused  the 
remaining  garrison,  and  a  party  gave  chase.  The 
•women  becam.e  separated.   Mrs.  ]\rcNeil,  her  cap- 
tors richer  by  her  clothes  and  the  reward,  was 
shown  at  the  camp  a  scalp  brought  in  by  the  'Win-  ^^oight 
nebago  chief,  Le  Loup,  which  she  knew  to  be  Jen-  in 
ny's  from  the  sur)erb  lustrous  raven  hair  that  had 
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reached  tlie  floor.  He  declared  that  the  pursuing 
soldiers'  bullets  had  killed  her;  which  was  plausi- 
ble, as  her  death  lost  him  the  reward,  and  she 
was  f  oimd  pierced  with  three  bullets  and  not  tom- 
ahawked. But  Burgoyne,  horrified  and  with  no 
faith  in  Indians,  at  once  investigated,  and  found 
that  Jones  had  sent  an  Indian  party  under  the 
half-breed  Duluth  to  act  as  invisible  guardians; 
that  Duluth  had  claimed  her  custody  from  Le 
Loup,  and  the  latter,  furious  at  losing  both  clothes 
and  reward,  had  shot  her— apparently  while  she 
had  seized  the  opportunity  to  attempt  escaping, 
which  accounts  for  the  three  shots.  Burgoyne 
would  have  hanged  Le  Loup,  but  dared  not;  and 
the  name  of  Jenny  McCrea  became  a  battlecry 
throughout  the  North.^ 

'  This  snmmary,  drawn  from  a  careful  analysis  of  the  varied  and 
clashing  evidence,  more  closely  reconciles  all  the  best  accredited  facts, 
on  the  whole,  than  any  other  yet  given.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  pop- 
ular story,  usually  sneered  at  as  a  "legend"  or  "myth,"  is  in  essen- 
tials the  exact  truth;  in  fact,  it  follows  Burgoyne 's  ovm  account  in 
answering  a  letter  of  accusation  from  Gates,  except  for  two  variations, 
both  for  intelligible  reasons.  He  makes  Jones  send  after  her  for  her 
safety,  not  marriage,  as  being  a  less  selfish  motive;  and  makes  the 
quarrel  as  between  two  Indian  escorts,  to  suppress  the  abduction  by 
his  Indian  allies.  The  one  irreconcilable  contradiction  is  that  Jones  is 
said  to  have  denied  sending  after  her;  if  so,  it  was  to  disclaim  agency 
in  bringing  about  her  death, — which  wrecked  his  life  thereafter, — 
since  BurgojTie's  story  learned  from  himself  leaves  no  doubt  of  it. 
For  obvious  reasons,  both  he  and  Duluth  were  anxious  to  conceal  the 
facts. 

There  are  various  minor  contradictions  which  will  never  be  har- 
monized, because  they  rest  on  stories  of  "old  residents,"  each  anxious 
to  stand  in  the  foreground  as  witnesses  and  father  some  novel  point. 
Mrs.  McNeil  herself,  the  chief  source  of  information,  told  stories  for 
many  years  constantly  growing  more  divergent  from  the  earlier  ones ; 
and  she  was  an  inventive  braggart  by  nature.  Her  Indian  murderer 
was  a  Wyandot  chief,  "The  Panther,"  not  the  Winnebago  "Wolf." 
The  point  is  of  no  consequence.    More  material  is  the  fact  that  two 
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A  more  iiiiniediate  result  of  the  whole  Indian 
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business  was,  that  to  Burgoyne's  naive  surprise  jnly. 
the  terrified  inhabitants  fled  the  district,  taking  -^"s- 
their  live  stock  and  food  stores  with  them;  it  grew 
hard  to  find  daily  rations,  and  a  large  quantity  Bur- 
of  provisions  he  had  swept  up  from  around  Lake 
George  lay  at  Fort  George,  because  he  could  not  straits 
find  draft  cattle  to  bring  them  the  eighteen  miles 
to  Fort  Edward.    After  a  fortnight's  time  there 
were  only  four  days'  rations  ahead;  he  had  not 
oxen  or  horses  to  draw  the  42  cannon  he  had  re- 
tained of  his  142,  and  could  not  mount  his  500 
German  dragoons,  1500  horses  ordered  in  Canada 

iiie<liral  witnesses  testify  to  have  found  Jane's  skull  smashed  in,  on  re- 
moving lier  bodv  manv  years  later;  but  as  those  who  buried  her  testify 
to  the  reverse,  they  must  have  prefereuce.  Another  ''old  resident" 
Mw  her  tomahawked  and  scalped,  the  Indians  probably  inviting  him  to 
be  present  at  the  ceremony.  Still  another  heard  shots  and  saw  her  fall 
from  her  horse  on  tlie  lull  over  which  tlie  Indians  were  pursued,  tlio 
quarrel  over  custody  apparently  taking  place  in  filll  flight  and  without 
checking  it.  The  accidental  shooting  is  of  course  out  of  court :  Bur- 
goyne  would  have  been  delighted  to  rebut  accusations  with  it.  The 
one  vital  circumstance  after  all  is  that  she  was  murdered,  with  many 
other  innocent  non-combatants,  througli  tlie  BritLsli  letting  loose  un- 
governable savages  on  civilized  districts. 

Burgoyne  was  told  by  St.  Luc  that  all  his  Indians  would  leave  liim 
if  he  punished  the  murderer,  and  he  dared  not  risk  reporting  the  cause 
to  the  ministry.  He  asserted  later  that  after  tliis  he  enforced  so  much 
more  severe  restrictions  on  them,  refusing  to  let  them  go  on  expeditions 
without  a  British  officer  in  comjiany,  that  in  a  day  or  two  they  all  left 
him.  Then  liow  did  they  come  to  be  vigorously  bringing  in  scalps  a 
week  later,  and  where  did  the  hundred  at  Bennington  come  from? 
Quite  likely  he  did  try  to  tighten  the  screws;  and  their  individual  de- 
sertions, tirod  of  the  service  and  of  liim  and  his  complaints  and  cold- 
ness and  pmdgingness,  may  have  been  quickened  by  it.  Ect  in  the 
main  it  is  tlie  romance  of  an  honorable  and  kindly  man  ashamed  of  his 
unclean  liands.  His  own  reports,  and  his  and  St.  Luc's  recriminations 
later,  are  decisive  that  the  Indians  did  not  desert  heavily  till  after 
Bennington,  and  these  restrictions  are  not  mentioned  even  as  a  con- 
tributory cause. 
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having  for  some  reason  been  driven  by  land  along 
the  lake  border  and  never  arrived. 

Meantime  the  other  expeditions  were  even  less 
in  train  to  reach  Albany.  Howe  was  not  trying, 
but  unknown  to  Burgoyne  was  off  to  take  the  mid- 
dle colonies  in  the  rear  from  Marj^land;  and  St. 
Leger  ^  was  stalled  in  the  valley  a  hundred  miles 
away. 

St.  Leger's  white  force  was  about  300  British 
and  German  regulars,  300  Tories  (Johnson's 
''Royal  Greens"  -  and  another  corps),  and  some 
75  Canadian  militia;  with  fourteen  small  pieces 
of  artillery.  Its  farcical  pettiness  for  such  an 
expedition,  with  the  inevitable  frittering  away  by 
maintaining  communications  and  by  sickness  and 
casualty,  shows  on  its  face  that  it  was  meant 
only  for  a  nucleus:  Indians  and  Tories  were  to 
complete  it— indeed,  Indian  terrorism  and  Tory 
good-will  were  to  obviate  all  necessity  for  serious 
fighting.  The  gross  over-valuation  of  both  ele- 
ments is  characteristic  of  Burgoyne 's  entire  cam- 
paign of  dreams. 

Tryon  County  (everything  in  this  region  from 
the  Johnson  estates  around  the  present  Johns- 
town west)  was  taken  as  sure  in  advance,  through 
the  immense  Johnson  influence.   Plausible  as  this 


^He  was  an  Englishman  of  Hn^enot  blood,  now  forty;  a  veteran 
of  the  French  and  Indian  Y/ar;  major  of  brigade,  but  brigadier-general 
for  this  exjiedition  only. 

2 His  Orderly  Book,  edited  by  William  L.  Stone,  shows  tliat  this 
force  was  not  oflBlciaUy  so  called.  The  author  wonld  here  acknowl- 
edge Mr.  Stone's  kind  and  important  service  on  several  points  of  this 
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seemed,  it  was  mad  nonsense.  That  intluenee  acted 
mainly  on  those  already  ejected  with  it,  and  the 
new  owners  of  their  farms  would  be  patriots  to  a 
man,  tighting  to  the  death  against  being  dispos- 
sessed in  turn;  and  aside  from  this,  raising  the 
Indians  against  the  settlements  must  force  them 
as  wholes  to  stand  together.  Alien  mercenaries, 
savages,  and  refugees  burning  with  vengeance  for 
their  lost  homes  and  coming  to  resume  them,  were 
a  precious  medley  for  retaining  even  such  lo^'alty 
as  had  existed.  The  very  fact  that  loyalism  meant 
Indian  riot  had  killed  it  for  the  mass  of  whites, 
and  caused  the  expulsion  of  the  element  that  would 
ally  itself  with  such  devildom.  The  British  gov- 
ernment could  not  have  white  affection  and  anti- 
white  savagery  both  at  once:  it  made  its  choice 
and  had  its  reward. 

In  this  case  it  was  especially  dazzled  by  the 
prospect  of  securing  the  alliance  of  the  powerful 
Iroquois  confederacy,  the  Six  Nations.  It  did 
gain  a  heavy  majority  and  the  most  warlike,— the 
Mohawks  on  the  east,  the  Senecas  and  Cayugas  on 
the  west,  and  the  real  help  of  the  central  tribe, 
the  Onondagas,  though  they  remained  officially 
neutral ;  but  the  prize  was  a  Dead  Sea  apple.  The 
Oneidas  and  Tuscaroras,  however,  swayed  by  the 
missionary  Samuel  Kirkland,  took  the  American 
side,  gave  it  valuable  help  as  informants  and 
scouts,  and  later  some  of  their  chiefs  were  com- 
missioned as  officers ;  but  they  were  never  let  loose 
on  butchering  raids  against  the  Tory  families. 
For  the  first  time  since  its  formation,  the  league 
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was  rent  asunder  and  its  members  fighting  against 
each  other:  a  presage  of  the  coming  ruin  of  all 
alike.  Indeed,  they  had  no  future  whichever  side 
won :  civilization  was  rolling  against  their  borders 
and  nuist  soon  overflow  them. 

St.  Leger  was  so  confident  of  an  easy  task  that 
he  detached  nearly  50  of  his  small  force  on  special 
duties.  Accompanied  by  Johnson,  and  his  brother- 
in-law  ]\[ajor  Stephen  Watts  commanding  the 
Greens  (grandson  of  Cadw^allader  Golden  and 
nephew  of  James  De  Lancey) ,  he  landed  at  Oswego 
in  July,  with  about  650  white  men  and  250  Indians. 
He  was  soon  joined  by  Golonel  John  Butler  and 
his  son  Walter  with  70  to  75  Tory  rangers;  the 
brilliant  and  influential  Mohawk  chief  Thayenda- 
negea  ^  or  Joseph  Brant— the  greatest  man  of  his 
tribe,  Guy  Johnson's  secretary— brought  in  300 
of  his  tribesmen;  and  Butler  induced  the  chief 
Seneca  and  Cayuga  leaders  to  hold  a  council  there. 
They  were  very  reluctant  to  stake  their  lands  on 
a  death-grapple  with  the  colonies;  but  Brant's 
eloquence  and  force  of  character,  aided  by  bribes 
and  promises  of  colonial  plunder,  overcame  their 
scruples,  and  250  to  300  of  their  warriors  joined. 
Brant  was  now  the  real  head  of  the  confederacy. 

Late  in  July,  St.  Leger  with  about  1500  of  his 
motley  crew  moved  forward  from  Oswego.  The 


'Thii-v'or  t:i-)ypn-(la-nau'-{?a.  He  •wapi  now  thirty-five;  from  his 
early  promise  liacl  been  given  a  civilized  education  by  Sir  William 
•Tolmson,  scn-ed  the  British  in  the  French  and  Indian  War  and  Pon- 
tiac'fi  Wiir,  and  had  been  flattered  by  the  conrt  to  win  liis  good-will. 
Tniinfil  in  tlie  feelings  of  the  whites,  he  used  liis  influence  to  restrain 
his  immediate  commands  from  the  atrocities  that  alienated  it. 
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patriots  had  repaired  old  Fort  Stanwix,  renamed 
Fort  Schuyler,  within  the  present  Rome ;  near  the 
western  bank  of  the  upi)er  Mohawk,  commanding 
the  "carry"  between  that  and  a  stream  leading 
to  Oneida  Lake  and  Oswego— the  chief  trade  route 
between  the  Hudson  and  the  Lakes.  The  stream, 
tlirough  forest  and  swamp,  had  been  so  obstructed 
that  it  took  the  bulk  of  St.  Leger's  force  many 
days  to  bring  up  their  stores ;  l)ut  an  advance  party 
reached  the  fort  August  2.  The  garrison  of  750 
men,  commanded  by  Colonel  Peter  Gansevoort 
with  Colonel  ^Nlarinus  Willett  second,  was  very 
scant  of  artillery  ammunition,  but  had  other  stores 
for  six  weeks. 

Neither  St.  Leger  nor  his  superiors  had  ex- 
pected anything  more  than  the  usual  ruinous  ill- 
manned  Indian-fort ;  and  he  was  disconcerted  at 
finding  so  strong  a  work,  demanding  a  regular 
siege  for  which  he  had  no  heavy  artillery,  and 
with  a  garrison  greatly  outmatching  his  troops 
at  hand.  But  he  put  on  a  bold  front  and  summoned 
it  to  surrender,  with  the  offer  to  take  the  garrison 
into  British  service,  the  usual  promises  (not  kept) 
of  protecting  the  district  and  paying  for  requisi- 
tions if  it  yielded,  and  the  usual  threats  (always 
kept)  of  otherwise  letting  loose  the  Indians  on  it. 
This  being  ignored,  the  cannon  were  grouped  in 
small  batteries  and  set  up  a  bombardment  in  ter- 
rorem,  trenches  were  begun,  and  the  Indians  en- 
circled the  fort  in  howling  chorus  all  the  night. 
The  white  troops  were  too  few  to  maintain  close 
co-operation :  the  camp  of  the  regulars  was  on  the 
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north,  that  of  the  Tories  south  with  the  Indians 
just  bej'ond. 

Until  the  danger  was  at  their  own  door,  the 
Tryon  County  people  like  others  were  hard  to  call 
from  private  affairs  that  needed  them;  but  now 
they  awoke.  In  the  van  were  the  large  element 
of  German  blood,  descended  from  refugees  of  the 
religious  wars  or  persecutions,  without  British 
ties  or  affections  and  generally  patriots  of  the  one 
motherland  they  knew;  though  they  had  their 
Tories  also.  Their  leading  representative.  General 
Nicholas  Harkheimer  or  Herkimer,  the  brave  old 
commander  of  the  count}^  militia,  in  a  short  time 
had  about  700  men  at  hand,  and  marched  to  relieve 
the  fort,  whose  capture  would  let  this  flood  of 
uncurbed  savagery  down  on  the  valley.  On  the 
5th  they  camped  near  Oriskany,  eight  miles  away ; 
and  Herkimer  in  the  evening  sent  four  messengers 
thither,  proposing  that  in  the  morning  Gansevoort 
should  fire  signal  cannon,  and  then  make  a  diver- 
sion to  hold  the  enemy  in  play  till  he  came  up. 

Indian  scouts  had  reported  his  advance;  and 
St.  Leger  sent  Johnson  and  Brant  with  a  Tory 
and  Indian  force  to  intercept  it.  These  selected 
an  ambush  that  evening,  two  and  a  half  miles 
west  of  Oriskany:  the  woods  lining  the  narrow 
road  (which  ran  along  the  upland  swells  just  south 
of  the  wide  marshy  flats  that  margin  the  Mohawk) 
at  the  top  of  its  ascent  from  a  swampy  depres- 
sion which  it  crossed  by  a  log  causeway.  By  morn- 
ing this  spot  was  occupied  by  about  50  Greens 
holding  the  front,  with  30  of  Butler's  rangers  and 
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400  Indians  on  the  sides,  to  tire  at  a  signal  and 
close  in  on  the  rear.  As  the  morning  waned  and 
no  guns  were  heard  from  the  fort,  Herkimer's 
men  grew  impatient,  begged  to  go  forward,  and 
on  his  refusal,  began  to  twit  him  as  a  coward  and 
perhaps  a  Tory;  at  last  he  gave  way,  and  they 
started  on  in  disorderly  exultation. 

Just  as  the  front  regiments,  some  two-thirds 
of  the  whole,  had  climbed  the  ascent  about  ten 
o'clock,  tlie  Indians  in  turn  grew  too  impatient  to 
wait  the  signal,  and  began  to  rain  bullets  among 
them;  the  white  troops  did  likewise;  and  from 
either  side  a  file  of  yelling  savages  ran  down 
around  the  rear,  cutting  off  the  baggage  and  am- 
munition wagons  and  the  rear  regiment.  The  lat- 
ter fled  in  panic,  followed  by  part  of  the  Indians 
and  worse  slaughtered  than  if  the^%  had  stood. 
The  van  suffered  awful  carnage  from  the  hidden 
rifles,  and  the  knives  and  tomahawks  of  the 
screeching  fiends  who  leapt  out  to  dispatch  the 
wounded;  but  nerved  by  desperation,  braced 
themselves  for  the  fight  and  scattered  to  cover. 
A  volley  killed  Herkimer's  horse  and  shattered 
his  leg;  he  had  himself  propped  in  his  saddle 
against  a  beech-tree,  and  gave  orders  as  before. 
^Vhenever  a  patriot  fired,  Indians  would  rush  upon 
him  and  tomahawk  him  before  he  could  reload; 
Ihen  behind  their  trees  the  militia  fought  in  cou- 
ples, one  reserving  fire  for  this  rush,  and  pim- 
ishing  it  till  the  savages  grew  wary.  Gradually 
the  ambushers  crept  closer,  stalking  the  patriots 
from  the  side  or  behind ;  the  latter  formed  circles 
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among  the  trees  ^  to  prevent  it.  Thenceforward, 
though  from  their  dreadful  losses  now  heavily  out- 
numbered, hope  dawned  for  them,  as  the  foe  could 
gain  few  shots  except  at  even  hazard,  which  the 
very  object  of  the  ambush  was  to  avoid;  and  only 
scattering  discharges  were  heard. 

At  length  a  thunder-storm  broke— a  godsend 
to  the  patriots,  whose  only  powder  was  in  their 
belts.  For  over  an  hour  the  mongrel  allies  drew 
off  to  closer  coverts  to  keep  theirs  dry;  while 
Herkimer  chose  for  his  men  a  spot  so  defensible 
that  it  seems  strange  the  enemy  should  have  left 
it  for  them— the  north  end  of  their  field,  a  steep 
knoll  sloping  to  the  flats  beyond  and  the  gullies 
on  its  sides,  easily  assailable  only  from  the  south. 
Here  all  his  men  formed  in  one  great  circle.  As 
the  sky  cleared  the  allies  approached  once  more; 
but  now  the  patriots  had  the  vantage  in  turn, 
and  the  enemy  began  to  shrink  back.  Just  then 
Watts  came  on  the  scene  with  a  fresh  detach- 
ment of  the  Greens,  sent  from  camp  on  news  from 
the  Indian  runners  of  the  check  sustained.  He 
evidently  had  fighting  blood  in  him,  and  for  the 
first  time  there  seems  to  hare  been  something  like  a 
real  battle,  in  which  he  was  desperately  wounded.^ 


^Not  small  trees  filled  in  betvreen  with  underbrush,  as  usual  now, 
but  mostly  great  trunks  well  apart  with  clear  spaces.  With  the  cut- 
ting away  of  these,  the  small-fry  has  grown  up. 

2  Local  tratlition  tells  how,  as  old  neiglibors  faced  each  other,  one 
side  rancorous  witli  revenge  and  the  otlior  witli  liate  for  the  allies  of 
Indian  massacre,  jiatriots  would  .jump  from  cover,  and  with  yells  and 
curses  botli  fought  witli  steel  aud  musket-butt,  or  grappled  at  liair  or 
tliroat  and  fell  with  their  knives  each  in  tlie  other's  heart.  The  actount 
of  losses  shows  tliat  this  must  be  almost  pure  myth :  there  may  have 
been  one  or  two  cases,  or  what  is  more  likely,  incidents  of  other  contests 
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Not  long  afterward  the  boom  of  cannon  from  the 
fort  came  to  their  ears.  The  crafty  Butler  at 
once  turned  it  to  account  for  a  well-nigh  fatal 
ruse,  disguising  a  body  of  Greens  by  homespun 
over-garments  and  sending  them  from  the  west 
to  the  patriot  lines  as  reinforcements;  but  a  keen 
eye  detected  the  uniforms  and  several  were  shot 
down.  At  last  the  Indians,  in  sudden  dismay  at 
their  unwonted  losses,  set  up  a  wail  and  fled  toward 
the  fort,  and  the  Tories  hastened  after  them.  The 
couple  of  hundred  or  so  of  the  patriots  left  alive 
and  soimd  from  the  six-hours'  struggle  were  in  no 
case  to  follow :  they  were  glad  to  escape  and  carry 
their  wounded  back  to  Oriskany,  leaving  the  be- 
leaguered fort  to  its  fate. 

This  did  not  appear  a  gloomy  one  at  the  mo- 
ment. The  messengers  had  found  all  approaches 
beset  with  Indians,  and  only  reached  the  fort  by  a 
wide  detour  through  a  supposedly  impassable  and 
so  unguarded  swamp,  towards  eleven  o'clock.  The 
garrison  had  noticed  parties  stealing  away  from 
the  southern  camps,  and  heard  the  firing  to  the 
east.  Gansevoort  and  Willett  saw  that  Herkimer 
must  have  come  forward  and  been  assailed  by  a 
large  force,  which  must  pretty  well  have  stripped 


may  have  been  transferred  to  this.  The  fact  is,  that  more  than  any 
other  Revolutionary  contest  this  battle  has  come  to  belong  to  mj-tliland: 
from  its  natore  as  a  pell-mell  of  irregulars  and  savages,  mostly  out  of 
each  other's  sight  in  the  forest,  the  products  of  tangled  memory  arid 
picturesque  decoration  could  rarely  be  contradictetl.  and  Iiave  attained 
appalline  luxuriance.  Reckless  popular  historians  liave  contributed  to 
fix  them  or  still  wilder  distortions  in  the  popular  mind;  and  local  pride 
has  helped  in  exaggerating  the  patriots'  victory,  which  was  only  the 
fcwtunate  escape  of  part  of  them  from  death. 
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the  camps.  A  sortie  would  not  only  prevent  fur- 
ther reinforcements,  but  probably  overwhelm  the 
remainder;  and  Willett  was  ordered  to  make  it 
with  250  men  and  a  cannon.  Completing  his 
preparations  just  before  the  thunder-storm,  he  was 
obliged  to  wait  till  it  was  over,  and  as  we  know, 
most  of  the  remaining  Tory  camp  guard  had 
gone;  then  a  swift  charge  drove  the  rest  of  the 
Tories  into  the  river  and  the  few  Indians  into  the 
woods,  leaving  several  dead.  The  whole  camp 
stores  were  carted  to  the  fort  in  three  journeys  of 
seven  loaded  wagons.  St.  Leger  sent  a  company 
to  cut  off  Willett 's  party,  and  led  another  to  harass 
them  from  over  the  river;  but  Willett  drove  off 
both  and  regained  the  fort  without  losing  a  man. 

The  spoils  included  all  Johnson's  papers,— 
plans  of  campaign,  maps,  orderly  books,  and  let- 
ters,—full  of  valuable  information;  all  the  Ind- 
ians' blankets  and  garments  (they  having  stripped 
themselves  nearly  naked  for  the  fight),— of  less 
value  in  themselves  than  as  adding  to  the  owners' 
ill-feeling  against  St.  Leger;  and  five  colors  which 
Gansevoort  derisively  hoisted  over  the  fort,  sur- 
mounted by  the  first  American  stars  and  stripes 
as  adopted  by  Congress  June  14— made  on  the 
spot  out  of  white  ammunition  shirts,  a  captured 
blue  cloak,  and  the  red  petticoat  of  a  soldier's 
wife.  But  if  the  garrison  had  known  that  less 
than  150  white  troops  were  left  around  the  fort 
altogether,^  they  could  easily  have  dispersed  them 

'  We  have  to  dejjend  on  St.  Leger's  figures,  but  they  seem  justified 
by  foinrident  facts.    He  says  he  had  only  250  (white)  men  aroimd  the 
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all,  captured  the  batteries,  and  ended  the  campaign 
then  and  there. 

In  its  ultimate  conseciuences,  the  ambush  tight 
was  an  American  victory  of  the  first  importance. 
It  caused  the  desertion  of  St.  Leger's  Indians 
and  the  consequent  abandonment  of  his  campaign, 
which  Arnold  might  or  might  not  have  compelled ; 
and  assured  Burgoyne's  destruction,  which  even 
after  Bennington  would  at  least  have  been  much 
more  ditheult  if  the  northern  army  had  had  to 
make  head  also  against  St.  Leger  pushing  down 
the  valley,  at  the  head  of  a  grand  Iroquois  rising 
spurred  by  success.  But  its  immediate  result 
was  a  decisive  defeat  for  the  patriots:  they  failed 
to  affect  the  siege  of  the  fort  in  any  way,  and  the 
survivors  seem  mostly  to  have  gone  home.  ^lore 
than  half  their  number  had  been  killed,  wounded, 
or  captured— fully  400  of  the  700;  half  of  them 
slain  outright— a  disproportion  natural  with  men 
forming  targets  at  close  range  or  struck  down  with 
the  tomahawk,  and  with  the  Indians  killing  all  the 
wounded  they  could  reach.  A  number  died  later; 
among  them  the  noble  Herkimer,  from  the  miskill- 
fiil  amputation  of  his  leg. 

The  whites  of  the  other  side  had  only  six  killed 
and  four  wounded;  but  so  heavy  a  loss  (from  their 


fort,  and  all  the  Indians  at  hand  went  to  the  ambuscade  (a  few  must 
have  remained  or  come  in  dttring  the  day) ;  the  rest,  some  400  whites 
and  400  IndiaiLs.  were  off  on  fati^e  work  or  groarding  communications. 
Tlie  parrison  did  not  know  this ;  but  the  trivial  resistance  met  by  Wil- 
lett  during  his  long  liolding  of  tlie  camp  should  have  made  it  clear  that 
very  few  troops  were  in  the  vicinity.  Even  if,  as  is  probable,  St.  Leger 
was  able  to  call  in  some  near  detachment,  he  was  still  greatly  outnum- 
bered. 
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standpoint)  fell  on  the  Indians,— 33  dead  includ- 
ing several  important  chiefs  and  trusted  warriors, 
with  29  wounded,— that  they  were  mad  with  grief 
and  rage.  The}'  had  been  assured  that  they  would 
only  have  to  look  on  while  their  white  allies  crushed 
the  patriots,  and  share  the  plunder;  and  they 
had  borne  the  brunt  of  the  fray.  They  partially 
consoled  themselves  by  murdering  their  white 
prisoners ;  suspecting  collusion  between  the  hostile 
white  parties  in  getting  Indians  killed  off,  they 
murdered  some  Tories  as  well,  brooded  and  grew 
sulkier  day  by  day. 

St.  Leger  tried  to  frighten  the  garrison  into 
surrender  by  pretending  to  have  destro3^ed  Her- 
kimer's force,  and  again  threatening  Indian  mas- 
sacre to  themselves  and  the  countryside  if  they 
held  out;  Gansevoort  defied  him,  and  Willett 
scathed  the  British  officer  who  brought  the  mes- 
sage, for  such  devilish  language  from  civilized 
Englishmen.  But  the  fatigue  parties  having  come 
in,  and  some  fresh  Tories  to  make  good  the  losses, 
in,  St.  Leger  made  the  investment  more  effective 
and  advanced  the  parallels  closer.  Meantime 
Johnson,  Butler,  and  Colonel  Claus  (the  Tory 
commandant  of  St.  Leger 's  Indians)  signed  a  proc- 
lamation of  promise  and  threat  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  valley,  and  Walter  Butler  undertook  a  secret 
mission  to  distribute  and  reinforce  it.^ 


'  He  was  oaptured  and  condemned  to  death  as  a  spy ;  but  unfortu- 
nately let  off  witli  imprisonment  on  acooiint  of  influential  old-time 
friendsln])s  witli  prominent  patriots.  Carelessly  guarded,  he  escaped 
from  Albany,  and  burning  witli  hatred,  became  one  of  the  most  terrible 
Bcourges  of  the  borders,  outdoing  the  Indians  in  inhuman  ferocity. 
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The  garrisoB  did  not  know  what  had  become 
of  Herkimer;  provisions  were  scant:  and  "Willett 
and  a  lieutenant,  by  a  notable  feat  of  daring 
and  labor,— floating  over  the  river  with  a  log  and 
crawling  on  hands  and  knees  through  the  swamps, 
—made  their  way  on  August  12  Schuyler's  head- 
quarters at  Stillwater  to  ask  for  help.  Schuyler, 
anxiously  watching  this  new  danger  from  the  west, 
had  already  sent  part  of  a  Massachusetts  brigade 
up  the  valley;  he  now  called  a  council  of  war  to 
consider  sending  a  larger  force.  His  officers  were 
so  hotly  averse  to  weakening  the  petty  army  in  face 
of  Burgoyne,  that  one  of  them  loudly  whispered 
the  vilest  insinuation  of  his  motives;  in  flaming 
wrath  he  assimied  the  whole  responsibility,  and 
called  for  a  general  to  head  a  volunteer  party. 
Arnold  instantly  responded,  and  before  the  next 
noon  800  more  of  the  same  brigade  and  others  had 
enlisted  under  his  inspiring  leadership. 

Marching  up  the  valley  and  picking  up  the 
previous  detachment,  he  reached  Fort  Dayton  on 
the  20th  with  946  Continentals;  about  100  militia 
had  joined,  more  were  coming  in,  and  the  Oneidas 
were  expected  to  join;  but  a  council  of  war  the 
next  day  estimated  St.  Leger's  force  at  1700,  and 
voted  to  ask  Gates  for  a  hea^w  reinforcement  and 
await  it  before  advancing.^    Arnold,  however, 


'As  Willett  was  with  them,  they  must  have  known  the  greater  part 
of  the  force  to  be  Indians;  and  Arnold's  ten  or  eleven  liundred  pins 
the  garrison  ontnumbered  the  whole,  and  was  nearly  treble  the  white 
force.  Evidently  there  was  the  same  terror  of  tlie  Indians,  among 
troops  not  rendered  cool  or  contemptuous  by  familiarity  like  the  bor- 
derers, which  had  prevented  liindering  Burgoyne's  march. 
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knew  that  every  day  was  precious;  in  fact  the 
garrison,  hearing  no  news  of  relief,  the  trenches 
within  150  yards  and  supplies  giving  out,  were 
contemplating  surrender  to  avoid  butchery,  though 
Gansevoort  declared  he  would  cut  his  way  out  in 
the  night  first.  Arnold  resolved  to  march  on 
despite  the  council;  and  was  already  hurrying 
toward  the  fort  with  part  of  his  men,  to  relieve  it 
or  die,  when  he  received  a  message  from  Ganse- 
voort that  the  siege  was  raised  and  the  enemy  fled. 

The  Indians,  in  St.  Leger's  simple  and  ex- 
pressive phrase,  "became  more  formidable  than 
the  foe  we  had  to  expect."  They  felt  revengeful 
over  their  bereavements,  poor  and  wrathful  at  the 
sacking  of  their  camp,  disappointed  in  their  hope 
of  plunder,  tired  of  a  long  dull  siege  in  place 
of  adventure,  and  suspicious  of  treachery;  and 
determined  to  quit.  But  they  preferred  to  have 
St.  Leger  save  them  from  open  breach  of  the 
agreement  by  abandoning  the  enterprise  himself, 
and  set  themselves  to  frighten  him  into  doing  it. 
Arnold's  advance  supplied  the  opportunity:  they 
kept  bringing  in  more  and  more  disquieting  ac- 
counts, and  his  army  grew  to  portentous  size.^ 

'  The  accepted  version  of  these  false  rumors,  embodied  in  all  histo- 
ries, is  as  follows: — Butler  had  taken  with  him  to  help  distribute  his 
proclamation  a  half-witt«d  Dutch  boy  of  the  Valley, — full  however  of 
crazy  cunning, — named  .Tan  Joost  (hon  yost)  Schuyler  or  Cuyler,  who 
liad  run  away  from  liome  and  joined  the  Greens;  the  boy  was  con- 
demned to  death  with  liis  employer.  His  mother  begged  so  hard  for 
liis  life  tliat  Arnold  at  last  granted  it  on  condition  of  his  trying  to  cre- 
ate a  panic  in  St.  Leger's  forces;  guaranteeing  her  zeal  in  urging  it  on 
him  by  holding  another  son  as  hostage,  and  sending  a  friendly  Oneida 
Indian  with  him  to  watcli  him  and  aid.  His  condemnation  was  known 
to  the  British;  and  to  confirm  liis  having  escaped  on  the  way  to  tlie 
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At  last  they  threatened  to  leave,  and  some  two 
himdred  did.  St.  Leger  begged  them  at  least  to 
help  him  retreat  by  night  in  orderly  fashion  with 
his  stores;  but  they  got  at  his  liquor  and  began  a 
drunken  })andemonium.  In  mortal  terror,  their 
white  allies  fled  for  the  boats  on  Oneida  Lake, 
leaving  everything  behind,— tents  standing,  artil- 
lery, ammunition,  baggage,  provisions,  and  even 
St.  Leger 's  writiug-ease  with  his  private  papers, 
—and  many  throwing  awaj'  their  guns  for  swifter 
flight. 

By  noon  of  the  22d  the  whole  army  was  dis- 
persed, with  the  exultant  garrison  on  its  heels. 
The  Indians,  to  indemnify  themselves  for  the  lost 
plunder  and  scalps  by  taking  such  as  lay  to  hand, 
had  gone  ahead  and  gutted  the  boats,  and  followed 
on  the  track  of  the  fugitives  ahnost  to  Oswego, 
murdering  all  stragglers  and  laying  night  am- 
bushes. Many  of  the  troops  found  the  rendezvous 


^allows,  his  coat  was  sliot  fiill  of  holes.  Arnold  knew  also  tliat  those 
stricken  by  the  "Great  Spirit"  were  looketl  on  with  awe  and  entire 
trust  by  the  Indians.  On  the  21pt  Jan  Joost  came  mnning  breatlilessly 
into  the  Indian  camp,  told  his  tale,  said  that  Arnold's  army  was  close 
at  hand  and  advancing,  and  pointed  to  the  leaves  on  tlie  trees  for  its 
ntunbers.  Taken  to  St.  Leger.  he  told  him  that  Arnold  would  be  tliere 
in  a  day  with  2000  men.  .Tnst  then  the  Indian,  witli  two  or  tliree  other 
Oneida.*  lie  had  picked  up,  came  in  from  another  quarter,  all  witli  the 
same  or  a  worse  account,  and  tliat  Burgoyne's  army  was  cut  to  pieces. 
Thereupon  the  Indians  fled,  and  the  whites  could  only  do  likewise. 

This  racy  and  dramatic  story  was  taken  down  from  local  tradition 
in  179<i  by  Dr.  Belknap;  but  neither  Arnold,  Willett,  nor  St.  Leger 
alludes  to  such  an  incident.  Every  historical  student  knows  tliat  such 
tradition  is  the  most  wortlile-ivs  of  evidence,  and  that  its  capacities 
of  invention  and  especially  of  mbftitution  are  infinite.  And  after  all, 
the  plain  prose  is  the  more  satisfying,  as  poetic  justice:  tlie  Indian 
alliance  simply  wrought  its  own  destruction  by  its  intrinsic  nature, 
and  recoiled  on  the  heads  of  its  makers. 
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too  late  or  never ;  and  the  half-starved,  half -naked, 
half-armed  men  who  re-embarked  for  Canada 
were  a  sad  wreck  of  the  original  force.  Two  of  the 
four  British  companies  were  sent  from  thence  to 
reinforce  Burgoyne.  Arnold,  after  issuing  a  proc- 
lamation to  counteract  Butler's,  returned  with  his 
army  and  rejoined  Schuyler,  who  had  withdrawn 
his  diminished  lines  to  Half-Moon,  the  islands 
in  the  Hudson  at  the  junction  of  the  Mohawk. 

Thus  Burgoyne's  auxiliary  campaign  was  at 
an  end,  the  whole  northern  army  free  to  concen- 
trate against  him,  and  the  west  country  to  swell 
that  army  with  its  militia.  This  crushing  news 
fell  upon  him  over  a  week  after  he  had  sustained 
a  ruinous  disaster  from  the  east  country,  losing  at 
a  blow  a  seventh  of  his  own  army  and  all  hopes 
of  Tory  reinforcements  and  fresh  supplies  alike. 

"We  have  seen  his  needs  and  difficulties:  chief 
among  them,  lack  of  provision  by  lack  of  transport 
from  his  depots  to  his  army.  Now,  the  principal 
depots  of  the  supplies  gathered  throughout  New 
England  for  Schuyler's  arm}^  were  at  and  around 
Bennington,  twenty-four  miles  southeast  in  the 
Green  Mountains:  flour,  grain,  cattle,  salt,  pot- 
ash, lead,  etc.  Still  more  to  his  purpose,  the 
district  was  noted  for  horses,  the  transport  of 
the  supplies  employed  a  great  number  of  carts 
(besides  those  in  use  by  the  farmers  but  impress- 
ible), and  he  was  told  that  quantities  of  both 
were  at  Bennington  under  a  small  militia  guard. 
A  swift  stroke  might  sweep  all  these  into  his  net, 
and  would  cripple  the  patriot  forces  collecting 
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thereabout;  while  a  march  through  the  heart  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Grants,  with  a  menace  that 
Burgoyne  was  on  the  move  toward  Boston,  would 
overawe  and  paralyze  New  England.  xVgain  the 
Tory  will-o'-the-wisp  lured  him  to  ruin.  Some 
dozens  more  had  joined  at  Skenesborough,  mclud- 
ing  Skene,  who  assured  him  that  the  people  of  the 
Grants  were  loyalists  five  to  one;  and  the  little 
regiment  of  some  200  already  formed,  Peters' 
"American  Volunteers,"  could  be  sent  as  a  skele- 
ton to  incorporate  them  into.  In  fact,  some  did 
take  British  protections,  and  even  join  that  army; 
but  the  Vermont  Council  of  Safety  confiscated 
their  property.  This  body  had  been  formed  as  a 
provisional  government  early  in  July ;  the  Grants 
on  January  17  having  declared  themselves  inde- 
pendent, and  in  June  asked  admission  into  the 
Union  as  the  State  of  Vermont.  Congress  sharply 
refused  it  June  30,  on  the  angry  protest  of  New 
York,  and  the  British  hoped  this  would  cool  the 
patriot  section  toward  the  cause. 

For  this  expedition,  of  which  rapid  movement 
was  of  the  very  essence,  Burgoyne  sent  420  heavily 
accoutred  German  dragoons,  slow  and  clumsy, 
100  of  Fraser's  British  riflemen,  100  Canadian 
rangers,  the  loyalist  regiment  and  Skene, ^  and 

1  This  is  half  as  much  again  as  the  force  given  by  Burgoj-ne  in  liis 
report:  but  the  captnred  of  Baum's  command  alone  wore  a  hundred 
more  than  their  grand  toral,  150  must  have  been  killed,  thirty  had 
been  left  to  guard  the  magazine  tliey  captured,  and  we  know  that  a 
great  many  escaped.  As  Burgoyne's  sujieriors  could  not  check  his 
figures,  he  could  and  often  did  report,  like  other  officers,  what  would 
best  serve  his  purpose  at  the  time.  The  work  entitled  Saratoga,  osten- 
sibly by  a  German  oflBcer  of  Baum's  command  named  Glich,  and  often 
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150  Indians,  with  two  cannon;  tlie  whole  under 
a  brave  and  skillful  officer,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Frederick  Bauin.  The  Indians  were  to  "scour 
the  country ' '  from  Otter  Creek  to  the  Connecticut. 
The  whole  force  was  to  descend  the  latter  from 
Rockingham  to  Brattleboro  and  return  to  Albany, 
feigning  the  Boston  design ;  make  prisoners  of  all 
the  patriot  civil  and  military  officers,  enforce 
requisitions  on  all  the  towns  and  take  hostages, 
and  bring  back  at  least  1300  horses!  This  for 
some  800  white  men.  The  rising  of  Tories  was  to 
accomplish  everything.  Baum's  final  orders  were 
much  modified,  but  to  the  same  general  end. 

Lincoln  had  been  sent  by  Schuyler  to  take 
command  at  Manchester— where  Warner  had  the 
remnant  of  his  Continentals,  about  140— and  beat 
up  for  recruits.  Meantime  Vermont  had  appealed 
to  New  Hampshire;  and.  the  Speaker  of  that 
Assembly,  the  wealthy  merchant  John  Langdon, 
pledged  his  fortune  to  fit  out  an  expedition,— say- 
ing that  if  victorious  he  might  be  reimbursed,  if 
liberty  was  lost  it  was  worthless  to  him.  Stark's 
great  ability  and  magnetic  leadership  were  of  the 
first  moment ;  and  he  agreed  to  leave  his  retirement 
and  take  command,  on  condition  that  he  should 
be  subject  only  to  the  State  and  independent  of 
Congress.  The  Assembly  acceded,  put  half  the 
militia  under  him  for  service  on  the  western 
border,  and  gave  him  a  commission  authorizing 
him  to  act  with  the  forces  of  any  State  or  the 


cited  as  an  authority  on  this  battle  is  a  fiction  written  by  a  clergyman. 
There  was  no  such  officer. 
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United  States,  or  independently,  at  will.  His 
name  in  a  few  weeks  drew  some  1200  men  to  his 
standard ;  200  were  left  to  guard  the  Connecticut, 
100  sent  scouting  on  Otter  Creek,  with  the  rest  he 
arrived  at  Manchester  August  7.  Lincoln  by 
Schuyler's  orders  directed  him  to  join  the  anny 
on  the  Hudson  with  them.  Stark  hesitated:  the 
proposed  raid— broached  by  Riedesel  July  29,  and 
at  once  reported  to  the  Americans  by  their  secret 
sympathizers— made  it  highly  inadvisable  to  strip 
Vermont  of  defenders  just  then.  He  did  not  ab- 
solutely refuse,  however;  but  told  Lincoln  that 
if  he  went  he  would  obey  no  orders  but  Schuy- 
ler's own,  for  he  would  not  be  commanded  by  for- 
mer subordinates  or  other  juniors  promoted  over 
his  head.  Lincoln  wrote  this  to  Schuyler,  who 
sent  Stark  a  courteous  entreaty  to  waive  his 
claims  for  the  country's  sake,  and  forwarded  Lin- 
coln's letter  to  Congress.  That  body  on  August 
19  censured  the  New  Hampshire  Assembly  for 
granting  such  a  commission,  as  destructive  of 
military  subordination  and  most  dangerous  in  this 
crisis;  and  requested  them  to  make  all  their  offi- 
cers obey  orders  alike  where  the  United  States 
had  to  pay  expenses.  Their  principle  was  quite 
correct,  but  so  was  Stark's  final  decision  not  to  go, 
amply  justified  before  the  resolution  was  passed.^ 


•  This  case  is  persistently  misstated  in  the  histories.  They  assert 
that  Stark  refused  to  obey  Schnyler's  orders  on  the  ground  of  his  inde- 
pendent commission ;  and  often  add  that  lie  was  censured  by  Congress. 
Neither  is  true.  He  intended  to  join  and  obey  Schuyler,  and  was  on  his 
way  when  the  imminent  danger  in  front  and  the  requests  of  the  Ver- 
mont Council  of  Safety  held  him  back ;  in  fact  he  joined  Gates  later. 
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By  the  13th  Baiim's  stroke  was  so  obvious  and 
near  that  the  Vermont  Council  of  Safety  ordered 
the  State  forces  to  concentrate  at  once  at  Ben^ 
nington.  Stark  (with  Warner  but  not  his  troops) 
camped  with  about  900  men  six  miles  north,  just 
east  of  a  great  loop  of  the  little  Walloomsac  River. 
By  the  road  along  and  over  this  the  invaders  must 
approach.  The  same  da}^  Baum  set  out,  and  ar- 
rived at  Cambridge  twelve  miles  west ;  on  the  way 
his  Indians  cut  up  an  American  party.  Stark 
was  informed,  and  supposing  it  a  mere  incursion 
of  Indians,  sent  200  men  the  next  morning  to 
drive  them  off.  Soon  learning  that  a  large  force 
with  artillery  was  behind  them  heading  for  Ben- 
nington, he  sent  urgent  messengers  thither  for  its 
militia,  and  to  Manchester  after  Warner's  regi- 
ment and  the  scouts;  and  advanced  across  both 
arms  of  the  loop.  Not  far  on  he  met  his  detach- 
ment retreating,  Baum  a  half-mile  in  its  rear ;  and 
formed  a  line  of  battle.  Baum  was  startled  at  this 
unexpected  army,  and  sparred  to  avoid  an  engage- 
ment ;  Stark  drew  back  east  of  both  arms  and  en- 
camped to  await  his  reinforcements;  Baum  took 
post  on  a  huge  heavily  wooded  hill  west  of  the 
west  arm,  some  400  feet  high  and  at  least  1500 
climb,  and  a  low  knoll  a  little  south  of  it  the 
other  side  of  the  stream  among  cleared  lands,  and 
sent  back  to  Burgoyne  for  reinforcements.  As  if 
celerity  were  of  no  service,  the  641  additional 
troops  dispatched  to  his  aid,  with  two  more  cannon, 
were  chiefly  heavy  Germans  as  before ;  commanded 
bv  Lieutenant-Colonel  H.  C.  Breymann. 
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The  morning  of  the  15th  brought  a  furious  all- 
day  storm  of  wind  and  rain.  Bamn  set  to  work 
fortifying:  the  loyalists  and  some  Germans  (all 
under  a  British  officer,  Francis  Ptister)  held  the 
knoll,  Canadians  and  grenadiers  a  few  log  houses 
on  both  sides  of  the  river  bridge  near  by,  other 
Germans  breastworks  just  west,  German  chas- 
seurs the  southeast  slopes  of  the  west  hill,  the  other 
troops  the  redoubt  upon  it,  while  the  Indians  sur- 
romided  the  latter  in  the  woods.  The  hill  was 
faii'ly  accessible  to  the  north  alone,  and  here 
were  the  heaviest  intrenclunents.  Both  sides 
filled  the  forest  all  about  them  with  skirmishers. 
The  British  riflemen's  priming  was  soon  useless, 
and  they  drew  back  to  the  shelter  of  the  log 
houses;  the  Americans  managed  to  keep  their 
powder  dry  enough  to  pick  off  thii'ty  of  the  fatigue 
workers,  besides  two  Indians. 

The  16th  was  clear  and  sultry.  Symonds' 
Berkshire  Continental  regiment  had  come  in  dur- 
ing the  night;  Stark  had  now  1500  men  (though 
AVarner's  and  the  scouts  were  still  absent),  but 
without  artillery  or  bayonets,  against  an  enemy 
with  both  and  in  part  the  flower  of  European 
soldiery.  It  must  be  surroimded  and  sm'prised.^ 
One  bodv  was  sent  north  and  another  south  to 


'According  to  tradition,  Stark  first  jumped  on  a  rail  fence,  and 
steadying  himself  by  the  post,  shonted:  "Now,  my  men,  yonder  are  the 
Hessians.  Tliey  were  bonglit  for  seven  ponnds  tenpence  a  man.  Are 
you  worth  more?  Prove  it.  Tonight  those  works  are  ours,  or  Molly 
Stark  sleeps  a  widow!"  Other  narrators  give  shorter  and  other  ver- 
sions, but  always  the  same  ending,  which  must  represent  autlientic 
memory.  Doubt  has  been  cast  on  it  because  his  wife's  name  was 
Elizabeth:  but  his  grandchildren  assert  that  he  regularly  called  her 
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Aue.16    hide  in  a  cornfield  near  the  knoll ;  while  Stark  with 
the  rest  crossed  the  east  arm  and  bewildered  the 
Benning-    eucmy,  drawing  out  a  harmless  cannonade,  by 
ton:    marching  around  a  hillock  in  plain  sight.  The 
flanking  parties,  instead  of  keeping  in  solid  bod- 
ies whom  Baum's  outliers  would  have  given  a  slow 
and  bloody  advance  to  near  the  fort,  straggled 
g^at^    around  in  small  harmless-looking  groups,  whose 
agem    sliirt-slccved  farm  garb  convinced  him  they  were 
the  expected  Tories  coming  in;  some  professed 
ones  had  come  during  the  march,  but  seem  to  have 
been  patriot  decoys,  who  turned  and  fired  upon 
the  British  and  deserted  to  their  countrymen  when 
the  time  came.    Baum,  despite  the  alarmed  re- 
monstrances of  his  officers,  would  not  molest  the 
new-comers,  but  had  his  pickets  yield  them  up 
strong  points  of  vantage  among  the  trees  on  the 
hill-face. 

About  three  o'clock  all  were  in  position,  and 

suddenly  a  crashing  volley  burst  from  three  sides 

on  all  the  west-hill  defenders  at  once;  the  pat- 
Begin-      .  .  '  x- 

ning  of    riot  columns  closed  swiftly  around  the  redoubt, 
the    -^vhile  Stark  with  his  division  waded  the  stream 

battle 

and  charged  right  up  the  steep  eastern  slope. 
The  outlying  troops  were  speedily  driven  in  on 
the  intrenclmients,  and  the  inmates  rising  over 
their  parapets  to  fire  were  answered  by  swift 


"Molly"  as  a  pet  name,  and  the  story  rings  genuine.  The  "fighting 
parson"  Allen,  witli  the  Berkshire  regiment,  complained  that  the  men 
had  been  called  out  so  often  on  false  alarms  they  were  reluctant  to 
come;  Stark  replied,  "If  the  Lord  will  send  us  sunshine  and  I  don't 
give  you  fighting  enough,  I'll  never  call  you  out  again!" 
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volleys  from  practiced  marksmen.  In  Stark's 
words,  the  noise  of  the  muskets  ever  reloaded 
with  lightning  celerity  was  like  "one  continued 
clap  of  tlnnulor."  The  Indians  almost  at  the  first 
fire  fled  through  a  gap,  their  grand  chief  and  oth- 
ers slain  and  still  others  captured.  At  the  signal 
the  body  in  the  cornfield  rushed  silently  out  and 
up  the  eastern  hillock,  and  girdled  the  works  with 
fire.  After  one  to  two  hours  of  duel,  the  ammuni- 
tion wagon  in  the  western  redoubt  blew  up ;  ^  and 
with  a  mighty  cheer  the  ^Vmericans  poured  over  the 
walls  at  every  angle.  The  British  riflemen  leaped 
the  parapets  and  mostly  escaped.  The  Germans 
fought  like  heroes ;  but  after  a  fierce  combat  where 
sabre,  pike,  and  bayonet  contended  with  clubbed 
musket  when  loading  was  impossible,  and  Baum 
was  mortally  wounded,  the  outnum])ered  remnant 
swarmed  over  also  and  scattered  in  flight— chiefly 
down  the  southern  slope  toward  the  road  they  had 
come,  followed  and  mostly  captured  by  the  militia. 
At  the  explosion  of  the  caisson,  the  party  around 
the  eastern  redoubt  had  swept  forward  in  a  wave 
and  scaled  it;  the  defenders,  after  a  brief  con- 
test in  which  Pfister  was  mortally  wounded,  in 
turn  jumped  the  walls  and  fied,  but  the  greater 
part  were  captured,  including  157  of  the  Tories. 
The  Canadians  and  chasseurs  were  quickly  cut  off 
and  most  of  them  taken. 


'  BnTgoyne  savs  this  accident  occtured  to  Brermann's  relief  corps, 
not  in  the  redoubt ;  and  the  accounts  of  some  participants  in  the  attack 
make  no  mention  of  it,  an  odd  omission  if  so  dramatic  an  occnrrence 
took  place.  But  the  weight  of  evidence  is  in  favor  of  the  text :  and 
memories  are  treacherous. 
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As  part  of  the  pursuing  Americans  neared  a 
Aug.  16  mill  and  magazine  a  mile  and  a  half  west,  cap- 
tured by  Baum  in  his  advance,  they  were  sud- 
denly confronted  by  a  fresh  battalion  of  Germans. 
Bre^mann  was  coming  up,  having  taken  thirty- 
Brey.  two  hours  to  march  twenty-two  miles ;  the  horrible 
road,  mired  with  fourteen  hours'  rain,  was  partly 
accountable,  but  the  heavy  clothes  and  trappings 
more.  The  patriot  force  was  largely  dispersed 
hunting  down  fugitives,  roping  up  and  guarding 
prisoners,  or  gathering  in  Baum's  stores,  and 
too  tired  and  stiff  to  feel  like  rousing  for  a  fresh 
combat  which  meant  more  weary  marching;  even 
Stark  was  loth  to  move.  But  at  this  juncture 
Warner's  regulars  and  the  scouts  came  upon  the 
field,  and  hastened  forward  to  give  battle:  they 
had  marched  all  night  in  the  rain,  and  spent  the 
forenoon  drying  and  cleaning  their  guns  at  Ben- 
nington. Though  pushed  back  at  first  for  nearly 
a  mile  toward  the  hill,  the  new  troops  formed  a 
nucleus  for  the  others  to  rally  around ;  and  Brey- 
mann  after  a  succession  of  charges  and  repulses, 
his  cannon  captured  and  recaptured,  was  in  turn 
forced  back  over  his  road  through  a  vast  ambush, 
companies  constantly  hastening  around  to  his  flank 
Second  and  rear.  Making  a  last  stand  in  a  field  near  the 
mill,  just  as  darkness  settled  down  his  decimated 
and  hopeless  remnant  gave  up  and  fled,  leaving 
wounded,  baggage,  and  artillery  behind ;  it  was  too 
dark  for  general  pursuit,  but  many  were  overtaken 
and  captured  as  they  struggled  through  the  mud 
or  the  woods.    Of  about  1450  white  men  in  both 


fight 
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di^^siolls,  934  ^  had  been  lost :  207  f  ouud  dead  on 
the  tield,  about  700  prisoners  inchiding  the 
wounded,  a  few  unaccounted  for.  The  xVmericans 
had  lost  about  30  killed  and  40  wounded  (Stark  to 
Gates) :  and  the  spoils  included  1000  stand  of  arms 
with  the  precious  bayonets,  four  wagon-loads  of 
aiiununitiou  and  eight  of  other  supplies. 

The  coimtry  went  wild  at  this  splendid  vic- 
tory, the  annihilation  of  over  a  thousand  Euro- 
pean veterans  by  a  few  hundred  more  of  American 
fanners.  Stark  was  given  his  brigadiership  in- 
stead of  being  disciplined.  A  week  after  the 
battle,  and  just  as  St.  Leger's  force  had  taken  to 
flight,— in  a  word,  when  the  tide  had  decisively 
turned  and  Burgoyne  was  in  the  toils,  largely 
owing  to  Schuyler's  action,— Gates  came  up  and 
took  over  the  coimnand.  Schuyler  acted  like  a  pat- 
riot and  a  gentleman :  he  offered  his  aid  to  Gates 
in  any  fashion  or  capacity  desired.  Gates  acted 
according  to  his  nature,  snubbed  and  ignored  him. 
He  was  safe,  reaping  the  harvest  others  had  sown 
and  brought  to  ripeness ;  later,  he  reaped  what  his 
own  incapacity  had  sown. 

For  some  weeks  there  was  a  lull,  while  Bur- 
goyne waited  vainly  for  Howe,  and  tried  to  plan 
what  to  do  with  his  diminished  and  ill-supplied 


'  This  is  Bnrgoyne's  report,  and  is  so  closely  in  accord  with  the 
patriot  tally  of  dead  and  captured  that  it  is  probably  correct.  But  his 
roll  after  the  capitulation  sets  down  the  losses  at  Bennington  as  1220, 
wJiich  cannot  be  harmonized  with  anything.  Still  more  curiously, 
that  roll  gives  six  cannon  lost  in  this  battle,  and  tlie  patriots  captnred 
only  four:  what  became  of  the  other  two?  Onr  own  opinion  is,  that 
the  battle  was  used  as  a  profit -and -loss  account  to  force  a  balance  in  the 
latter  li.st. 
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army.  Most  of  his  remaining  Indians  had  left  him 
after  Bennington,  sick  of  losses,  restrictions,  and 
refusal  of  share  in  the  army's  scanty  supplies.  His 
lines  were  from  Fort  Edward  south  to  the  Batten 
Kill;  the  Americans  three  weeks  later  moving 
north  from  Half -Moon  to  Stillwater.  Howe  must 
now  claim  our  attention. 

Charles  Lee,  still  in  British  custody,  proved  a 
Trojan  horse  to  them;  not  intentionally,  but  in 
pursuance  of  his  old  game  to  have  the  glory  of 
ending  the  war,  stunulated  by  anxiety  to  save 
himself  from  being  hanged.  Debarred  from  hope 
of  effecting  the  former  through  a  great  American 
victory,  he  now  sought  to  effect  both  at  once  by 
being  the  agent  of  a  great  British  one.  On  March 
29  he  had  put  in  Howe's  hands  an  elaborate  written 
scheme  on  whose  success  he  ''staked  his  life."  It 
was  based  on  the  usual  exaggeration  of  the  mili- 
tancy of  loyalism,  this  time  including  nearly  the 
whole  population  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania. 
Lee  advised  sending  a  few  thousand  men  around 
by  the  Chesapeake  Bay  to  occupy  Alexandria  and 
Annapolis,  at  once  cutting  off  Virginia  help  from 
Philadelphia  and  causing  Maryland  to  rise  solidly 
for  the  King;  while  the  bulk  of  Howe's  army  was 
to  resume  the  New  Jersey  campaign  and  capture 
Philadelphia,  New  England  being  kept  from  aid- 
ing Washington  by  the  dread  of  Carleton.  Then 
a  proclamation  of  amnesty  would  bring  over  the 
''central  colonies"  in  less  than  two  months.  Con- 
quest of  the  northern  provinces  answered  no 
purpose,  they  not  being  "the  seat  of  government, 
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strength,  nor  politics";  while  capturing  the  "rebel 
cai^itaT'  would  paralyze  the  rebel  govenuuent.  Of 
course  this  was  mere  wiseacre  profundity :  the 
country  had  no  centre;  l*hiladelphia  was  a  con- 
venience, not  a  necessity. 

Howe  was  evidently  impressed  with  the  politi- 
cal ideas,  which  fell  in  with  his  owni.  They  came 
too  just  as  GeiTuain  had  tartly  refused  the  15,000 
men  he  asked  for  as  necessary  to  finish  the  war 
that  year:  and  four  days  later  he  replied  that  in 
that  case  the  Canada  expedition  could  receive  little 
help  from  him,  and  he  had  other  plans— evidently 
Lee's.  As  to  the  strategic  portion,  however,  he 
preferred  an  undiminished  army  to  deal  with 
Washington.  A  quick  campaign  would  leave  him 
time  enough  for  the  Hudson  co-operation,  and 
perhaps  make  it  unnecessary.  Collecting  18,000 
men  at  Brunswick,  with  boats  enough  to  pre- 
vent another  dela}'  at  the  Delaware,  he  began  a 
fresh  advance  through  New  Jersey  June  13. 
TVashingtou,  guessing  the  Britisli  objective,  had 
moved  from  Morristow^i  to  the  Middlebrook 
heights,  ten  miles  from  Brunswick  and  twelve 
from  Princeton,  to  flank  their  line  of  march.  He 
had  only  ten  brigades,  about  8000  men;  but  he 
called  in  part  of  the  Hudson  guard,  and  the  New 
Jersey  militia  turned  out.  To  lure  him  into  open 
groimd,  Howe  evacuated  Brunswick  and  fell  back 
to  Amboy.  Washington  moved  after  him  with 
Stirling's  van  in  the  lowlands,  the  main  force  at 
Quibbletown;  Howe  made  a  sudden  dart  north  to 
envelop  the  left  flank,  and  Stirling  had  some 
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losses  in  a  sharp  engagement  forced  on  him,  but 
the  army  regained  Middlebrook  in  safety. 

Given  a  respectable  force  under  Washington, 
the  New  Jersey  passage  to  Philadelphia  was  not 
to  be  won  without  a  much  larger  army  than  Howe 
Gives    possessed;  and  he  gave  it  up  and  withdrew  to 
^        Staten  Island  the  last  of  June.   Washington  re- 
turned to  Morristown  and  extended  his  lines  north 
within  touch  of  the  Hudson  Highlands,  to  be 
ready  for  any  new  move.   On  news  of  the  fall  of 
Ticonderoga,  he  had  so  little  doubt  about  Howe's 
in^on^s    ^^^^mptiug  the  one  obviously  called  for,  a  junction 
idea  of    with  Burgojuc,  that  he  marched  his  main  body  to 
an  impregnable  defile  near  Haverstraw  called  the 
Ramapo  Clove,  and  sent  Sullivan's  and  Stirling's 
divisions  to  the  east  bank  at  Peekskill. 

Howe  drew  precisely  the  opposite  conclusion, 
that  he  was  not  needed ;  his  wish  was  father  to  his 
thought.  He  had  decided  to  exactly  invert  Lee's 
plan:  take  his  main  army  to  Maryland,  redeem 

wrong      ^  ./  ./  7 

the  province,  and  capture  Philadelphia  from  the 
south,  while  the  few  thousand  remained  in  New 
York  to  hold  those  waters,  and  detain  the  Hudson 
guard  and  with  Burgoyne  the  New  England 
troops.  He  had  not  dared  while  Burgoyne 's  suc- 
cess was  dubious ;  but  now  he  wrote  to  that  general 
(who  received  it  two  months  later)  that  if  Wash- 
ington went  northward  he  would  follow,  but  he 
Howe    expected  to  meet  him  in  Pennsylvania,  and  Clin- 

r6V6rt3 

to  Lee 's    ton  would  remain  in  New  York  to  await  exigen- 
^^^^    cies.    Making  feints  with  the  fleet  to  keep  his 
destination  in  doubt,  and  writing  a  decoy  letter  to 
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Burgoyne  for  American  capture  announcing  his 
aini  as  Boston,  he  collected  transports,  and  late  in 
July  set  sail  with  16,000  men,  leaving  5000  vrith 
Clinton. 

Washington  knew  the  game  of  war,  read 
"South"  for  "Boston"  when  the  letter  was  cap- 
tured, and  started  for  the  Delaware,  calling  in 
Stirling  and  Sullivan;  but  halting  the  latter  at 
Morristown,  in  fear  lest  it  was  a  feint  to  obtain 
control  of  the  Hudson  by  weakening  its  guard.  In 
fact,  not  being  in  the  secret  of  Lee's  advice  or 
Howe's  tenacious  political  scheme,  and  judging 
solely  from  a  military  standpoint,  the  American 
leaders  could  not  believe  that  Howe  meant  to 
abandon  Burgoyne.  Washington  wrote  that  it 
was  "so  unaccoinitable  ...  I  cannot  help  cast- 
ing my  eyes  continually  behind  me";  Greene,  that 
Burgoyne  would  not  dare  the  rapid  movement  on 
Albany  if  not  assured  of  Howe's  co-operation. 

The  fleet  was  soon  sighted  off  Cape  May,  and 
Washington  advanced  to  Germantown;  then  it 
turned  eastward.  The  former  opinion  revived, 
with  an  alternative  that  it  was  a  swoop  on  New 
England;  and  Sullivan  was  ordered  back,  while 
Washington  kept  ready  for  further  word  and 
took  the  opportunity  to  consult  Congress.  Mean- 
time Sullivan  made  a  dash  at  a  couple  of  Tory 
regiments  on  Staten  Island,  who  were  pillaging 
the  Jersey  neighborhood  without  mercy  in  revenge 
for  their  maltreatment;  a  panic  on  his  boats  cost 
him  200  of  his  rear-guard,  but  he  had  captured 
some  prisoners,  and  a  set  of  Quaker  records  which 
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caused  the  arrest  of  eleven  rich  and  influential 
Philadelphia  Friends.  Clinton  retorted  by  an  in- 
vasion of  New  Jersey,  which  recalled  part  of  its 
militia  and  weakened  Washington's  force  at  the 
Brandwine  shortly  after. 

Again  the  fleet  was  seen  standing  south:  this 
must  mean  a  fresh  attack  on  Charleston,  which 
could  not  be  reached  overland  in  time  to  aid  its 
defense,  and  Washington  planned  a  campaign  to 
drive  Clinton  from  New  York.  But  the  next  daj 
it  was  reported  going  up  the  Chesapeake,  and  on 
August  25  Howe  landed  his  troops  at  Head  of  Elk 
(now  Elkton),  Maryland,  forty-five  miles  south- 
west of  Philadelphia.  To  this  day  his  journey 
remains  the  most  extraordinary  in  military  annals. 
The  reason  for  his  not  attempting  to  reach  Phila- 
delphia by  the  Delaware  was  doubtless  in  part 
what  he  declared,  the  forts  and  obstructions  guard- 
ing it,  which  cost  much  time  and  loss  later;  but 
near  its  unguarded  mouth  he  was  thirteen  miles 
from  Head  of  Elk.  overland,  and  he  had  spent 
nearly  four  weeks  in  going  thither  by  water,  400 
miles  around,  with  baffling  winds.  The  political 
aim  of  securing  the  border  States  certainly  pre- 
dominated. 

Washington  hurried  down  two  divisions  to  save 
the  stores  and  live-stock  at  Head  of  Elk,  which 
was  done ;  and  the  Maryland  and  Delaware  militia 
took  the  field.  Howe  found  no  welcome,  but  a 
country  of  armed  enemies  or  annoyed  indifferents. 
His  proclamation  fell  flat:  Luther  Martin  issued 
one  against  it,  and  here  as  elsewhere  the  patriot 
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class  were  the  tighting  class.    His  baggage  and  ^^^^ 
stores  being  landed,  and  horses  and  other  trans-    Sept.  3 
port  material   got  together,   Howe   began  his 
march  on  Philadelphia  September  3,  with  about 
15,000  effectives  besides  an  engineer  corps.  Wash-  "^ash- 

mgton  3 

ington  had  heartened  Congress  and  the  patriots  army  at 
and  cowed  the  Tories  bv  marching  his  army 

mington 

through  the  city;  and  collected  at  Wilmington, 
tvventy-seven  miles  south  on  Brandywine  Creek, 
about  the  same  number,  though  very  largely  raw 
militia.  But  there  was  much  sickness,  and  the 
usual  melting  away  by  time-expiry  and  desertion ; 
Clinton's  raid  drew  back  part  of  the  Jei*seymen  to 
defend  their  own  State;  and  when  detachments 
had  been  made  to  guard  supply  depots,  not  above 
11,000  were  left. 

The  country  on  Howe's  route  was  level,  gen- 
erally open,  and  decently  settled,  not  like  Bur- 
goyne's  wilderness;  his  road  was  easy,  his  supplies  Howe's 
not  hard  either  to  obtain  or  transport.    The  ^ask 
jiopulation  was  largely  of  loyalist  or  neutral 
Quakers  and  Germans :  no  Lexington  rising  was  to 
be  feared.   In  this  regard  Lee  had  i)ut  him  on  the 
right  track,  though  overstating  the  case;  he  had 
struck  the  weakest  joint  in  the  nation's  armor. 
The  real  objection  was  that  the  prize  was  of  no  p^i^^y 
great  consequence,  while  the  sacrifice  of  Burgoyne 
entailed  the  death-blow  to  the  British  cause. 

Howe's    direct    road    to    Philadelphia  lay 
through  Wilmington  and  along  the  Delaware ;  but 
the  deep  unfordable  lower  courses  of  several  o?rord9 
streams  confronted  him,  and  Washington  had 
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taken  position  along  Christiana  Creek,  with  Ms 
Sept.  3    right  toward  the  Brandy  wine.    Howe  made  a 
etseq.    fej^t  against  the  American  centre,  and  threw  his 
left  far  north.    Washington  divined  that  Howe 
Howe's    meant  to  turn  his  right  by  crossing  the  Brandy- 
vres    wine,  and  catch  him  as  at  the  Assanpink,  between 
the  creek  and  the  Delaware  and  the  British  army, 
this  time  perhaps  with  the  fleet  to  assist;  and 
there  would  be  no  such  escape  as  before,  while 
Philadelphia  would  be  uncovered.    He  therefore 
moved  north  himself  to  Chadd's  Ford  on  the 
Brandywine,  where  the  main  road  from  the  Bay 
Wash-    crossed  to  reach  the  Lancaster-Philadelphia  road 
Tfthe    some  miles  east;  and  took  post  along  the  creek 
Brandy-    for  scveral  miles  above  and  below,  covering  or 
watching  the  fords  and  the  roads  which  led  from 
them  to  the  same  great  highway. 

The  Brandywine,  formed  by  the  junction  of 
two  forks  five  miles  above  Chadd's  Ford,  is  here 
phy  a  placid  stream  about  a  hundred  feet  wide,  run- 
ning south  by  east  through  a  broad  swampy 
valle}',  and  sometimes  skirting  hills  on  one  side 
or  the  other.  One  of  these  hills,  quite  steep,  abuts 
it  on  the  east  from  just  below  Chadd's  Ford  to 
near  Pyles'  Ford  two  miles  below,  the  lowest  on 
the  creek ;  along  its  slopes,  as  the  most  defensible 
Position    position,  wcre  stationed  Armstrong's  Pennsyl- 

of  foi*C6S 

vania  militia  to  guard  Pyles'  ford.  The  centre  at 
Chadd's  Ford  was  composed  of  Maxwell  on  the 
heights  a  mile  west  as  an  advance  guard,  Greene's 
division  (Muhlenberg's  and  Weedon's  brigades) 
on  the  east,  Wayne's  division  and  Proctor's 
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artillery  on  beii^lits  iiist  north.  The  left,  under 
Sullivan  with  Stephen  and  Stirling,  la}-  across  sept.11 
Brinton's  Ford  over  a  mile  north,  with  a  strong 
oiiti^ost  at  Jones'  Ford  two  miles  still  north,  and 
scouting  parties  further  on  even  to  the  fords  at 
the  forks. 

Forcing  this  position  in  front  might  be  im- 
possible and  must  be  at  terrible  cost;  and  Howe 
repeated  the  tactics  of  his  Battle  of  Long  Island.  Howe 
Knyphausen  was  ordered  to  hold  the  Americans  fllnkllfg 
in  play  till  the  bulk  of  the  army  gained  their  rear ;  tactics 
and  about  nine  in  the  morning  of  September  11, 
amid  a  dense  autumn  fog  which  made  it  impossi- 
ble for  parties  to  see  each  other  at  any  distance, 
an  advance  column  of  his  Hessians  moved  on 
Chadd's  Ford  from  the  camp  five  miles  west  of 
the  Brandywine,  and  drove  Maxwell  back  to  the 
edge  of  the  stream.  Their  extended  front,  and 
the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  the  color  of  uni- 
forms  in  the  fog,  led  Washington  to  believe  them  hansen's 
the  main  British  body.  He  reinforced  Maxwell,  ^^^^ 
who  drove  back  the  Hessian  detachment  on  the 
main  body;  Knyphausen  sent  another  to  take 
Maxwell  in  flank,  and  the  latter  drew  back  across 
the  creek;  Knyphausen  brought  his  guns  to  the 
heights  and  began  an  artillery  duel  with  Proc- 
tor, and  set  men  at  work  intrenching.  Several 
American  bodies  crossed  and  assailed  the  British 
parties,  soon  reinforced  by  Maxwell  who  drove 
the  Hessians  from  the  heights;  Kn^7)hausen  sent 
foinvard  a  large  force  which  again  forced  Maxwell 
across,  and  maintained  a  languid  artiller}'  play. 
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Meamtime  Howe  and  Cornwallis  with  towards 
10,000  men,  the  flower  of  the  army,  had  started 
at  daybreak  and  were  marching  seventeen  miles 
around,  to  ford  the  forks  and  come  south  on  the 
American  rear.  Officers  of  the  scouts  discovered 
the  northward  march  of  heavy  British  bodies,  and 
advised  Sullivan  by  the  middle  of  the  forenoon, 
and  again  later;  by  half -past  eleven  Washington 
was  notified.  He  had  already  suspected  some 
ruse  from  the  absence  of  all  attacks  on  his  right, 
and  instantly  resolved  to  make  Howe  sm.art  for 
dividing  in  presence  of  the  enemy;  to  place  his 
whole  army  between  the  two  sections,  driving 
off  if  not  breaking  the  nearer  and  supposably 
maim  one,  at  worst  holding  it  at  bay  with  a 
moderate  force,  throw  the  remainder  on  the  flank- 
ing party  and  destroy  it.  Inferring  from  the 
report  that  the  latter  body,  ''from  all  accounts 
5000  men,"  was  still  beyond  the  river,  he  ordered 
Sullivan  to  cross  and  hold  it  in  check  till  the  first 
movement  was  completed ;  while  he  with  the  main 
body  crossed  at  Chadd's  Ford  and  attacked  the 
British  centre  in  front,  and  Greene  crossed  above 
and  took  it  in  the  rear. 

About  this  time  the  chief  of  scouts  at  the  forks 
reported  that  no  enemy  had  appeared  there,  and 
a  special  scout  confirmed  it;  Sullivan  notified 
Washington,  and  withheld  obedience  to  his  orders 
as  founded  on  mistaken  information.  Washing- 
ton concluded  that  the  march  had  been  a  feint 
to  toll  Sullivan's  forces  northward,  and  that  the 
party  was  returning  to  join  the  centre  body  and 
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force  Chadd's  Ford;  recalled  (Jreene,  and  sent 
scouts  to  look  further.  At  a  (juarter  past  one 
they  found  the  main  British  army  occupying  Os- 
borne's Hill,  northwest  of  Birmingham  Meeting- 
House  (where  roads  from  the  north  united  and 
turned  northeast  to  join  the  Lancaster  highway), 
diiectly  in  the  rear  of  Sullivan  and  not  two  miles 
away;  the  fog  had  made  the  huge  hazardous  cir- 
cuit a  perfect  success. 

Sullivan  at  once  sent  the  news  to  Washington, 
swung  his  divisions  around  at  right  angles  to  the 
creek,  and  hastened  them  to  a  hill  southwest  of 
the  meeting-house,  covering  the  roads  both  to 
Chadd's  Ford  and  Philadelphia;  the  front  ex- 
tended to  the  "Street  Road"  up  from  Jones'  Ford 
to  the  Lancaster  highway.  The  new  French 
major-general  Deborre  held  the  right,  Stirling 
and  Stephen  the  centre,  Sullivan  the  left,  both 
flanks  guarded  by  thick  woods.  There  was  a  half- 
mile  gap  between  centre  and  left,  however,  which 
might  enable  the  British  to  flank  both;  Sullivan 
was  advised  of  the  danger  and '  started  to  close 
it  up.  But  the  movement  was  made  in  face  of 
Comwallis,  the  most  vigilant  and  energetic  of 
commanders,  whose  troops  had  been  resting  for 
an  hour  after  their  long  hot  march.  Before  Sulli- 
van's were  in  place  and  order, ^  the  overwhelming 

'  This  is  based  on  Sullivan's  reports  and  later  averments.  Henry 
A.  Muhlenberg,  in  tlie  life  of  his  grandfather  John  Peter  (of  Greene's 
division  in  this  battle),  says  that  Sullivan  quarreled  with  Deborre  as 
to  which  should  occupy  the  extreme  right,  traditionally  esteemed  the 
post  of  honor ;  and  tliat  Sullivan  in  turn  marched  his  brigade  around 
to  come  in  on  Deborre's  right,  whence  his  not  being  ready  for  action 
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British  columns  at  about  tliree  o'clock  had  swept 
down  Osborne's  Hill,  driven  back  the  vanguard 
at  the  Street  Road,  and  were  moving  in  irresist- 
ible mass  straight  against  the  entire  American 
front. 

The}'  overlapped  Deborre's  right  flank  on  the 
Dilworthtown  road;  and  after  a  short  resistance, 
under  a  furious  bayonet  charge  his  brigade  broke 
and  fled  through  the  woods,  their  commander 
wounded  in  bravel}^  trying  to  rally  them.^  This 
let  the  entire  flood  down  on  Stirling's  right  flank; 
shortly  afterward  his  left  also  was  uncovered 
by  the  rout  of  Sullivan's  brigade,  which  scattered 
In  small  bodies  toward  Chadd's  Ford.  The 
British  right  wing,  pressing  on,  lost  its  direction 
in  the  woods  and  headed  for  the  latter  place.  The 
rest,  seven  or  eight  times  Stirling's  numbers,  now 
closed  in  from  three  sides  on  his  brigade  of  800 
men.  The  fight  of  these  against  such  hopeless 
odds  was  magnificent.  Thomas  Marshall's  Vir- 
ginia regiment,  for  one,  isolated  in  a  wood,  was 
flanked  on  both  sides  and  lost  half  its  officers  and 
a  third  of  its  men  before  it  gave  way.  Sullivan 
who  had  two  aides  killed,  Stirling,  Conway, 
Lafayette  who  was  wounded,  Duplessis  and  De 


in  time.  We  find  no  other  authority  for  this;  but  being  probably  de- 
rived from  General  Muhlenberg,  it  cannot  be  wlioUy  scouted.  Yet  it 
can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  Sullivan's  position  on  tlie  left  when  he 
was  attacked,  while  his  own  story  is  in  harmony  witli  it.  The  disitute 
may  have  been  real,  but  not  have  gone  so  far  as  Muhlenberg  thought. 

>  After  the  battle  he  was  recalled  and  ordered  before  a  court  of 
inquiry  by  Congress;  whereupon  lie  threw  up  his  commission  and 
returned  to  France,  declaring  that  it  was  outrageous  to  hold  him  re- 
sponsible because  Americans  would  not  fight. 
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Fleury,  Pulaski,  and  others,  approved  themselves 
heroes,  encouraging,  posting,  and  rallying  the 
men.  But  under  a  terrible  artillery  slaughter 
personally  conducted  by  Cornwallis,  musketry 
fire  and  charges  with  the  bayonet,  one  after  an- 
other of  the  battalions  broke  off  by  the  right  and 
hurried  in  disorder  through  the  woods;  pursued 
by  the  British  to  near  Dilworthtown,  and  a  party 
who  tried  to  make  a  fresh  stand  again  routed. 

The  American  army  was  in  the  jaws  of  de- 
struction: its  right  wing  broken  to  pieces,  Howe 
in  the  rear  of  the  rest,  Knyphausen  in  its  front. 
At  the  sound  of  the  battle  raging  northward,  the 
latter  ceased  feints  and  massed  his  men  for  a 
determined  effort  to  force  a  passage,  just  as 
Greene  had  received  an  order  from  "Washington 
to  hurry  north  to  rescue  the  right  and  keep  the 
Philadelphia  road  open.  Wayne  and  Maxwell 
were  left  at  Chadd's  Ford,  and  for  two  or  three 
hours  ^vith  2500  men  they  held  the  whole  Ger- 
man corps  of  more  than  double  their  number  at 
bay,  unable  to  force  a  passage  against  ^^juerican 
marksmen  and  a  continuous  artillery  fire.  Greene 
with  "Weedon's  and  Muhlenberg's  brigades  started 
on  a  run,  and  in  less  than  fifty  minutes  had 
traversed  four  miles  and  were  deployed  in  line  of 
battle;  as  they  met  the  routed  battalions  they 
opened  ranks  to  let  them  through,  and  again 
closing  up,  checked  the  pursuing  enemy  by  de- 
structive volleys.  Washington  had  now  come  up. 
Muhlenberg  was  stationed  across  the  Dilworth- 
town road,  Weedon  on  his  left  in  a  narrow  defile 
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flanked  by  forest.  A  bloody  conflict  ensued: 
again  and  again  flerce  British  charges  were  driven 
back  with  the  bayonet.  Edward  Stevens'  Vir- 
ginia and  Walter  Stewart's  Pennsylvania  regi- 
ments won  conspicuous  laurels.  Weedon  was 
overpowered  and  retreated  to  Muhlenberg's  rear, 
and  the  whole  force  was  outflanked;  but  it  gave 
ground  slowly,  and  prevented  serious  further 
pursuit. 

Now  Cornwallis'  right  emerged  from  the 
woods  and  came  down  on  the  flank  of  Wayne; 
this  weakened  his  defense  at  the  ford  and  let 
Km^phausen  across.  Seeing  that  the  battle  above 
was  lost  and  his  own  force  in  the  gravest  peril, 
he  skillfully  withdrew  his  main  forces,  covered 
by  a  mask  of  skirmishers  whom  he  then  called  in. 
and  the  whole  gained  the  rear  of  Greene,  followed 
by  Armstrong's  militia  from  the  hill  and  Pyles' 
Ford.  Two  British  battalions  were  heavily  cut 
up  by  Maxwell's  sharpshooters  in  trying  to  occupy 
a  hamlet  on  a  hill  near  Dilworthtown.  Howe  had 
not  cavalry  to  pursue,— a  lack  which  over  and 
over  saved  the  Americans  from  destruction.  At 
Chester  (not  the  present  city  on  the  Delaware, 
but  the  crossing  of  Chester  Creek  higher  up)  the 
deep  stream  was  spanned  by  a  bridge;  behind  it 
the  broken  American  battalions  were  protected 
and  reorganized.  They  had  lost  perhaps  800 
killed  and  wounded  and  400  prisoners;  the  Brit- 
ish reported  a  loss  of  584  in  all,  but  they  often 
understated  their  losses,  and  from  later  evidence 
Howe  probably  did  so  here. 
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BraiKlywiiie  is  one  of  the  most  creditable  of 
American  battles,  and  still  astonishing  after  all 
explanations.  Heavily  outuunibcred  by  troops 
far  suj)erior  in  discipline  and  equii)nient,  taken  by 
surprise,  assailed  at  once  in  Hank  and  rear,  half 
the  force  broken  u}),  — Washington's  army  instead 
of  being  annihilated,  as  by  every  military  rule  and 
prol)ability  it  should  have  been,  inflicted  ])robably 
two-thirds  as  great  a  loss  as  it  suffered,  and  was  in 
perfectly  good  order  and  morale  the  next  day.  A 
study  of  the  details  shows  that  the  credit  is  to  be 
shared  evenly  between  its  magnificent  officering 
—no  finer  body  of  leaders  existed  in  the  world, 
for  skill,  dash,  and  daring,  from  Washington 
down— and  the  marksmanship  and  heroism  of 
the  better  part  of  the  soldiers. 

As  a  precaution  in  case  of  such  defeat,  the 
public  stores  and  hospitals  and  much  private  prop- 
erty had  already  been  removed  from  Philadelphia. 
Congress  now  adjourned  to  Lancaster,  and  thence 
later  to  York;  first  summoning  the  militia  of 
Pennsylvania  and  adjoining  States  to  inunedi- 
ate  service,  clothing  Washington  with  dictatorial 
powers  as  the  year  before,— including  later  that 
of  hanging  any  one  within  thirty  miles  of  a  British 
force  who  furnished  them  supplies,  guidance,  or 
information,  — and  ordering  Putnam  on  the  Hud- 
son to  send  1500  men  to  his  relief.  Washington 
had  Hamilton  make  requisitions  of  clothing, 
shoes,  and  blankets  on  the  city  before  it  should 
pass  into  the  enemy's  hands.  Among  private  cir- 
cles there  was  general  panic ;  hundreds  abandoned 
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everything  and  fled  to  remote  places,  and  even  the 
mountains. 

But  Howe  knew  that  his  victory  had  opened 
no  clear  passage  to  the  city,  and  that  Washing- 
ton's army,  really  but  little  weakened,  must  still 
be  disposed  of  first.  He  intended  if  possible  to 
manoeuvre  it  out  of  the  way.  He  spent  the  two 
following  days  at  Dilworthtown  making  arrange- 
ments for  his  sick  and  wounded;  sending  out 
detachments  to  seize  Chester  and  Concord,  and 
especially  Wilmington,  w^iere  they  would  have 
more  civilized  comforts  and  be  in  touch  with  the 
fleet.  The  latter  party  by  a  sudden  onslaught 
seized  the  governor  of  Delaw^are,  John  McKinley, 
in  his  bed,  and  captured  a  shallop  lying  in  the 
river  with  the  public  records  and  a  mass  of  plate 
and  jewels. 

Washington  retreated  leisurely  across  the 
Schuylkill  to  Germantow^n,  a  few  miles  north  of 
Philadelphia;  and  so  little  had  the  splendidly  re- 
deemed defeat  disheartened  his  army,  that  after 
a  single  day  he  was  able  to  lead  them  back  toward 
the  British  for  another  stand.  Armstrong  and  the 
Pennsylvania  militia  were  left  to  intrench  along 
the  Schuylkill  and  remove  all  the  boats  to  its 
eastern  side ;  Washington  moved  on  the  Lancaster 
road  to  gain  West  Chester,  a  few^  miles  north  of 
the  late  battlefield,  and  attempt  flanking  Howe's 
left.  Howe  learned  of  the  movement  through 
Tory  spies;  and  at  Warren's  Tavern  twenty- three 
miles  from  Philadelphia,  Washington's  advance 
(Wayne)    found  itself  confronted  by  Howe's 
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(Donop  and  his  Hessians).  A  violent  rain  pre- 
vented joining  battle,  and  lasted  all  night;  the 
Americans,  without  blankets  or  tents,  had  their 
cartridges  drenched  beyond  use,  and  Washington 
could  only  withdraw  his  forces  from  certain  de- 
struction by  a  day's  and  night's  march  through 
deep  mud,  to  Warwick  on  Yellow  Creek,  half-way 
to  the  important  magazine  of  Reading. 

Wayne  was  left  behind  with  1500  men  and  four 
gims  to  form  a  junction  with  General  Smalhvood 
and  Colonel  Gist,  who  were  advancing  with  1800 
of  the  Maryland  militia,  harass  the  British  rear 
and  cut  off  their  supplies.  He  encamped  in  a 
thick  wood,  and  his  scouts  found  Howe's  army 
imited  and  waiting  for  dry  weather  to  advance, 
apparently  unconscious  of  a  foe's  proximity;  and 
he  sent  urgently  to  Washington  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  for  a  surprise.  But  Howe  was 
kept  informed  of  every  step,  and  was  only  waiting 
for  night  (of  the  20th)  to  execute  a  surprise  of 
his  own.  Then  Sir  Charles  Grey  with  Tory  guides 
led  a  force  of  British  and  Hessians  to  near  the 
Paoli  tavern  east  of  ^Slalvern,  turned  into  the 
woods,  silently  slew  the  American  pickets,  and 
shortly  after  midnight  struck  Wayne's  left  flank 
just  as  Wayne,  alarmed  by  reports  of  patrols 
being  missed,  was  deploying  his  men  in  the  light 
of  his  own  camp-fires.  Hidden  in  the  darkness 
and  with  the  Americans  in  glaring  view,  Grey's 
men  rushed  on  them  with  the  bayonet  and  "stuck 
them  like  so  many  pigs,  one  after  another,"  in  the 
words  of  a  Hessian  sergeant.  The  Americans  fired 
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several  volley's  almost  at  random,  but  in  a  few 
iniuutes  were  broken  up  and  scattered  in  flight ;  53 
were  killed— many,  it  was  said,  while  begging  for 
quarter^— and  about  100  wounded,  and  70  to  80 
captured.  Wayne  with  some  cavalry  and  infantry 
held  back  the  assailants  and  brought  off  most  of 
his  force,  but  lost  two  cannon  and  large  quanti- 
ties of  small-arms  and  stores.  Smallwood  a  mile 
in  the  rear  undertook  vainly  to  reinforce  him. 

The  next  day  Howe  began  a  rapid  march  up 
the  west  bank  of  the  Schuylkill  toward  Reading. 
Washington  kept  abreast  of  him  on  the  east  side, 
and  both  armies  encamped  where  Pottstown  now 
stands.  In  the  night  Howe  made  a  swift  and 
silent  countermarch  for  some  distance  to  a  lower 
ford,  crossed  at  daylight,  and  being  thus  between 
Washington  and  Philadelphia,  marched  toward  it 
unhindered;  for  Washington  had  no  object  in 
bloodshed  which  could  not  hope  to  prevent  the 
occupation.  Howe's  main  body  camped  at  Ger- 
mantown;  but  Cornwallis,  with  a  large  force  and 
a  number  of  distinguished  officers,  made  a  formal 
entry  into  Philadelphia  on  the  26th.  The  Quakers 
and  Tories  greeted  the  glittering  cavalcade  of 


^  Grey  was  called  the  "no-flint  general" :  his  regular  orders  were 
to  nse  the  bayonet  without  firing,  for  wliich  piirpose  he  had  the  flints 
taken  from  tlie  guns — and  it  was  said  also  to  give  no  quarter.  This 
may  be  exaggerated,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  one  commander  should 
have  been  selected  for  tliis  opprobrium  rather  than  another  without 
some  ground.  This  affair  was  so  firmly  believed  by  the  Americans  to 
have  been  accompanied  by  butchery  after  surrender,  that  it  was  always 
known  as  the  "Massacre  of  Paoli";  and  Grey's  name  was  held  in  an 
abhorrence  confirmed  by  the  massacre  of  an  entire  regiment  at  Tappan 
the  next  year,  by  his  corps.  He  was  either  exceptionally  merciless  oi 
very  unlucky. 
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brilliant  iiiiiforins,  dashing  horsemen,  long  col- 
lunns  of  grenadiers  and  long  trains  of  artillery,, 
with  demonstrations  of  extravagant  joy.  They 
were  somewhat  disillnsioned  when  they  found 
that  they  were  looked  on  as  a  conquered  com- 
munity, that  loyalists  as  being  provincials  were 
despised  about  as  much  as  patriots,  and  that  the 
winter's  occupation  by  the  British  cost  them  more 
in  requisitions  and  forced  levies  than  years  of 
Continental  ])ossession  would  do.  Four  British 
regiiueuts  with  Cornwallis  were  quartered  in  the 
city.  Batteries  were  planted  to  defend  it;  and 
two  American  frigates  which  tried  to  silence  them 
ran  aground  and  were  captured. 

John  Adams,  then  head  of  the  Board  of  War, 
was  furious  at  Washington  for  not  holding  the 
fords,  and  prayed  for  "one  great  soul,"  "one  lead- 
ing mind."  Samuel  Adams  and  Mifflin  shared  the 
feeling.  The  public  was  despondent,  Washing- 
ton was  not :  affairs  were  not  nearly  so  bad  as  the 
fall  before,  and  Philadelphia  was  a  city  like  an- 
other: news  of  Bennington  and  St.  Leger's  flight 
had  reached  him,  and  he  saw  that  Burgoyne  was 
doomed  if  Howe  could  be  kept  from  joining  him. 
He  wrote  to  Putnam  for  2500  men,  and  to  Gates 
to  send  back  Morgan's  riflemen  if  tie  could  spare 
them.  Gates  could  not,  truly  enough;  and  liis 
own  work  just  then  was  the  more  important.  But 
Washincrton,  encamped  between  Perkiomen  and 
Skippack  creeks,  fourteen  miles  from  German- 
town,  received  accessions  of  Putnam's  men  and 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  militia,  and  waited 
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an  opportunity  of  striking  some  such  blow  as  at 
Trenton. 

It  came  through  the  works  with  which  the 
Americans  had  guarded  and  still  held  the  river, 
despite  the  British  holding  of  the  capital.  These 
were  two  sets  of  sunken  obstructions  in  the  chan- 
nel, consisting  of  heavy  wooden  frameworks  and 
projecting  beams  with  iron  points;  and  redoubts 
opposite  to  rake  vessels  attempting  to  pass  them. 
One  was  just  below  the  mouth  of  the  Schuylkill 
seven  miles  from  the  city,  guarded  by  Fort  Mif- 
flin on  a  mud  island  off  the  mouth  and  Fort 
Mercer  at  Red  Bank  on  the  Jersey  side— the  latter 
a  strong  work  with  heavy  artillery.  The  second 
was  three  or  four  miles  farther  down,  covered  by 
a  large  unfinished  redoubt  at  Billingsport  in  New 
Jersey.  Behind  these  were  vessels  of  war  and 
floating  batteries.  They  made  Howe's  hold  on  the 
city  very  precarious:  he  could  receive  no  supplies 
by  water,  and  at  any  time  Washington  might  suc- 
ceed in  cutting  them  off  by  land,  as  they  came 
up  from  Chester  where  they  were  debarked  below 
the  fortifications. 

Lord  Howe's  fleet,  reversing  the  singular  voy- 
age that  brought  it  to  the  Chesapeake,  appeared 
off  Newcastle,  Delaware,  about  the  first  of  Oc- 
tober, to  attempt  clearing  the  river.  This  could 
be  done  only  by  holding  the  Jersey  side,  and  Sir 
William  on  the  2d  crossed  a  body  of  troops  from 
Chester  to  assist  in  the  operations.  About  the 
same  time  he  sent  another  body  to  escort  a  pro- 
vision train  up  from  Chester;  and  Washington, 
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informed  of  the  facts  by  secret  service,  deter-  ^^^^ 
mined  to  fall  on  his  weakened  army  at  German-  oct. 
town  by  surprise.   There  was  further  hope  in  the 
constant  desertions  of  the  "Hessians,"  who  were  Hessian 
tempted  by  the  comfort  and  prosperity  of  their  <ieser- 
German  brethren  away  from  a  comfortless  and 
inglorious  service,  and  lured  hy  the  land  bounties 
already  mentioned  as  offered  by  Congress  for 
enlistments,  the  larger  ones  of  which  seemed  like 
owning  a  German  barony.    Hundreds  took  the 
bait  and  risked  being  shot  if  recaptured;  they 
were  usually  assigned  to  remote  garrison  duty  for 
protection,  and  none  ever  suffered  the  penalty. 

Germanto\vT2,  a  couple  of  miles  east  of  the 
Schuylkill,  was  practically  but  a  single  street  two 
miles  long,  of  stone  houses  amid  orchards  and  German- 
gardens;  the  road  continued  south  to  Philadel-  town 
phia,  and  north  to  Skippack  where  Washington 
lay.  Just  north  it  ascended  the  mild  slopes  of 
the  swell  called  Mount  Airy  for  about  a  mile; 
descended,  and  again  rose  to  Chestnut  Hill  a  cou- 
ple of  miles  north.  Their  western  flank  was 
skirted  by  the  little  Wissahickon  Creek,  entering 
the  Schuylkill  southwest  of  the  village  centre. 
This  was  around  the  market-house,  at  the  cross- 
roads formed  by  School-House  Lane  running  west 
to  the  Schuylkill,  and  east  continuing  on  north- 
erly as  the  Lime-Kiln  Eoad :  to  which  ran  a  street 
from  near  the  northern  end  of  the  village,  at  the 
massive  stone  house  of  Chief  Justice  Benjamin  chew's 
Chew  (then  a  prisoner  in  Fredericksburg  for 
refusing  to  give  a  parole).    Another  cross-road 
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Oct.  Chestnut  Hill  to  the  Lime-Kiln  Road.  These 
cross-roads  started  on  the  west  from  the  Mona- 
German-  tawuv  Road,  wliich  slvirted  the  Schuylkill  to 
town  Philadelphia ;  and  east  of  the  Lime-Kiln  Road  ran 
the  Old  York  Road,  which  joined  the  Germantown 
street  two  miles  below  the  centre  at  the  Rising 
Sun  Tavern,  near  which  Howe  had  his  head- 
quarters. The  British  main  body  lay  at  right 
angles  to  the  main  street,  facing  north;  the  left 
wing  was  Knyphausen's  Hessians,  with  outposts 
of  chasseurs  to  the  mouth  of  the  Wissahickon, 
commanded  b,y  Sir  Charles  Grey;  the  right  wing 
under  Grant  was  flanked  by  a  wood,  with  an  out- 
post of  Queen's  Rangers  under  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Simcoe;  a  mile  in  advance,  in  a  field  near  the 
Chew  house,  was  Colonel  Musgrave  with  a  regi- 
ment; and  on  Mount  Airy  a  battalion  of  light 
infantry. 

Washington's  plan  was  to  assail  the  force  on 
every  side,  drive  it  back  against  the  Schuylkill, 

Wash-  capture  it  thus  surrounded.   To  this  end,  the 

ington's    main  attack  was  to  be  on  the  right,  by  the  Lime- 

aUack  K^il^  Road  and  the  market-house;  and  this  was 
committed  to  Greene  with  about  two-thirds  of  the 
army— his  own  and  Stephen's  divisions  flanked 
by  McDougall's  brigade.  Sullivan  and  Wayne,, 
flanked  by  Conway's  brigade,  and  accompanied 
by  Washington  in  person,  were  to  move  straight 
down  the  Chestnut  Hill  Road  and  assail  Knyp- 
hausen;  closely  followed  by  Stirling  with  Nash's 
North-Carolinians  and  Maxwell's  Virginians  as 
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a  reserve.  The  left  and  rear  were  to  be  enveloped 
by  Arnistronix's  Pennsylvania  militia,  via  the 
Monatawny  Koad  and  ISchool-House  Lane;  the 
right  rear  by  Small  wood's  and  Forman's  Mar}^- 
laud  and  New  Jersey  militia,  through  a  long 
detour  over  the  Old  York  Road— expected  to 
arrive  when  the  British  were  already  broken,  and 
cut  off  retreat.  Attack  was  to  begin  at  daylight 
on  the  4th. 

The  plan  was  far  too  complicated,  and  too 
dependent  on  exact  co-operation,  for  execution  by 
troops  largely  raw,  on  a  dark  night  and  very 
foggy  morning  and  over  rain-sogged  roads.  The 
commanders  could  not  see  the  movements  of  most 
of  their  own  divisions,  nor  be  sure  what  orders 
to  issue;  and  all  were  much  later  than  the  calcu- 
lation. The  surprise  was  aborted  at  the  outset 
by  Wa^Tie's  advance,  attempting  to  steal  silently 
on  the  pickets  at  Chestnut  Hill,  stumbling  instead 
on  double  sentries  whose  guns  alarmed  the  whole 
British  camp.  Thus  left  no  alternative,  Wayne 
charged  swiftly  and  the  British  light  battalion 
broke  and  fled;  rallied  and  made  a  stand,  and 
again  gave  way;  reinforced  by  some  grenadiers, 
again  faced  about.  But  Wayne's  men  had  now 
discovered  that  their  opponents  were  the  perpe- 
trators of  the  Paoli  butchery,  and  in  a  flame  of 
vengeance  rushed  forward  and  broke  them  into 
a  stampeding  herd;  "they  took  ample  vengeance 
for  that  night's  work,"  reported  Wayne. 

Sweeping  down  the  road,  they  came  upon  Mus- 
grave's  regiment  and  assailed  it  in  turn;  but 
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Miisgrave  threw  six  companies  into  the  Chew 
house,  barricaded  the  doors  and  windows,  put  his 
best  marksmen  in  the  upper  story,  and  through 
American  mis  judgment  turned  the  fortunes  of 
the  day.  ^  Wayne  had  gone  to  the  right,  and  led 
his  men  straight  on;  but  Knox,  the  chief  of 
artillery,  was  with  the  rest  of  the  division,  and 
had  the  pedantry  of  the  unoriginal  half -educated. 
Musgrave's  men  fired  on  the  troops;  Knox 
declared  that  according  to  the  rules  of  war  a 
fortified  post  must  not  be  left  in  their  rear.  Most 
of  the  other  officers  scouted  risking  a  great  battle 
for  the  bogy  of  a  few  hundred  men  in  a  house; 
Knox  persisted,  and  Washington,  injudiciously 
yielding  his  ovm  opinion,  agreed  to  leave  the  de- 
cision to  Conway  as  a  brave  and  trained  foreign 
officer;  he  could  not  be  found,  and  the  whole  for- 
ward movement  was  checked  to  attempt  capturing 
the  house.  But  neither  Maxwell's  artillery  nor 
torches  nor  storming  parties— who  actually  pene- 
trated a  corner  room,  but  could  not  force  the 
heavy  door  into  the  centre— availed.  Wayne  was 
recalled  to  help,  to  his  immense  disgust— "a 
windmill  attack"  on  troops  only  trying  to  "avoid 
our  bayonets."  After  a  half -hour,  Washington 
did  what  should  have  been  done  at  the  outset,  and 
might  well  have  saved  the  battle— posted  a  guard 
at  the  house  and  let  Sullivan  with  Nash  and  Con- 
way push  along  toward  the  village  centre. 

Meantime  the  wings  were  in  a  maze;  brigades 
disordered  and  regiments  separated  in  the  fog, 
and  as  likely  to  run  into  the  enemy  as  their  own 
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corps,  and  conmianders  imable  to  reunite  or  direct 
them.  The  left  wing,  Oreene  and  Stephen,  had 
fonned  two  miles  east  and  advanced  over  a  country 
cut  up  by  small  fenced  inclosures,  orchards,  and 
bogs,  obliquely  across  the  roads  and  therefore 
unguided  by  them,  and  the  lines  broken  into 
extreme  disorder.  McDougall  did  not  come  into 
the  fight  at  all;  Smallwood  and  Forman  on 
the  York  Eoad  not  until  too  late.  Stephen,  los- 
ing his  direction  in  the  fog  (charged  also  with 
being  foggy  from  drink,  and  court-martialed  and 
dismissed  for  it,  though  a  brave  man),  took  the 
fii'ing  at  the  Chew  house  for  the  heart  of  the  battle 
and  marched  thither;  his  right  brigade  opened  a 
cannonade  on  it,  his  left  came  out  on  "Wayne's  left 
and  startled  it  into  a  hasty  retreat,  the  battalions 
and  firing  from  the  east  being  mistaken  for  a  fresh 
British  assault.  Greene  with  Scott's  and  Muhlen- 
berg's brigades  kept  straight  on,  routed  Grant's 
light  infantry  and  rangers,  and  made  a  sharp  at- 
tack on  the  main  body. 

Had  the  agi"eed  militia  assaults  been  made  at 
this  juncture  to  west  and  east,  the  British  force,  en- 
tirely surrounded,  must  have  been  annihilated.  It 
too  was  paralyzed  by  the  fog,  and  daunted  at  tTie 
sudden  and  fierce  American  onslaught ;  the  officers 
had  selected  Chester  as  a  rendezvous  and  were 
about  to  attempt  a  full  retreat  upon  it.  But  Arm- 
strong's men  blenched  at  the  Hessian  array  and 
refused  to  go  forward;  and  Grey,  thus  left  free, 
threw  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Hessian  force  upon 
Greene's  corps,  while  Grant,  unmolested  on  his 
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right,  closed  in  upon  him  also.  Colonel  Matthews 
had  encountered  one  of  Grant's  battalions  east  of 
the  Chew  house,  took  110  prisoners,  and  drove 
the  rest  to  Lucan's  Mill;  but  Grant  surrounded 
and  captured  the  100  of  Matthews'  command  left 
after  a  desperate  fight  in  which  most  of  them  were 
killed  or  wounded,  and  then  sent  two  regiments  to 
reinforce  Musgrave  at  the  Chew  house.  This  real 
British  force  cut  up  the  rear  of  Stephen's  division 
marching  toward  the  village  centre,  just  after  that 
imaginar}'  force  had  started  a  panic  in  Wayne's 
men ;  and  a  horseman,  either  a  fugitive  American 
or  a  British  deco}',  galloped  to  the  centre  shouting 
to  the  Americans  to  escape,  as  the  enemy  were  on 
all  sides.  The  firing  so  far  in  the  rear  seemed  to 
confirm  it.  Sullivan  with  Nash  and  Conway  had 
now  penetrated  to  the  centre,  and  Armstrong  had 
succeeded  in  heartening  the  militia  to  join  the  at- 
tack; but  the  former's  ammunition  was  nearly  ex- 
hausted, the  whole  British  force  was  concentrated 
against  part  of  the  American,  and  the  warning 
stampeded  the  militia  in  headlong  flight. 

It  was  now  half-past  eight,  and  Washington 
gave  the  order  for  a  general  retreat.  Just  then 
Cornwallis  from  Philadelphia,  who  had  turned 
out  at  the  sound  of  cannon  and  hurried  a  battalion 
of  infantry  and  a  squadron  of  light-horse  north- 
ward, came  on  the  field  and  fiercely  charged  the 
retreating  Americans.  But  Greene  checked  him 
with  severe  punishment,  and  though  pursued  for 
five  miles,  covered  the  retreat  so  handsomely— 
nobly  aided  by  Conway  and  Pulaski— that  the 
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army  brought  off  all  its  artillery,  several  pieces 
captm-ed  from  the  enem}',  and  its  wounded. 
Wayne  finally  stopped  the  pursuit  by  planting  a 
battery  at  Whitemarsh  Church. 

The  battle  of  Germantown  lasted  two  hours 
and  forty  minutes.  It  cost  the  Americans  152 
kLUed,  including  General  Nash ;  521  wounded,  all 
but  33  being  Continentals;  and  above  400  prison- 
ers and  missing  (many  being  deserters  in  the 
confusion) —about  1100  in  all.  Howe  reported  a 
total  loss  of  535— not  much  under  the  American 
nmnbers  aside  from  prisoners;  and  there  are  rea- 
sons for  thinking  it  much  understated.  For  once, 
the  people  appreciated  that  the  carefully  planned 
and  bravely  fought  l^attle  was  in  all  essentials  a 
^'ictory;  and  foreigners  were  so  deeply  impressed 
by  Washington's  having  narrowly  missed  destroy- 
ing Howe's  entire  army  three  weeks  after  Howe 
had  defeated  him  and  captured  Philadelphia,  that 
technical  defeat  as  it  was,  it  had  practically  decided 
the  French  court  to  make  a  formal  alliance  with 
the  United  States  even  before  Burgoyne's  sur- 
render. 

But  in  truth,  this  entire  campaign  of  Howe's 
was  in  result  one  long  victory  for  the  Ameri(fans, 
irrespective  of  actual  details.  Any  operations 
which  made  it  slow,  and  prevented  him  from  ending 
it  and  reinforcing  Burgoyne,  were  so  many  nails 
in  the  coffin  of  the  latter  and  the  British  cause; 
stubbornly  contested  defeats,  and  an  army  always 
to  be  guarded  against,  were  nearly  as  serviceable 
as  victories  for  this  end.    The  campaign  was 
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^^^^    parallel  to  Biu-goyne's  and  every  week  of  it  was  at 
Juiy-Oct.    liis  expense.   During  late  July  and  early  August, 
while  Burgoyne's  Indians  were  terrorizing  and 
Sj^.    depopulating  the  upper  Hudson  district,— ravages 
chronism    which  a  stronger  British  army  would  have  enabled 
and  Bar-         commanders  to  check,  by  being  able  to  dispense 
goyne    with  the  perpetrators,— Howe  was  beating  abqut 
off  the  Jersey  shore  and  the  mouth  of  the  Dela- 
ware.   AVhen  Oriskany  was  fought,  when  Ben- 
nington was  fought,  when  Arnold  was  marching 
to  relieve  Fort  Stanwix,  Howe's  fleet  and  army 
were  crawling  down  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Mary- 
land; the  very  day  that  St.  Leger's  force  took  to 
flight,  Howe  entered  the  Chesapeake;  near  three 
■  weeks  later,  when  Howe  was  just  forcing  the  pass- 
age of  the  Brandywine,  Burgoyne  was  within  two 
days  of  beginning  his  first  desperate  attempt  to 
force  the  Hudson  line,  and  reach  Albany  and  (as 
he  hoped)  Howe,  which  was  checked  by  the  battle 
of  September  19;  the  battle  of  Germantown,  co- 
incident with  Howe's  beginning  preparations  to 
open  the  Delaware,  was  three  days  before  the 
final  battle  near  Bemis'  Heights  which  cut  off 
Burgoyne's  last  hope  of  escape. 

Since  we  left  Burgoyne,  his  situation  for  a  long 
time  had  grown  steadil.y  worse,  not  so  much  in  the 
state  of  his  own  command  as  in  the  strengthening 
of  his  opponents.  His  Indians  mostly  left  him,  as 
anxious  statcd ;  but  they  had  exhausted  any  powers  of  use- 
situation  service  and  done  irreparable  mischief.  The 
wavering  Onondagas  had  been  decided  by  St. 
Leger's  fiasco  to  join  the  Americans,  and  part  of 
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the  Mohawks  broke  away  from  Brant  and  did  like- 
wise. The  country  about  was  a  virtual  desert. 
"We  had  to  travel  through  ahnost  mipassable 
woods,"  says  Madame  Riedesel,  "  in  a  picturesque 
and  beautiful  region,  but  which  was  almost  aban- 
doned by  its  inhabitants."  The  settled  parts  had 
ejected  most  of  their  loyalists,  and  were  a  unit  in 
giving  help  and  intelligence  to  the  patriots.  Bur- 
goyne  could  not  communicate  with  his  brethren  in 
New  York,  even  by  carefully  disguised  messen- 
gers :  two  were  hanged  and  the  rest  never  heard  of. 
He  woke  from  his  dream.  ''The  great  bulk  of  the 
country  is  undoubtedly  with  Congress  in  principle 
and  zeal,"  he  wrote  ruefully  to  Germain:  "wher- 
ever the  King's  forces  point,  militia  to  the  amount 
of  three  or  four  thousand  assemble  in  twenty-four 
hours."  This  meant  Vermont,  to  which  he  gave 
a  finely  turned  sentence  that  must  have  soothed 
his  literary  heart  even  for  defeat:  "The  Hamp- 
shire Grants,  a  country  unpeopled  and  almost 
imknown  last  war,  now  abounds  in  the  most  active 
and  rebellious  race  of  the  continent,  and  hangs 
like  a  gathering  storm  upon  my  left." 

Gates  had  succeeded  to  an  army  at  last  capable 
of  effective  action.  Putnam  had  sent  on  two  bri- 
gades from  Peekskill,  Washington  some  of  his 
best  artillery.  Schuyler  had  gone  to  Albany,  and 
was  doing  good  service  to  his  small-minded  rival 
by  organizing  and  forwarding  reinforcements  and 
negotiating  with  the  friendly  Iroquois  sachems. 
Arnold  on  his  return  was  given  command  of  the 
left  wing.  Gates  holding  the  right  next  the  river; 
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the  whole  now  amounted  to  some  7000  effective 
troops. 

Burgoyne  was  in  a  desperate  dilemma.  To 
advance  unless  Howe  were  to  be  at  Albany  to  meet 
him  would  be  suicide ;  on  the  other  hand,  to  retreat 
through  that  forest,  now  sure  to  be  alive  with  hos- 
tile militia  instead  of  Indians  in  his  own  employ, 
would  be  most  hazardous,  and  the  abandonment 
of  the  campaign  would  be  ignominious.  Not  hav- 
ing any  news  either  way,  he  gave  his  hope  and  his 
reputation  the  benefit  of  the  doubt;  and  assumed 
that  Howe  would  keep  his  part  of  the  programme, 
possibly  even  sending  forward  relief  parties.  Per- 
haps the  considerations  he  put  first  in  his  letter 
to  Germain  after  the  surrender  may  really  have 
added  their  weight,  for  he  was  a  generous  man 
and  a  patriot— that  it  would  not  be  right  to  leave 
Gates'  aimy  at  large  to  throw  itself  upon  Howe, 
and  that  his  instructions  were  peremptory  to  go 
forward  and  form  the  junction. 

He  hushed  his  morning  and  evening  guns  and 
paraded  without  beat  of  drum,  to  conceal  his  move- 
ments from  the  Americans,  now  exultant  over 
having  him  trapped ;  but  merely  frightened  them 
for  fear  he  might  slip  away.^  By  immense  effort, 
he  had  thirty  daj^s'  provisions  hauled  and  boated 
from  Lake  George  to  and  down  the  Hudson.  He 
called  in  his  outposts  at  Fort  George,  Fort  Anne, 


'They  knew  his  every  plan  long  before  its  execution.  Perhaps 
Madame  Riedesel's  account  sheds  some  light  on  it:  she  was  astonished 
that  the  British  officers'  wives  were  informed  beforehand  of  all  move- 
ments—very different  from  the  way  in  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick's  old 
army.    But  each  army  swarmed  with  the  spies  of  the  other. 
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and  Skenesborough,  giving  up  all  communications 
except  Ticouderoga;  built  a  bridge  of  boats  over  Sept. 
the  river  near  the  mouth  of  the  Batten  Kill; 
and  on  the  13th  and  14th  crossed  his  army,  less  Bur- 
than  7000  effectives,  and  encamped  at  the  mouth 

crosses 

of  Fish  Creek  (Schuylerville).  Thence  he  sent  the  the 
sappers'  corps  in  advance  to  repair  roads  and  Hudson 
bridges;  but  the  Americans  had  so  thoroughly 
broken  them  up  that  it  took  four  days  for  the 
British  to  march  as  many  miles. 

Gates  had  shortly  before  moved  back  from 
Half-Moon  to  Stillwater,  six  miles  below  Bur- 
go  vne's  crossing.  It  was  at  first  proposed  to  for- 

*  1C£LI1S  &t 

tif y  there  for  the  coming  struggle ;  l)ut  Arnold  took  stm- 
Kosciuszko  the  Polish  engineer,  and  others,  and 
made  a  careful  study  of  the  country  west  of  the 
river  flats  to  select  a  stronger  position.  This  re- 
gion was  a  plateau,  heavily  wooded  save  for  occa- 
sional clearings,  rising  into  swells  and  cut  by 
ravines.  A  section  two  miles  north  of  Stillwater, 
where  the  valley  narrows  to  a  few  hundred  feet 
and  is  bordered  by  a  high  bluff,  sloping  back  to  a 
summit  known  as  Bemis'  Heights,  was  fixed  on 
under  the  advice  of  Kosciuszko.  He  laid  out  lines 
of  fortification  extending  three-quarters  of  a  mile  Semis' 
along  the  bluff,  with  batteries  at  each  end  and  one  fortified 
in  the  centre  to  command  the  valley  on  both  sides ; 
from  its  foot  an  intreuchment  was  carried  to  the 
river,  with  a  strong  ]3attery  to  guard  a  floating 
bridge  and  enfilade  the  passage  down  river  or  val- 
ley; and  the  same  was  done  half  a  mile  north  at 
the  mouth  of  ^lill  Creek.  The  works  were  finished 
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ou  the  15th.  Arnold  sent  a  scouting  corps  east  of 
the  river  to  ward  off  possible  surprises  thence. 

Gates  had  ordered  Lincoln,  Stark,  and  all  other 
outlying  militia  parties  to  join  him;  but  before 
doing  so,  the  first-named  executed  a  brilliant  stroke 
consequent  on  Burgoyne's  calling  in  his  outposts, 
and  which  glaringly  exhibited  the  initial  weak- 
ness of  his  campaign.  Colonel  John  Brown  of 
Pittsfield,  Arnold's  foe,  wdth  five  hundred  men 
burst  upon  Ticonderoga  about  dawn  of  the  18th; 
and  almost  w^itliout  loss  captured  Mount  Defiance 
and  the  near-by  works  guarding  the  Lake  George 
portage,  with  293  prisoners  (besides  releasing  100 
Americans),  stores  and  arms  and  five  cannon; 
seized  or  destroyed  200  vessels  transporting  pro- 
visions on  the  lakes,  several  of  them  armed;  and 
thus  held  command  of  Lake  George.  Uniting  with 
a  party  under  Colonel  J ohnson,  they  besieged  old 
Ticonderoga  itself  for  four  days ;  but  finding  it  too 
strong  to  reduce,  joined  the  main  army. 

On  the  18th,  Burgoyne  had  come  within  two 
miles  of  the  American  camp,  occupying  a  more 
northern  range  of  heights  with  two  ravines  be- 
tween the  armies.  Early  the  next  morning— bright 
and  frosty— he  formed  for  the  battle  which  alone 
could  clear  his  path.^   His  left  was  the  Germans 

>  Until  recent  years,  the  accepted  names  of  Burgoyne's  two  pitched 
battles  -were  tlie  First  and  Second  Battle  of  Saratoga;  they  were  in 
Saratoga  township,  the  final  cnm]i  and  surrender  were  near  Saratoga 
dmrcli  and  ford,  and  the  capitulation  was  termed  the  Convention  of 
Saratoga.  Later  they  were  called  tlie  battles  of  Bemis  Heights;  stUl 
more  recently,  of  Freeman's  Farm.  But  the  old  name  is  still  the  only 
one  known  to  the  world  in  general.  The  battlefield  is  a  dozen  miles 
east  of  the  present  Saratoga  Springs. 
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with  Phillips  and  the  chief  artillery,  along  the 
flats ;  the  centre  led  by  himself  kept  the  high  ground 
west;  the  right  was  the  grenadiers  and  light  in- 
fantry under  Fraser,  with  Bre^Tiiann ;  the  remain- 
ing provincials  and  Indians  acted  as  skirmishers 
in  front  and  on  the  flanks.  His  plan  was  to  have 
the  skinnish  line  hold  the  .Americans  in  play,  while 
his  left  wing  gained  a  position  near  their  centre; 
his  o^vn  and  Eraser's  l)odies  were  to  make  separate 
detours  through  the  woods  to  the  west  and  gain 
the  American  rear,  and  when  signal  guns  an- 
nounced their  junction,  a  general  assault  should 
drive  back  or  break  the  army  already  outflanked. 

The  American  force  was  disposed  with  the 
main  body  under  Gates  in  person— Glover's,  Nix- 
on's, and  Patterson's  brigades— along  the  bluff 
and  the  flats;  the  centre  on  the  plateau  west  was 
Learned 's  brigade;  the  left  wing— Poor's  brigade 
with  Dearborn's  light  infantry  and  Morgan's  rifle- 
men—occupied the  western  summit  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  from  the  river ;  both  centre  and  left  were 
under  Arnold. 

The  moving  of  British  bodies  to  form  order 
of  battle  was  early  reported  by  the  scouts,  and 
about  ten  o'clock  the  full  movement  was  developed. 
Arnold  eagerly  pressed  Gates  to  move  forward  and 
encounter  them.  Gates  (called  by  Burgo}Tie  "an 
old  midwife")  saw  no  object  in  erecting  fortifi- 
cations except  to  have  the  benefit  of  them,  wished 
to  await  the  attack  there,  and  would  not  suffer  an 
advance.  It  is  an  excuse  for  his  decision  that  the 
stock  of  powder  and  lead  was  nearly  exhausted. 
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and  in  fact  the  battle  of  the  day  left  some  regi- 
ments practicall}'  unarmed;  but  his  later  conduct 
makes  the  excuse  seem  rather  a  pretext,  and  Ar- 
nold must  have  known  the  conditions  as  well  as 
he.  Arnold  at  last  about  noon  secured  a  reluc- 
tant permission  to  act  with  his  wing;  and  sent 
Morgan  and  Dearborn  to  drive  in  the  centre  skir- 
mish lines.  These,  meeting  the  provincials  and 
Indians  at  Mill  Creek  ravine  a  mile  north,  put 
them  to  flight;  but  themselves  became  scattered 
in  the  woods,  and  a  reinforcement  of  regulars  from 
Burgoyne's  advancing  columns  took  22  prisoners 
and  menaced  destruction  to  the  whole.  Morgan's 
signal  whistle  collected  his  men,  however;  Arnold 
hurried  two  regiments  to  his  aid,  and  after  a  sharp 
drawn  fight  both  divisions  fell  back  on  their  lines. 
Down  the  same  stream  on  the  flats,  American  pick- 
ets routed  a  body  of  the  particolored  allies  working 
around  to  take  them  in  flank. 

Meantime  Burgoyne  had  crossed  a  northern 
branch  of  the  same  ravine,  and  in  his  progress 
westward  come  to  a  small  clearing  called  Free- 
man's farm,  on  the  crest  between  the  two;  and 
Fraser,  reaching  a  point  half  a  mile  northwest, 
turned  south  to  come  upon  the  American  rear. 
Arnold  on  his  part  had  sent  three  other  regiments 
to  the  support  of  Morgan  and  Dearborn  against 
Burgo}Tae,  and  now  sought  to  bar  Fraser 's  move- 
ment. He  had  asked  a  detachment  from  Gates' 
right  wing,  but  Gates  declared  he  ''would  not  have 
the  camp  exposed."  The  British  left  was  in  fact 
within  half  a  mile;  but  if  their  right  should  flank 
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the  American  position,  his  holdinc;  Kiedesel  at  bay 
would  be  of  little  avail,  and  what  were  his  in-  Septi9 
trenchments  for  but  to  enable  the  defenders  to 
withstand  a  force  larger  than  they  ? 

Arnold,  however,  being  determined  to  cut  off 
Fraser  while  separated  from  the  main  body, 
stripped  his  own  part  of  the  lines  l)y  taking  the  Arnold 
two  regiments  of  Connecticut  militia  and  part  of  ^g^Jngt 
Learned 's  brigade,  and  hurried  to  the  left.   But  Fraser 
he  could  not  know  just  where  Fraser  meant  to 
stilke ;  and  as  each  foe  pushed  through  the  woods 
in  ignorance  of  the  other's  movements,  Arnold's 
right  suddenly  came  face  to  face  on  Freeman's 
farm  with  the  right  of  BurgOATie's  division,  not 
far  from  Fraser 's  left. 

A  furious  combat  ensued.  Arnold  at  first  was 
borne  back  l)y  the  superior  weight  of  the  British 

battalions;  and  Fraser  turned  east  and  hotlv  as-  £^6^*** 

Free- 
sailed  his  left  flank.  But  Arnold  succeeded  in  call- 
ing four  more  regiments  to  his  aid,  drove  the 
British  in  his  front  while  Morgan  and  the  others 
held  their  ground,  and  was  fairly  piercing  l)etween 
Burgoyne  and  Fraser  and  severing  the  army; 
Fraser  saw  it,  and  weakened  his  own  attack  by 
sending  heavy  reinforcements  to  strengthen  the 
point  of  danger.    But  Arnold's  whole  wing,  now 
fully  engaged,  made  a  general  onslaught  with  such 
determination  that  the  British  were  giving  way;  Arnold 
when  Phillips,  hearing  the  long  fierce  din  of  strife,  nearly 
hurried  a  body  of  fresh  troops  and  part  of  his  British 
artillery  from  the  riverside,  and  Arnold's  corps 
were  forced  back  up  the  slopes  of  their  hill. 
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This  was  about  half -past  two,  and  for  half  an 
hour  there  was  silence.  Burgoyne  and  Fraser 
faced  Arnold  on  an  opposite  hill-slope  out  of  mus- 
ket range,  in  a  thin  pine  grove  with  artillery  in 
front ;  the  Americans  were  in  a  thick  wood  where 
artillery  could  not  be  used.  The  British  opened 
a  heavy  cannonade ;  the  Americans  made  no  reply. 
Burgoyne  then  ordered  the  American  lines  to  be 
carried  with  the  bayonet ;  but  as  soon  as  his  troops 
came  within  range  in  the  open,  the  Americans 
poured  such  destructive  volleys  on  them  that  they 
broke  and  retreated  in  dismay  to  the  edge  of  the 
clearing,  chased  by  the  Americans,  who  captured 
the  guns.  Before  they  could  turn  them  on  the  foe, 
however,  the  latter,  again  re-formed,  charged  and 
drove  the  patriots  to  their  own  side  of  the  ravine, 
only  to  be  once  more  pushed  back  to  their  lines. 
For  more  than  three  hours  this  pendulum  of  battle 
went  on,  the  artillery  taken  and  retaken  at  every 
charge  and  never  coming  into  play,  and  at  last 
being  spiked  by  the  British.  Not  till  sundown  did 
the  general  engagement  cease.  During  all  this 
fight  Gates  sent  not  one  man  to  the  help  of  his 
army,  till  towards  the  close  he  allowed  one  Massa- 
chusetts regiment  to  take  part,  which  had  a  brief 
skirmish.  One  of  Arnold's  Massachusetts  battal- 
ions remained  on  the  field  till  eleven  at  night,  and 
had  a  fight  in  the  dark  with  Breymann's  riflemen, 
recognizable  as  such  only  by  the  brass  match-cases 
on  their  coats. 

The  Americans  carried  back  to  their  lines  about 
100  British  prisoners,  and  over  400  other  British 
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had  been  killed  or  woimded.  The  xVniericans  had 
38  missing,  G4  killed,  217  wounded,— 319  against 
over  500.  About  2500  xVinericans  and  3000  British 
had  been  engaged;  but  for  some  reason,  the  chief 
loss  fell  on  a  very  few  bodies  on  each  side.  It  is 
not  strange  that  of  the  48  artillerymen  serving  the 
contested  guns,  36  were  struck  down ;  one  British 
brigade  of  several  hundred  had  but  five  officers 
and  sixty  men  left.  The  British  officers  were  care- 
fully jucked  off  by  American  sharpshooters  in  the 
trees.  On  the  latter  side,  Major  William  Hull's 
detachment  of  200  lost  over  half.  This  heroic 
fighter  was  sentenced  to  death  in  the  war  of  1812 
for  cowardice,  by  the  superior  who  had  left  him 
to  destruction. 

The  British  claimed  a  victory  as  "holding  the 
field,"  sleeping  on  their  arms  all  night  at  Free- 
man's fann;  but  it  was  an  obvious  and  disastrous 
defeat.  Not  only  had  they  failed  to  force  the 
passage  toward  Albany,  but  the  battle  had  made  it 
very  dubious  whether  they  could  ever  do  so,  unless 
Howe  or  Clinton  sent  troops  to  make  a  simultane- 
ous assault  on  the  American  rear.  In  fact,  the 
next  day  they  A'ithdrew  from  the  fann  to  their 
lines  of  the  18th,  and  began  to  intrench.  The  day 
after  came  a  cipher  dispatch  successfully  slipped 
through  from  Clinton,  informing  Burgoyne  that 
in  the  exercise  of  the  discretion  allowed  himself, 
he  intended  to  force  the  Hudson  forts  on  the  20th 
and  come  to  Burgoyne 's  relief.  Burgoyne  sent 
two  officers  in  disguise  by  different  routes  to  as- 
sure Clinton  that  he  had  provisions  only  till  the 
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12tli  of  October,  and  implore  speedy  action;  and 
settled  down  to  wait  for  it,  believing  that  at 
worst  it  must  draw  off  a  part  of  Gates'  army  and 
make  a  new  assault  practicable. 

Arnold  was  hot  with  anger  that  Gates  had  not 
brought  his  reserves  into  action;  had  it  been  done, 
the  closeness  of  the  contest  with  much  less  than 
half  the  army  engaged  ]:)roves  that  the  British 
forces  must  have  been  destroyed.  The  next  morn- 
ing he  begged  Gates  to  renew  the  attack  on  Bur- 
goyne  at  once  before  he  could  intrench.  Gates 
refused  utterly.  His  former  reasons  were  strength- 
ened by  a  venomous  jealousy  of  Arnold,  whose 
foimer  repute  was  now  vastly  augmented  by  the 
admiration  for  his  magnificent  commandership  in 
this  engagement ;  and  his  intimates  believed  that 
Arnold's  friendship  for  Schuyler  had  even  more  to 
do  with  it.  Gates  in  his  dispatch  did  not  mention 
Ai-nold's  name,  saying  that  the  battle  was  fought 
bv  detachments  from  the  army."  He  also  began 
at  once  a  system  of  countermanding  Arnold's  or- 
ders and  humiliating  him  before  the  troops,  which 
Arnold  for  a  day  or  two  swallowed  rather  than 
prejudice  the  service;  at  length  Gates  removed 
Morgan's  and  Dearborn's  corps  from  Arnold's 
command  without  even  consulting  him.  Arnold 
went  to  Gates'  tent  and  had  a  fierce  quarrel  with 
him.  Gates  heaped  insolent  abuse  on  Arnold; 
declared  that  he  was  of  no  consequence  to  the  army 
and  no  officer  of  it  at  all,  as  he  had  sent  his  resig- 
nation to  Congress,  and  that  as  soon  as  Lincoln 
came,  he  (Gates)  proposed  to  give  him  Arnold's 
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place.  Arnold  demanded  a  passport  to  leave  the 
anny,  and  received  it  with  alacrity.  But  proud 
and  sensitive  as  he  was,  he  was  a  high-hearted 
patriot  and  the  bravest  of  the  brave.  He  could 
not  bear  to  leave  the  scene  of  the  j^erhaps  decisive 
conflict  for  his  cause ;  and  lingered  until  he  should 
be  actually  removed  from  command.  His  officers 
also  not  only  begged  him  to  remain,  but  united  in 
an  address  to  that  effect,  as  they  expected  another 
battle. 

Gates'  very  sluggishness  and  indecision  in  all 
but  his  own  place-hunting,  however,  inefficient  as 
it  made  him.  and  his  preference  for  silent  under- 
mining to  arbitrary  openness,— the  extreme  oppo- 
site to  Arnold,— prevented  the  carrying  out  of  his 
threat.  Probably  too  in  his  heart  he  knew  that 
his  own  chances  of  success  and  glory  were  much 
better  with  Arnold  than  without  him.  On  the 
arrival  of  Lincoln,  who  was  off  good  terms  with 
Arnold,  the  two  agreed  that  Arnold  should  retain 
the  left  wing,  and  Lincoln  as  the  ranking  officer 
take  the  right ;  and  Arnold  privately  said  it  would 
be  death  for  any  one  to  interfere  in  his  command- 
that  is,  till  he  was  officially  suspended.  Lincoln 
tried  to  smooth  over  matters  between  the  two; 
but  Gates,  though  he  did  not  remove  Arnold  from 
the  command,  ignored  him  and  admitted  him  to 
no  councils.  Arnold  on  the  last  of  the  month  wrote 
to  Gates  that  his  conduct  was  dou1)tless  due  to 
jealousy;  but  that  out  of  pure  zeal  for  the  army 
and  country  at  a  critical  juncture,  and  from  no 
desire  to  outshine  or  displace  Gates,  he  (Arnold) 
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intended  to  sacrifice  liimself  and  remain.  Gates 
made  no  answer;  but  blustered  to  others  that  he 
"only  waited  an  opportunity  to  right  liimself  with 
his  sword."  Arnold  tried  to  stir  Gates  to  attack 
Burgoyne  once  more;  and  wrote  that  the  militia 
were  threatening  to  go  home,  and  a  fortnight's  in- 
action would  probably  thin  the  ami}'  by  4000,  be- 
sides that  the  enemy  might  be  reinforced  or  make 
good  their  retreat.    Gates  paid  no  attention. 

Burgoyne  planted  a  line  of  iiitrenchments  with 
four  redoubts  on  knolls,  along  the  bluff  a  couple  of 
miles  north  of  the  iVmerican  position;  another 
across  the  flat  from  the  northernmost  redoubt  to 
the  river,  to  protect  his  hospital  and  magazine, 
guarded  by  a  strong  body  of  mixed  troops;  from 
the  southernmost  redoul)t  he  carried  the  line  west 
across  the  front  of  Freeman's  farm,  turning  north 
for  some  distance,  and  strengthened  by  four  more 
redoubts.  BreyiTiann's  Hessians  were  encamped 
on  a  rise  half  a  mile  northwest  of  the  farm,  with  a 
redoubt  and  a  semicircular  line  of  breastworks, 
convex  west;  the  rest  of  Eraser's  corps,  with  Earl 
Balcarras'  light  infantry,  on  the  farm;  Phillips 
and  Riedesel  as  before.  Under  Arnold's  energetic 
direction.  Gates  showing  no  concern  in  it,  the 
American  lines  were  immensely  extended,  and 
made  convex  to  the  enemy.  From  the  north  re- 
doubt on  the  bluff  they  were  carried  northwest 
three  quarters  of  a  mile,  covered  in  front  by  a  deep 
forested  ravine,  to  the  heights;  there  a  log  barn 
was  turned  by  extra  layers  of  logs  into  a  formida- 
ble fortress  (Fort  Neilson,  from  the  owner  of  the 
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barn),  encircled  by  a  deep  moat  and  protected  by 
strong  batteries,  and  with  abatis  (felled  trees 
sharpened  and  pointed  out)  some  way  west. 
Thence  the  intrenchment  was  continued  south  to 
another  creek  ravine  extending  to  the  river  south 
of  the  southern  blulf  redoubt.  The  works  were 
thus  a  rough  horseshoe,  the  open  side  resting  on 
the  southern  ravine.  Near  the  centre  was  a  bomb- 
proof magazine  to  secure  against  another  failure 
of  ammunition,  a  su])]dy  of  which  had  now  been 
received. 

Lincoln  came  into  the  American  camp  on  the 
29th,  with  2000  New  England  militia  and  about  150 
Iroquois,  whom  Schuyler  had  sent  and  Gates  was 
better  advised  in  not  wishing.  It  was  better  to  keep 
American  skirts  clear  of  anything  to  serve  even  as 
a  British  pretext.  With  former  accessions,  the 
army  now  amounted  to  perhaps  11,000  men,  nearly 
double  Burgoyne's  though  of  course  with  less 
training.  Burgoyne's  foraging  parties  were  cut 
off,  his  horses  were  half  fed  and  growing  weak, 
there  were  300  sick  and  wounded  in  his  hospital; 
the  bridges  rebuilt  in  his  rear  were  again  broken 
down,  the  forests  full  of  foes,  and  a  retreat  would 
shortly  become  past  hope.  On  October  1,  the  sol- 
diers were  put  on  half  rations.  Still  no  word  came 
from  Clinton.  On  the  evening  of  the  4th  a  council 
of  war  was  called.  Burgoyne  proposed  a  new  flank 
march;  Riedesel  (for  the  first  time  admitted)  said 
it  would  leave  stores  and  boats  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Americans,  and  advised  instant  retreat  to  Fort 
Edward  and  the  restoring  of  communications  with 
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^^^^    Tieonderoga.  Burgoyne  could  not  bear  to  give  up 
Oct 7    hope  of  Clinton  and  final  success;  but  at  length 
jironiised  that  if  on  a  grand  reconnoissance  the 
.•Sara-    Aiiicrican  })osition  could  not  be  successfully  at- 
toga  '  id:    tacked,  he  would  agree  to  retreat. 

On  the  morning  of  the  7th  a  foraging  party  was 
sent  out  into  a  wheat  field.  To  cover  it  and 
see  if  the  American  left  could  be  turned  by  a  sud- 
den movement,  Burgoyne  followed  with  all  his  best 
commanders,  1500  men,  and  ten  cannon,  all  he 
^pians  ^'^  spare  from  his  de])leted  camp;  which  was 

left  in  charge  of  Hamilton  and  Specht,  the  river 
redoubts  manned  by  Hessians  under  General  Gall. 
They  started  at  eleven  o'clock,  — a  purposely  late 
hour,  that  if  defeated  night  should  citable  them  to 
withdraw  in  safety;  and  formed  along  the  north 
brow  of  the  west  end  of  Middle  Creek  ravine,  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  northwest  of  the  American 
log  fort.  Balcarras'  light  infantry  and  a  British 
regiment  held  tlie  right  against  a  wooden  knoll, 
Phillips  and  Riedesel  the  centre  with  British 
and  Germans,  ]Major  Acldand's  grenadiers  and 
Williams'  artillery  the  left  on  another  wooded  rise. 
Fraser  was  in  advance  of  the  right  with  500  picked 
men,  to  make  a  flank  assault  on  the  enemy's  left 
as  soon  as  the  front  was  engaged.  The  mongrel 
skirmishers  were  to  harass  the  American  flank 
and  rear,  and  divert  attention  from  the  chief  move- 
ments. 

The  first  attack  was  by  the  skirmishers  near  the 
Atuck    middle  ravine.    They  drove  in  the  pickets,  and 
chased  them  toward  their  lines;  soon  joined  by  a 
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l)ody  of  grenadiers,  the  whole  pressed  on  to  within  ^^^^ 
gunshot  of  the  western  breastworks  south  of  the  oct.  7 
fort,  where  a  half-kour's  sharp  musketry  fight  en- 
sued.   "Order  out  Morgan  to  begin  the  game,"  Morgan 
said  Gates:  and  Morgan  with  his  riflemen  and  op«°» 

°  battle 

other  infantry  charged,  forcing  them  about  two 
o'clock  to  take  refuge  in  the  new  British  lines. 
Inspecting  these,  Morgan  at  once  perceived  Era- 
ser's intent;  and  induced  Gates  to  let  him  take 
1500  men  including  his  rifle  corps,  make  a  detour 
and  gain  Eraser's  right,  anticipating  his  flank 
movement,  and  assail  him  as  soon  as  another  body 
fell  upon  the  British  left.  Poor's  and  part  of 
Learned 's  brigade  were  assigned  to  the  latter  serv- 
ice. Marching  in  dead  silence  up  the  slope,  ordered  • 
to  let  the  enemy  have  the  first  fire,  they  heard  a 
tremendous  discharge  pass  mostly  over  their 
heads,  the  British  firing  too  high ;  then  they  poured 
in  volleys  in  rapid  succession,  as  they  pressed 
forward  through  the  trees.  After  a  long  and  furi- 
ous struggle  in  front  of  and  amid  the  cannon,  one 
of  which  was  taken  and  retaken  five  times,  Ack- 
land  was  severely  wounded,  he  and  Williams  were 
taken  prisoners,  and  the  artillery  was  turned  upon 
the  British,  who  fled  in  utter  rout,  leaving  the 
left  flank  of  Burgovne's  centre  exposed.    Bur-  . 

^  goyne  s 

go\Tie's  first  aide.  Sir  Francis  Clarke,  was  sent  left 
to  call  help  to  them;  but  was  mortally  wounded  ^^^^^ 
and  taken  by  the  Americans  before  delivering  his 
message.^ 


'  HLs  memory  has  been  perp»etxiated  by  Wilkinson,  as  the  hero  of 
the  one  recorded  performance  of  Grates  during  tliis  battle  except  to 
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At  the  signal  of  firing,  Morgan  threw  Ms  men 
upon  Fraser 's  with  such  inij^etuosity  that  he  drove 
them  back  to  the  line  of  the  right;  then  making  a 
rapid  circuit  through  the  forest,  he  came  suddenly 
upon  the  right  Hank  and  hailed  a  destructive  fire 
ujion  it.  Almost  at  the  same  moment  Dearborn 
attacked  them  in  front,  and  they  broke  and  fled. 
The  forest  stood  their  friend,  however;  out  of  sight 
l"5alearras  rallied  them,  and  again  they  came  on. 

The  British  centre  still  stood  firm,  though  both 
its  flanks  were  laid  bare;  but  Burgoyne,  seeing 
that  Morgan's  corps  was  likely  to  surround  the 
right  and  cut  the  British  off  from  their  camp, 
ordered  Fraser  to  protect  the  retreat  by  forming 
a  new  line  in  the  rear.  Meantime  Arnold  could 
not  endure  his  inaction  longer.  Mounting  his 
horse,  lie  galloju'd  to  the  front  of  Learned 's  three 
remaining  regiments  and  shouted  to  them  to  follow 
him;  and  they  hastened  after  him  to  the  fray.^ 

attempt  recallinf?  Arnold.  Clarke  was  laid  on  a  bed  in  Gates'  head- 
qnartors,  and  (Jatos  entoro<l  into  a  discusHion  •w  ith  the  dyinK  man  as  to 
tlie  merits  of  the  rival  causes;  overjiuitctiod,  lie  lost  liis  temper,  and 
railing  lui  aide  outside,  siiid  to  liini,  "Did  you  ever  hear  so  impudent  a 

»m  of  a  b  li?"    Clarke  died  that  ni^ht. 

>Tlie  accepted  statement,  dear  to  the  lieart  of  historians  from  its 
dramatic  contnist,  tliat  Arnold  was  witliont  command,  sersing  as  a 
Tf)lunteer  and  obeyed  by  tlie  troops  from  mere  good-will,  is  not  true. 
He  wa.s  still  the  commander  of  the  left  win^.  entitled  to  oViedience  till 
some  other  was  put  in  his  jilacc.  whicli  liad  not  been  done.  It  is  true, 
liowever,  that  he  felt  his  jK)sitioii  ambi^ruons,  liable  to  be  ended  at  any 
moment  by  Gates' caprice  (in  fa^-t  Gates  did  try  to  prevent  his  earn- 
ing any  more  glory,  as  usual  assigning  a  false  reason):  was  uncertain 
how  far  lie  conld  enforce  orders  if  contested,  and  relied  for  obedience 
on  the  men's  willingness  more  than  on  discipline.  This  explains  his 
waiting  so  lojig  Iwfore  engaging  in  action.  Gates  sent  a  mounted  aide 
—Major  John  Armstrong,  after\%-ards  Secretary  of  War  in  181!1 — to 
order  him  biuk.  for  fear  "he  might  do  something  rash"!  This  officer 
rhaiied  him  all  about  tlie  field  as  he  rode  from  outs  \K)mt  to  another, 
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He  made  so  fierce  an  onset  upon  the  Hessians  that 
they  recoiled;  jjathcrino;  auain,  they  returned  to 
the  charge,  when  ho  delivered  a  second  and  irre- 
sistible attark  and  they  broke  and  scattered. 

The  entire  line  was  now  engaged.  Arnold 
seemed  possessed  by  a  demon  which  communicated 
itself  to  the  rest,  a  delirium  which  gave  him  pre- 
ternatural force.  He  rushed  from  regiment  to 
regiment,  plunging  into  and  directing  every  at- 
tack, suggesting  formations  and  points  of  vantage, 
and  leaving  no  breathing-time  for  the  British. 
Second  only  to  him  as  director  of  movements, 
though  officially  but  a  colonel  of  riflemen  under 
him,  was  Morgan ;  a  tower  of  strength,  of  sure  in- 
stinct in  tactics  and  inspiring  exultant  confidence 
in  his  troops,  and  rendered  the  obedience  due  to 
recognized  genius.  Some  British  officers  later 
gave  him  the  chief  credit  for  their  overthrow ;  and 
th^  best  proof  of  his  transcendent  merit  is  that 
Gates  after  the  battle  transferred  his  jealousy 
from  Arnold  to  him.  These  two  had  the  field  of 
glory  to  themselves;  neither  Gates  nor  Lincoln 
left  the  intrenchments  during  the  battle— there 
was  but  one  Arnold  to  act  without  orders. 

On  the  British  side,  Burgoyne  approved  him- 
self a  hero :  dressed  in .  his  full  uniform  and 
mounted  on  a  noble  horse,  he  exposed  himself  with 
utter  disregard  of  safety,  and  his  hat  and  waist- 
coat were  pierced  with  bullets.  Each  of  his  gen- 
erals emulated  him;  but  Fraser  on  his  massive 
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working  destruction  to  the  Britifsh;  and  only  delivered  the  order  to 
him  as  he  lay  crippled  in  the  captored  fort. 
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gray  was  the  soul  of  the  resistance,  rallying  and 
holding-  the  lines  to  their  work,  restoring  order, 
and  making  the  American  progress  slow  and 
costly.  But  so  tierce  was  the  assault  that  the  sec- 
ond line  could  not  be  formed;  and  while  under- 
taking it  he  was  struck  down  by  a  sharpshooter's 
bullet  from  a  tree,  and  borne  off  to  die.* 

Burgoyne  took  his  place;  but  the  outmatched 
British  were  already  losing  heart  and  giving  way, 
when  3000  fresh  Xew  York  troops  appeared  in 
their  front.  Burgoyne  sounded  a  general  retreat 
to  Eraser's  camp  at  the  right  of  the  intrenchments ; 
though  covered  hy  Phillips  and  Riedesel  it  swiftly 
became  a  headlong  flight,  hotly  pursued  by  the 
xVmericans  up  to  the  very  breastworks  amid  a  hail 
of  shot  and  shell.  Arnold  with  part  of  Patterson's 
and  Glover's  brigades  charged  the  abatis  covering 
Balcarras'  troops  at  the  right  of  the  camp,  drove 
the  defenders  from  it  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
and  tried  to  penetrate  into  the  camp.  Foiled  in 
this,  he  dashed  to  the  left  whei-e  Learned's  brigade 
was  advancing  against  the  lines  ))etween  Balcarras 
and  the  Hessian  camp,— an  abatis  flanked  by  two 
stockades,— and  directed  an  assault  which  speedily 
carried  the  entire  works,  leaving  the  Hessian  camp 
i.solatcd  and  exposed.  "Meanwhile  he  had  again 
hurried  to  the  left,  and  ordei-ed  Morgan  with  his 


'There  are  "reminlHcenceH"  that  Arnold  pup^^estcd  this  to  Morgan, 
who  rtiroc-ffd  ono  of  liis  mon  to  jm-k  Frjiwir  off.  The  tradition  is  of 
iJiKht  v.iltK',  bnt  if  true  jvo<]h  no  aiK)lojrA',  aH  such  action  )i!i8  always 
bw^n  h«-ld  h'fritimnto  wrirfiiro.  Soo  Kinglako's  Crimean  War,  where 
Colonel  I^ary  Yca  at  the  buttle  of  the  Alma  mxirkB  out  a  Russian  ofiloer 
to  be  Bhot  down. 
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corps  and  two  other  regiments  to  assail  the  Hes-  ^^^^ 
sian  lines  in  front ;  then  returning  where  the  stock-    oct.  7S 
ade  next  them  had  just  been  carried  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  John  Brooks,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  Arnold 
of  the  regiment,  found  the  Hessian  sally-port,  and  storms 
rushed  through  it  into  Breymann's  camp  in  the  redoubt 
gathering  twilight.   The  Hessians  delivered  a  vol- 
ley which  killed  Arnold's  horse  and  shattered 
again  the  leg  pierced  at  Quebec;  then,  receiving 
one  in  return,  threw  down  their  arms  and  fled 
wildly  to  Balcarras'  camp,  leaving  Breymann 
mortally  wounded.    Some  200  were  cut  off  and 
captured,  with  a  reinforcement  sent  to  them  under 
Specht  from  the  main  camp. 

Burgoyne  tried  to  rally  the  remainder,  but  it 
was  impossible;  and,  glad  not  to  be  further  as- 
sailed, which  the  darkness  rendered  out  of  the  crushing 

.  British 

question,  the  whole  sought  rest.  But  there  must  loss 
not  be  rest  if  they  were  to  see  another  night  except 
as  prisoners.  They  had  lost  some  700  men,  in- 
cluding Fraser  and  Breymann  fatally  wounded, 
Clarke  likewise  and  a  prisoner,  Ackland  and  Will- 
iams taken  also;  besides  much  of  their  artillery 
and  stores.   The  American  loss  was  about  150. 

At  midnight  Lincoln  took  out  his  division  to 
hold  the  ground  and  be  ready  for  a  final  battle 
the  next  day.  Burgoyne,  however,  in  the  night 
drew  off  with  silence  and  skill  his  entire  remaining 
force  to  the  heights  a  mile  north  above  his  hospital,  to  new 
The  Americans  at  once  took  possession  of  the  de- 
serted  camp,  exchanging  shots  with  the  retreating 
army  during  which  Lincoln  was  disabled  from 
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service.  Fraser  had  died  that  morning-,  and  in 
(•(»nii)lian('e  with  his  dyinp;  request  was  Imried  the 
same  eveniujj;  in  thi'  old  centre  redoubt,  amid  a 
shower  of  cannon-balls  from  the  Americans  who 
did  not  know  what  the  gathering  of  major-generals 
was  for. 

Gates  infused  his  usual  personality  into  his 
report  of  the  battle.  He  named  Arnold,  INIorgan, 
and  Dearborn,  as  coecpially  worthy :  but  he  did  not 
recommend  Morgan  for  i)romotion,  asking  that 
favor  instead  for  his  youthful  adjutant  James 
^Vilkinson,  of  no  achievements. 

On  the  very  day  of  the  battle,  Clinton  from 
his  side  had  com])leted  a  terrific  counter-stroke, 
which  should  largely  have  neutralized  it  by  forc- 
ing fiates  to  make  a  heavy  draft  fi'om  his  army  to 
])rotect  his  rear  and  all  settled  New  York  behind 
him.  The  Hudson  had  Ix'cu  o]>ened  to  Albany; 
two  forts  stormed  and  one  al)andoned,  obstructions 
costing  over  $250,000  of  Tontinental  money  re- 
moved, the  river  fleet  liurned,  and  over  100  cannon 
with  enormous  (|uantities  of  ammunition,  stores, 
tools,  etc.,  captured. 

The  passage  at  the  Highlands  was  guarded  on 
the  west  by  Forts  Clinton  above,  and  Montgomery 
below,  the  estuary  of  a  "kill"  opposite  the  emi- 
nence of  Anthony's  Nose  (north  of  Peekskill)  ; 
to  whose  river-bank  was  stretched  from  Fort 
Montgomery's  a  boom  of  huge  trees  fastened  to- 
gether, and  below  that  a  massive  iron  chain;  and 
in  the  rivei-  were  sunk  timber-frames  with  iron- 
shod  projecting  points.   "Both  forts  were  over  100 
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feet  above  the  water,  and  beyond  eifective  bom- 
bardment from  it;  but  though  commanded  by 
Governor  George  Clinton  and  his  brother  James, 
they  were  wretchedly  garrisoned,— not  above  600 
men  in  both,  nearly  all  militia.  In  fact,  Washing- 
ton's draft  of  2500  men  had  so  stripped  Putnam's 
force,  at  Peekskill  and  the  neighboring  Fort  Inde- 
pendence, that  though  Washington  could  not  avoid 
making  it,  he  was  uneasy  over  the  Hudson.  New 
York  and  Connecticut  militia  took  the  Continen- 
tals' place;  but  they  wished  to  go  home  for  the 
harvest,  and  Putnam  good-naturedly  allowed  it, 
as  no  attack  from  New  York  seemed  probable 
while  Howe  Jaad  the  bulk  of  his  army  at  Philadel- 
phia. Most  likely  he  could  not  have  prevented 
it.  This  left  him  but  about  1500  men.  Governor 
Clinton  in  alarm  ordered  back  half  the  New- 
Yorkers,  but  too  late. 

Sir  Henry  had  waited  for  2000  fresh  troops  on 
the  way  from  England,  which  only  arrived  Sep- 
tember 29.  As  a  feint  on  Peekskill,  on  the  evening 
of  October  4  he  sent  5000  men  to  Tarrytown  on 
the  east  bank,  and  the  next  day  took  3000  to  Yer- 
planck's  Point  not  far  below  Peekskill.  Putnam 
called  for  the  local  militia,  and  collected  about 
2000  troops  in  all ;  and  sent  for  help  from  the  forts. 
That  night  in  a  fog  Sir  Henry  sent  three  frigates 
to  bar  any  crossing  from  Fort  Independence,  and 
passed  2000  of  his  men  over  to  Stony  Point.  These 
made  their  way  a  dozen  miles  north  over  the  for- 
ested passes  of  the  Dunderberg,  to  near  the  forts. 
George  Clinton's  scouts  reported  the  landing,  and 
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another  jiarty  fell  in  with  the  British  on  their 
way;  lie  sent  at  once  to  Putnam  for  heavy  rein- 
foreenients,  but  the  messenger  was  a  Tory  and 
deserted  to  the  enemy. 

By  four  o'clock  both  forts  were  invested.  Sir 
Ileni'v  led  the  attempt  on  Fort  Clinton,  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Campbell  with  the  Polish  Count 
(Irabowski  and  Lord  Rawdon  that  on  ISIontcfomery. 
The  American  Clintons  refused  to  surrender;  but 

« 

after  a  strup:gle  aejainst  overwhelming  numbers 
till  dark,  the  garrisons  gave  way  and  fled,  half  of 
them  being  captured.  The  American  loss  was  300 
in  all,  including  five  regimental  officers;  the  Brit- 
ish 140  including  Campbell  and  Grabo,wski  killed. 
The  five  ^Vmerican  armed  vessels  above  the  boom 
attempted  to  escape  u])  the  river,  but  adverse 
winds  forced  their  abandonment  and  l)urning. 
The  obstructions  were  at  once  cleared  away.  Fort 
Constitution  opposite  West  Point  a  few  miles  far- 
ther up  was  abandoned;  as  shortly  were  Peekskill 
and  Fort  Independence,  Putnam  transferring  his 
head(|uai-ters  and  stores  to  Fishkill  higher  up.^ 

Albany,  and  the  entire  American  magazines 
and  supjiorting  country,  were  now  at  Clinton's 
mercy;  and  the  .Vmerican  army  between  two  Brit- 
ish ones  would  have  to  draw  off  to  New  England 
for  safety,  or  be  lial)le  to  grievous  defeat  if  it 

'Pnfnam  of  ronrso  was  ronrt-niartialod.  Confrrew  demanding  a 
soapp^'oat  for  c\ory  military  disaster;  and  was  iiltiinatcly  retired  from 
artivo  wrvicp  and  set  to  recniitini.'.  It  i><  nrtt  easy  to  see  tliat  lie  was 
more  blanuihle  than  Greene  for  Fort  Wasliinffton,  and  Wasliin>?t()u 
himjielf 'for  beinff  manoeuvred  off  the  road  to  Philadelpliia ;  and  rc- 
memlx-rinK  hi«  brilliant  feats  gone  by,  we  cannot  bnt  believe  he  was 
of  value  for  otiier  servieo  tlian  recruiting. 
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fought.  On  the  8th  he  wrote  to  Burgoyne  implying 
that  he  would  very  shortly  be  ujjon  Gates;  refus- 
ing to  advise  what  to  do,  but  unless  it  meant  him 
to  hold  out  there  was  no  object  in  sending  it.^ 
As  the  messenger  was  caught  and  hanged  before 
reaching  him,  however,  this  encouragement— which 
would  pretty  certainly  have  caused  him  to  hazard 
another  battle  to  open  the  wa}"  to  Clinton— was 
denied  him.  Clinton  for  surety  sent  a  verbal  mes- 
sage also  by  Captain  Campbell,  the  bearer  of 
Burgoyne 's  former  letter  to  him;  but  this  only 
reached  the  latter  after  his  agreement  to  surren- 
der. General  Vaughan  and  Admiral  Sir  James 
Wallace  were  sent  up  the  river  with  3600  men— 
of  course  to  make  all  sail  to  head  of  navigation 
and  cut  off  Gates  from  Albany?  Not  at  all:  they 
merely  set  at  work  burning  all  the  settlements  and 
private  houses  along  the  river  (the  valorous  Tryon 
was  with  them,  and  in  his  element),  including 
Esopus  (Kingston)  the  State  capital;  and  after 
this  worse  than  useless  piracy,  which  obviously 
could  only  incense  the  country  and  scarcely  dimin- 
ish its  fighting  power,  went  back  to  New  York 
leaving  Burgo^me  to  his  fate.  The  reasons  for 
this  amazing  ''fluke"  can  only  be  guessed.^ 


"Fort  Montgomery,  October  8,  1777. 
^  "Notts  y  void  [here  we  are],  and  nothing  now  between  ns  and 
Gates.  I  sincerely  hope  this  little  success  of  onrs  may  facilitate  your 
operations.  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  the  28th  of  September  by  C.  C. 
[Captain  Campbell] ,  I  shall  only  say,  I  cannot  presume  to  order,  or 
even  advise,  for  reasons  obvious.    I  heartily  wish  you  success. 

"Faithfully  yours,         H.  Clixtox." 

*The  current  explanations  are  untrue  and  irrelevant.  One  is  that 
it  was  too  late  to  save  Burgoyne.    Tliis  was  not  so:  besides,  Clinton 
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^^^^        Meant iiiie  Biirgoyiie  at  last  began  his  retreat 
Oct.  9    t^>r  Tic'onderoga  and  Canada.    But  Gates,  who 
fould  be  active  when  his  enemy  was  running-  away, 
B^r.    'I'l^l        strong  detachments  to  occupy  the  heights 
goyne'8    cast  of  the  Saratoga  ford  above  Fisli  Creek,  those 
for    near  Fort  MiUer  on  the  west,  and  those  beyond 
Canada    qh  the  road  to  Lake  George;  every  avenue  of 
escajie  was  ch>sed.    ^[aking  false  fires  and  leav- 
ing the  tents  standing  as  a  blind,  and  abandoning 
liis  sick  and  wounded  (treated  by  the  Ameri- 
cans with  a  humanity  which  Burgoyne  afterwards 
gratefully  acknowledged),  he  led  his  army  all 
night  and  all  the  next  day  through  the  torrents 
of  rain  and  the  sloughs;  the  worn-out  soldiers 
sleeping  as  they  could  on  the  cold  wet  ground, 
Hard,    f,),)  weary  even  to  cut  wood  for  fires,  Phillips  and 
'        Kiedesel  covered  the  rear;  harassed  by  parties  of 
Americans  who  had  discovered  the  departure  and 
pressed  on  their  track.  The  main  American  body 

hnd  I'viflontly  not  heard  of  the  battle,  at  least  wlien  he  sent  his  first 
nicssjiKt"  and  jimsnniably  the  exix-dition ;  and  if  liis  subordiuatoH  did 
BO  on  tlip  way.  if  made  haste  all  thd  nioro  urKciit,  and  at  LivingHton 
Manor  they  wcro  only  fivo  liours'  sjiil  from  Albany.  We  arc  not  sure 
what  Clinton's  instruction  to  them  wa«;  but  it  cannot  have  been  per- 
emptory to  extricate  BnrKoyne.  It  is  said  that  Campbell's  messaffe  to 
Bnr^ojTie  waf.  tliat  VauRhan  and  Walhice  had  been  sent  as  far  as 
Esopns;  if  so,  Clinton  himself  was  responsible  for  this  petty  raid  in- 
htojul  of  a  military  relief  expedition.  Wlioever  was  so,  revenKe,  lust  of 
destruction,  and  sheer  stupidity  seem  to  have  co-operated:  with  the 
I*'cnliar  F^iiKlish  ideiw  of  America,  it  may  have  been  thouRlit  tliat  this 
niva«e  would  make  the  American  forces  stop  all  Imsiness  and  huiTy 
down  to  jruanl  tlie  river,  even  after  its  depredators  lijid  gone.  But  it 
in  hard  not  to  l)elieve  that  Clinton  secretly  shared  Howe's  feelings  of 
not  being  conKumed  with  anxiety  for  Kurgr)yn(!'s  safety.  It  is  evidcmt 
enough,  from  first  to  last,  tliat  none  of  Howe's  following  would  bo 
broken-hejirted  if  the  top-lofty  Burgoyne  should  make  a  fiasco  of  his 
grand  strategic  srheme. 
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did  not  follow  till  the  rain  stopped  on  the  10th, 
and  there  was  some  safety  for  ammunition.  On 
the  evening  of  the  9th  the  British  passed  old  Sara- 
toga with  its  church,  and  half  a  mile  farther  on 
reached  Fish  Creek;  but  General  Fellows  with 
1400  men  was  intrenched  on  the  opposite  bluffs 
connnanding  the  ford.  The  next  day  Burgoyne 
crossed  the  creek,  and  planted  his  guns  on  the 
northern  slopes  where  Schuylerville  now  stands; 
but  the  parties  transferring  the  stores  from  his 
boats  at  its  mouth  were  driven  off  by  Fellows' 
artillery,  and  several  laden  bateaux  captured  and 
gutted  by  the  Americans.  All  along  Burgoyne 's 
retreat  he  had  systematically  had  his  troops  burn 
every  building  they  came  to;  the  excuse  was  to 
prevent  the  Americans  occupying  them  as  points 
of  vantage  to  harass  the  British.  On  this  ground 
also,  they  burned,  on  the  south  side  of  the  creek, 
Schuyler's  splendid  mansion,  his  mills,  and  other 
buildings,  worth  some  $50,000. 

The  next  few  days  were  a  time  of  growing 
despair,  of  vain  struggles  against  the  inevitable, 
and  of  miserable  suffering  and  terror  for  the 
women  and  children  who  had  followed  their  pro- 
tectors to  share  their  glory.  The  one  hope  left 
was  to  secure  Fort  Edward,  force  a  passage  thither, 
and  from  that  base  clear  a  wav  to  Ticonderoga. 
A  detachment  was  sent  to  seize  it,  and  a  party  of 
workmen  to  repair  the  bridges  and  open  up  the 
roads;  but  the  fort  was  found  in  the  hands  of 
200  Americans  and  the  detachment  dared  not  un- 
dertake to  storm  it,  and  the  workmen  were  driven 
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l)ack  to  camp  by  the  swarming  marksmen  on  the 
lieiixhts.  This  misfoi'tnne,  however,  nearly  opened 
tlie  way  for  a  treniondoiis  American  disaster, 
whii-h  mii^ht  have  secured  Burgoyne's  escape.  The 
detachment  trying  to  repossess  Fort  Edward  was 
mistaken  for  the  main  army  attemjtting  to  march 
to  it,  leaving  a  guard  at  the  camp  to  follow  later; 
and  Gates  resolved  to  fall  on  and  caj^ture  this 
guard  and  hasten  after  the  su])])0sal)ly  main  body. 
A  deserter  told  Burgoyne  of  this  ])lan;  and  he  laid 
an  ambush  in  the  woods  near  the  creek,  of  all  his 
army  ])ut  a  battery  guard.  The  brigades  of  Nixon, 
Glover,  Patterson,  and  Learned,  with  Morgan's 
corps,  had  been  assigned  to  this  service,  and  in 
the  fog  came  very  near  falling  into  the  trap  and 
at  least  being  dreadfully  mangled.  But  deserters, 
and  the  strong  resistance  which  the  British  ad- 
vance parties  near  the  creek  injudiciously  otfered, 
discovered  the  plot  in  time  to  save  the  Americans. 

And  now  the  whole  American  araiy,  swelled  by 
militia  to  over  13,000,  had  closed  in  around  Bur- 
goyne. TTis  scouts  brought  word  that  every  road 
was  imi>assable,  and  the  woods  alive  with  reljels. 
^forgan's  terrible  corps  were  directly  on  his  flank 
and  rear,  north  and  west ;  Fellows  now  had  3000 
men  across  the  river;  the  main  army  was  along 
the  creek  on  the  south;  farther  back  on  every 
height  for  miles  was  a  party  of  Continentals  or 
militia.  By  the  12th  they  had  drawn  in  so  close 
that  every  part  of  the  camp  was  searched  by 
cannon-balls,  liis  bordering  lines  were  never  at 
rest  from  musket-fire,  his  soldiers  had  to  sleep 
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under  aims,  there  was  no  safe  refuge  for  sick  or 
wounded,  for  women  or  children,  for  councils  of 
officers.  The  cellar  of  a  house  in  the  camp  was 
chosen  as  a  hospital,  and  crowded  with  sick  and 
maimed  and  the  helpless  families ;  Madame  Riede- 
sel  with  three  little  children  cowered  there  for 
days  that  seemed  to  her  more  than  they  were,  with 
cannon-balls  crashing  through  the  beams  overhead. 
There  was  intense  suffering  from  thirst,  for  every 
man  who  tried  to  bring  water  from  the  river  was 
shot  down:  finally  they  trusted  not  in  vain  to 
American  chivalry,  and  sent  their  women  after  it, 
who  were  unharmed. 

To  retreat  as  a  body  or  attempt  saving  artil- 
lery and  baggage  was  now  no  longer  possible:  it 
meant  immediate  capture  or  destruction.  But  it 
was  thought  that  the  soldiers  might  scatter  through 
the  woods,  each  with  a  light  haversack  containing 
two  or  three  days'  food,  and  rendezvous  at  Fort 
George,  gaining  Ticonderoga  by  boat.  But  this 
was  soon  dismissed:  the  post  and  lake  were  in 
American  hands,  and  the  fugitives  would  be  cut  off 
in  the  woods  before  reaching  it.  The  last  Indians 
had  already  stolen  away,  the  jDro^dncials  took 
every  opportunity  to  do  likewise;  a  third  of  the 
army  that  remained  after  Bennington  had  been 
killed,  disabled,  captured,  or  deserted  since,  and 
of  the  sound  remainder  a  large  part  were  Ger- 
mans with  no  taste  for  martyrdom ;  there  was  not 
three  days'  food  on  hand,  and  no  more  to  be  had; 
and  no  word  had  come  from  Clinton.  So,  on  the 
morning  of  the  13th,  in  a  tent  pierced  during  the 
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cousiiltatioii  by  several  musket-balls  and  an  18- 
Oct.  1316  pound  cannon-shot,  and  sprinkled  by  the  dirt 
thrown  uj)  by  grape-shot  striking  near,  Burgoyne 
and  his  generals  held  council  and  decided  to  ask 
terms  of  surrender. 

Gates'  first  proposal  was  unconditional  sur- 
render. Burgoyne  spiritedly  refused.  Gates  then 
Bur-    ordered  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  and  negotiation 
goyne    ^yeut  on  till  the  16th,  when  an  agreement  was  made, 

ear- 

renders  to  be  signed  the  next  morning.  To  save  the  army's 
feelings,  Burgoyne  insisted  that  the  surrender 
should  be  styled  a  ''convention,"— a  term  coined 
for  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  at  Kloster-Zeven  in 
1757,  when  his  Hanoverian  army  was  cooped  in 
by  the  Due  de  Richelieu.  This  emollient  was  cheer- 
The"Con-  f^dlv  granted,  and  "the  Convention  of  Saratoga" 
vention"  jjas  bccu  a  ])hrase  of  infinite  comfort  to  British 
historians.  The  troops  were  to  be  well  treated 
and  sent  free  to  Great  Britain  by  the  earliest 
transports  from  Boston,  on  parole  for  the  rest 
of  the  war;  officers  to  go  with  their  corps,  and 
retain  their  horses,  carriages,  and  baggage  un- 
searched;  the  Canadians  of  the  force  to  be  sent 
Termfl  y^fc  to  Ticouderoga,  and  the  Tories  not  to  be 
molested;  BurgojTie's  dispatches  to  be  at  once  for- 
warded to  Howe,  Carleton,  and  the  British  gov- 
ernment—the latter  much  worse  grieved  at  the 
news  than  the  other  two;  and  minor  concessions 
were  asked. 

Gates  granted  all— not  l3lama])ly:  so  long  as 
Burgoyne 's  army  w^as  extinguished,  it  seemed  to 
make  no  difference  whether  the  men  roamed  in 
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goGATES'    LETTER    TO    CONGRESS  AN- 
«ndV«    to     NOUNCING     BURGO  YNE'S.ny's 
feelings,  Bj    SURRENDER. ^[^q  surrender 

1  be  81  (  amp  at  Sarntoga, 

I  tlu-  satisfaction  to  prcsiiil  your  Excellency  with  the  Couveiition  of 

Saratoga,  by  wl»ich  his  Kxcollency  lA.  ("ieneral  lUu^joyiic  l.as  surtC-hderM 
himself  an<l  h\>  wlwle  arnjy  mto  my  liaiuls  >  ami  they  are  now  upon  their  march 
to  Boston.      i'his  signal  ami  important,  event  js  th«; ,  nioirc.  glqripii^       it  was 

The  ••<^ectefl  with  SO  little  loss  to  the  army  of  the  t'nitcd  .States. 

v'nuv.n  '  J^^l^  U  tter  will  i>e  presented  to  your  Fxcelien^y  l>f  m^' 'A(iji<({iht^^ncral 
Cob.  Wilkinson,  to  whom  1  must  hcg  leave  to  refer  your  Excellency  for  tlie 
particular^  that  brought  this  wreat  |jusigess  U)  so  happy  and  fortunate  a 
concUnrton.  T  desire  tb'be' ^yeriWhed  "to  VetbmiiVdnd  tliis  gallant  (ifficer' in  the 
warmest  manner  to  CongrcBs.  and  tjfttreat  that  he  may  be  continued  in  his 
present  place  w  ith  llvf  lircvct  of  I'.riyadier  <  lenerai.  The  1  lonourahlc  Coni;ress 
will  helieve  nu  when  I  assure  them,  that  from  the  hegimiini;  of  lius  W  ar  I  have 
not  met  with  a  more  promising  military  genius  than  Colo.  Wilkinson,  aritt  w  hose 
Services  have  been  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  this  arntyioc  tO  bC  SCnt 

T~  ;.''"r^"'\r''^-not  to  be 

1  r  Excellency  s 
.1"   s  lll^J>uWtt^tDfcr.  TFumhle  SeM-tf'^r- 
ffis  l.v.  lolrn  Hancock.  F.sq.  l;ljOfpfiqiC^|y^ 
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England  or  were  cantoned  under  guard  in  Amer-  ^^^^ 
ica,  except  that  the  former  saved  America  the  cost    oct.  16 
of  maintaining  them.    And  if  unconditional  sur- 
render had  been  obtained,  the  first  act  would  have  ^^^^ 
been  to  parole  them  in  the  same  way.    It  is  in-    and  the 
variably  repeated  by  historians  that  Gates  granted  ^^^^j. 
exceptionally  mild  terms  from  haste  to  close  up 
the  business  before  Clinton  could  arrive,  having 
heard  of  the  Hudson  expedition.    This  is  non- 
sense, though  it  probably  rests  on  Gates'  assertions 
later  when  censured  by  American  hot-heads.  The 
terms,  as  we  have  shown,  were  not  in  essence  much 
milder  than  usual;  and  Gates  must  have  heard,  ^^gTu-d 
days  before  he  agreed  to  the  convention,  that  expiana. 
Vaughan  and  Wallace  had  duplicated  the  feat  of 
the  King  of  France  and  his  40,000  men,  and  did 
not  propose  to  disturb  him. 

Burgoyne,  however,  heard  of  the  expedition 
only  through  Campbell,  who  slipped  through  the 
guards  on  the  night  of  the  16th,  and  supposed  of  Bur- 
course  it  would  make  all  speed  to  reach  him ;  and 
as  the  "convention"  was  not  signed,  he  called  a  draw 
council  of  war  in  the  morning  to  discuss  drawing 
back  and  awaiting  the  diversion,  for  the  loss  of_ 
his  military  repute  and  career  was  exceedingly 
bitter.    The  other  generals  unanimously  decided 
that  their  faith  was  pledged  beyond  recall:  the  ffisgen 
fact  was,  as  subordinates  they  had  not  Burgo^Tie's 
motive  for  periling  their  lives  further,  and  they 
doubted  whether  the  relief  would  reach  them  in 
time  or  would  be  effective  if  it  did.    Gates  sus- 
pected the  cause  of  the  delay,  formed  order  of 
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battle,  and  sent  word  to  Biirgoyiic  that  if  the 
ai^reeiiieiit  were  not  signed  at  once  be  shonld  open 
tire.  Biirgoyne  dared  not  refuse:, and  the  Amer- 
ican force  of  13,222  nien^9093  Continental  regu- 
lars and  4129  militia— became  the  captors  of  5791 
British  soldiers,  mostly  regulars,  of  whom  2412 
were  Germans;  besides  42  fine  brass  cannon.  4647 
muskets,  72,000  cartridges,  quantities  of  other  am- 
munition, tents,  blankets,  etc.  But  so  great  had 
been  the  British  losses  since  the  campaign  opened, 
that  it  cost  them  nearly  10,000  men  in  all,  Bur- 
goyne  having  received  large  reinforcements. 

Gates  had  plenty  of  good  feeling  and  tact  when 
his  mean  terrors  for  his  position  were  not  aroused ; 
and  he  behaved  like  a  gentleman  of  breeding  and 
kindness  on  this  occasion,  as  he  could  amply  af- 
ford. His  soldiers  were  kept  within  their  lines 
as  the  British  marched  out  and  laid  down  their 
arms,  to  spare  the  latter  humiliation.  The  sol- 
diers, however,  were  equally  touched  by  this  tre- 
mendous downfall,  and  gave  no  taunting  word  or 
even  look  as  the  British,  after  dinner,  marched 
along  the  road  between  the  American  lines  drawn 
up  on  each  side.  Burgoyne's  sword,  surrendered 
to  Gates  in  usual  form,  was  at  once  handed  back 
with  a  courteous  phrase.  His  generals  were  in- 
troduced and  taken  to  Gates'  headquarters  for 
dinner.  Riedesel  brought  his  wife  and  children 
from  their  cramped  and  painful  lodgings;  and 
Sclmyler,  who  had  come  to  witness  the  ceremony, 
took  them  to  his  own  tent  where  they  might  dine 
in  more  privacy,  and  afterwards  invited  them  to 
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his  house  in  Albany.  There  also  he  entertained 
Burgoj'ne  and  his  aides  during  their  stay  in  the 
city;  setting  him  at  ease  with,  regard  to  the  burn- 
ing of  Schuyler's  property  at  Saratoga,  as  justi- 
fied by  the  rules  of  war.  Burgoyne  repaid  the 
kindness  not  only  by  generous  public  acknowledg- 
ment, but  by  warm  championship  of  the  American 
cause  thereafter  in  Parliament,  where  he  took  his 
seat  on  returning. 

He  would  have  been  excusable  for  not  doing 
so,  for  Congress  broke  the  capitulation  under  the 
meanest  subterfuges.  Gates  had  forgotten  one 
point  of  great  importance— that  the  army  was  pa- 
roled only  from  the  war  in  America,  and  once  in 
England,  could  be  used  for  home  defense  or  other 
British  wars  and  let  loose  that  number  of  troops 
from  elsewhere  for  the  American  war;  while  if 
kept  in  America  they  must  first  be  exchanged. 
Congress  did  not  forget  it,  and  had  neither  sense 
nor  honesty  enough  to  keep  its  engagements  when 
they  were  disadvantageous;  though  it  might  have 
reflected  that  if  driven  to  the  wall,  Burgo^Tie  could 
still  have  cost  the  Americans  dear  for  their  vic- 
tory. When  Howe  proposed  Newport  in  place  of 
Boston,  for  convenience  to  the  transports,  it  inti- 
mated absurdly  that  he  meant  to  break  faith  and 
use  the  captives  against  New  York;  and  when  he 
sent  the  transports  to  Boston  it  refused  departure 
till  the  costs  for  the  prisoners'  subsistence  had  been 
liquidated  in  gold,  at  over  three  for  one  of  Con- 
tinental paper— though  for  many  months  they  had 
made  refusal  to  receive  that  paper  at  par  a  high 
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misdemeanor,  and  these  very  suj)plies  had  been 
bought  with  it.  Washington  protested  against  this 
flagrant  l)ad  faith  as  making  exchanges  impossi- 
ble, but  without  avail:  people  bent  on  overreach- 
ing never  look  ahead. 

Then  Congress  ordered  Burgojue  to  make  out 
a  full  list  of  all  his  officers  and  soldiers,  to  keep 
check  on  them  from  breaking  their  parole;  this 
offensive  demand  was  not  in  the  convention,  and 
he  yielded  only  after  protest,  and  with  the  not 
overstated  expression  to  Gates  that  "the  publick 
faith  is  broke."  Congress  with  insulted  dignity, 
as  if  justifying  the  charge  were  equivalent  to  re- 
pelling it,  accused  Burgoyne  of  making  it  with 
the  pur})ose  of  repudiating  the  convention  him- 
self; and  seized  this  thin  pretext  for  refusing  to 
be  bound  by- the  agreement  until  its  ratification 
was  "notified  by  the  court  of  Great  Britain  to 
Congress."  As  of  course  this  would  be  recogniz- 
ing our  independence,  it  was  designedly  requiring 
an  imi)ossil)ility  which  would  make  all  military 
agreenionts  in  this  war  mere  chaff. 

The  officers  were  held  for  exchange,  save  that 
Burgoyne  and  one  or  two  aides  were  allowed  to  go 
liome  next  spring.  The  army  remained  at  Bos- 
ton for  about  a  year,  and  were  then  transferred  to 
r'harlottcsville,  Virginia,  where  they  lived  in  a 
])arrack  village  and  did  gardening.  When  this 
part  of  Virginia  became  the  seat  of  war  in  1780, 
they  were  removed  to  Winchester,  to  Frederick  in 
Maryland,  and  to  Lancaster  in  Pennsylvania;  but 
many  were  gradually  exclianged,  or  if  they  wished 
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to  return  to  Europe  were  quietly  allowed  to  es- 
cape. Nearly  all  the  Germans,  however,  and  many 
English,  Scotch,  and  Irish,  took  lands  and  Became 
American  citizens. 

To  return:— The  country  had  such  a  triumph 
and  jubilation  as  had  not  before  come  to  it  since 
the  war  began,  and  never  came  again  till  York- 
town.  Continental  paper  rose  20  per  cent,  loyal- 
ism  sunk  even  worse,  and  recruiting  became  dis- 
tinctly easier.  Gates  was  the  hero  of  the  hour. 
The  stars  in  their  courses  had  fought  for  him,  not 
to  mention  the  ablest  soldiers  and  most  efficient 
workers  in  the  land,— Arnold  and  Morgan  and 
Stark  and  Schuyler,— whose  achievements  all 
passed  to  his  account  without  his  having  struck 
or  planned  one  blow,  or  added  one  particle  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  army,  from  first  to  last.  On 
the  contrary,  he  had  largely  helped  lose  Ticon- 
deroga,  had  spent  the  crucial  weeks  lobbying  for 
himself  in  Congress,  had  succeeded  to  a  decent 
army  by  virtue  of  Schuyler's  work,  had  nearly  lost 
it  Arnold's  services  twice,  had  done  his  best  to 
stifle  Morgan's  repute  and  had  taken  away  his 
promotion.  But  "politics"  was  justified  of  her 
child,  who  was  himself  at  this  juncture.  He  re- 
ported the  victory  direct  to  Congress,— which 
voted  him  a  gold  medal,— not  to  his  superior  Wash- 
ington; who  generously  echoed  the  chorus  of 
praise  from  amid  his  dolors  and  embarri^ssments 
at  White  Marsh,  and  rejoiced  that  perhaps  now 
he  could  obtain  the  reinforcements  that  would  en- 
able him  to  strike  a  good  blow  for  the  country. 
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Despite  Wasliiiiu;ton's  missinj^  his  stroke  at 
HiTiuaiitown,  his  army  only  tweiit}''  miles  from 
Phila(.leli)liia,  constantly  menacing  the  British, 
combined  with  the  American  possession  of  the 
river,  made  Howe's  position  very  uneasy  and  pre- 
carious. Supplies  could  only  come  by  ascending 
the  river  to  Chester,  then  debarking  and  going  on 
by  land,  alwaj's  under  peril  of  an  Aiucrican  raid 
on  the  convoy.  The  army  could  not  be  forced  to 
a  fight,  probably  not  surprised,  nor  be  perma- 
nently dislodged  from  tlic  neighborhood  so  long 
as  the  State  was  still  in  rebellion ;  and  for  all  the 
effusive  loyalism  it  was  so,  and  Howe  had  acquired 
for  the  British  government  little  more  than  the 
ground  his  forces  occupied.  Even  to  make  sure 
of  that,  it  was  indispensable  to  open  the  river  to 
su])i)lies  and  establish  communication  between  the 
army  and  the  fleet;  and  we  have  shown  what  steps 
were  to  bo  taken. 

At  the  British  approach,  the  Billingsport 
garrison  s])iked  their  guns  and  withdrew,  leaving 
the  lower  range  of  clievaii\'-de-frise  unguarded; 
Lord  Howe  l)rought  u\)  his  fleet,  and  ])y  the  middle 
of  October  his  workmen  liad  o])ened  a  narrow 
tortuous  chaiiucl  through  the  ol)structions.  As 
to  liazehvood's  flotilla,  the  mongrel  crews  had 
regarded  its  defeat  as  indicating  the  hopelessness 
of  the  cause,  and  many  both  of  officers  and  men 
deserted  to  the  liritish:  but  he  filled  the  gaps,  and 
Ijeing  given  command  also  of  the  Continental 
vessels  there,  stood  ready  for  renewed  action.  He 
was  to  co-operate  with  the  garrisons  of  about  400 
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Continentals  in  each  of  the  two  forts  guarding 
the  upper  range— Rhode-Islanders  under  Colonel 
Christopher  Greene  at  Fort  Mercer  (Red  Bank), 
Marylanders  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Samuel 
Smith  at  Fort  Mifflin  on  Mud  Island,  mile  this 
went  on,  news  of  Burgoyne's  surrender  arrived. 
There  Being  no  present  object  in  holding  the 
Hudson,  and  the  crushing  of  Washington's  army 
with  the  clearing  of  the  Delaware  being  the  one 
grand  British  objective,  Howe  ordered  Clinton  to 
abandon  the  newly  captured  forts  and  send  him 
at  least  6000  men,  and  began  to  intrench  from  the 
Schuylkill  to  the  Delaware.  Clinton  accordingly 
dismantled  the  forts  and  retired  to  Xew  York, 
Tryon  thoughtfully  burning  every  house  within 
reach.  The  grand  triune  Xew  York  campaign  had 
ended  with  holding  in  October  exactly  what  they 
held  in  June,  nothing  at  all  except  the  vicinity  of 
New  York  city;  thanks  to  Burgoyne's  impracti- 
cable dreams,  Germain's  dull  incapacity,  and  the 
indifference  or  hostility  of  Burgoyne's  mates  to 
his  success,  in  percentages  needless  to  compute. 

Dono^D  had  fretted  at  his  subordinate  place, 
and  was  convinced  that  with  a  separate  command 
he  could  strike  a  brilliant  blow;  and  Howe  finally 
gave  him  leave  to  carry  Fort  Mercer  by  assault 
**if  it  could  be  done  easily."  Accordingly,  Donop 
on  the  21st  took  1200  picked  Hessians,  crossed  the 
Delaware,  and  marched  inland  to  Haddonfield  to 
throw  the  Americans  off  the  track;  thence  with 
Tory  guides  they  proceeded  rapidly  and  secretly 
southwest  all  day  and  night.    Early  the  next 
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Qct^U  in  a  thick  wood,  and  began  to  plant  batteries. 
At  half-past  four  in  the  afternoon  Donop  sum- 
moned the  garrison  to  surrender,  threatening  to 

Battle  of        .  1    1    /.    1    1  •     1  •  ■,  r> 

iwdBaiik  give  no  (piarter;  detied,  his  batteries  o])ened  fire, 
under  cover  of  which  he  led  a  storming  party 
toward  the  southern  side,  while  another  advanced 
on  the  north  across  a  protecting  swamp.  Greene's 
small  garrison  could  not  man  the  outworks,  and 
retreated  within  the  central  redoubt,  the  men 
crouching  behind  the  walls  so  that  the  shouting 
Hessians  who  rushed  upon  it  thought  it  deserted. 

BaMUna  l^ut  a  Hiaskcd  batteiT  and  battalion  behind  an 
bushed  iinglf  of  the  works  suddenly  opened  at  once  upon 
front  and  flank  of  the  noi'thern  party,  with  such 
volleys  of  grape-shot  and  musketry  that  they 
])r()ke  and  fled;  and  when  Donop 's  companies  had 
cleared  the  aliatis,  they  were  engulfed  in  pitfalls, 
while  two  armed  galleys  concealed  in  the  bushe3 
made  havoc  on  their  flanks.  Nevertheless,  filling 
BLang^-  f^^c  ditch  with  the  fascines  they  carried,  they 
crossed  to  climb  the  glacis;  l)ut  the  Americans  rose 
Mercer  al)ove  thc  ])arai)ets  as  at  Bunker  Hill  and  swept 
the  whole  front  rank  away,  Donop  being  mortally 

'It  was  niilitarj"  nilo,  fn)m  the  Middlo  A^os  down  even  to  the 
Napolponir  wars,  tliut  dofondinf?  an  "nntenable"  post  debarred  tlie 
dofonderH  fmni  rlaimijiR  quarter;  and  an  tlie  only  ]X>KKihle  proof  of  its 
nnf<'nal)ility  was  its  \»-h\n  captured,  tliis  amounted  to,  and  was  in- 
tende<l  for,  r  loMrinR  tlie  skirts  of  tlie  oomnianders  whenever  the  boI- 
dien*  chose  to  jx-rix'trjite  a  niassjicre.  This  ri^cht  was  rejieatedly  claimed 
hy  the  Britisli  forc<>s  in  tlie  Revolutionars-  War;  in  no  case  by  the  Anieri- 
ranfl,  who  were  peaceable  industrial  workers,  not  hired  riff-raff  trained 
to  bntclierj-  wh  a  jTrofession.  The  French  asserted  tlie  same  ri^lit,  in 
thwry  at  least:  D'KstainK  at  Savannah  threatened  to  make  the  British 
comniandant  "pentonally  renponsible"  if  be  held  ont. 
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wounded,  and  his  staff  with  more  than  half  the 
other  officers  killed  or  disabled.  Some  brave  fel- 
lows succeeded  in  mounting  the  parapet,  but  were 
shot  or  struck  down  with  bayonet  or  lance.  As 
twilight  advanced,  the  whole  force  retreated;  the 
wounded  crawling  into  bushes  or  screaming  for 
the  quarter  they  had  sworn  not  to  give.  They  had 
lost  402  in  all,  26  being  officers;  the  Americans 
had  8  killed  and  29  wounded,  several  by  the  burst- 
ing of  one  of  their  own  cannon,  and  a  reconnoitring 
captain  was  taken  prisoner. 

Six  British  vessels  carrying  120  guns  had  made 
their  way  up,  and  at  sound  of  the  firing  engaged 
the  American  flotilla;  but  received  so  hot  a' 
return  fire  that  they  drew  off,  and  waiting  till 
morning,  turned  their  guns  against  Fort  Mifflin, 
against  which  a  battery  on  the  Pennsylvania  shore 
had  been  imsuccessfuUy  operating.  An  attempt 
was  also  made  to  run  floating  batteries  into  the 
channel  next  that  shore.  But  the  fort  with  the 
American  vessels  and  floating  batteries  foiled  the 
effort,  and  so  raked  the  British  fleet  that  it 
hurried  to  escape  do-^Ti  the  river,  during  which 
act  the  64-gun  Augusta  and  the  18-gun  Merlin 
grounded;  the  former  was  set  on  fire  by  hot  shot 
and  blew  up,  the  latter  was  abandoned  and  burned. 

But  the  British  resources  were  far  too  great 
to  make  a  permanent  holding  of  the  river  possible. 
Howe,  it  is  true,  was  thoroughly  sick  of  his  task. 
His  political  plan  was  obviously  a  failure:  the 
niunbers  of  influential  citizens  who  had  come  over 
did  not  change  the  fact  that  the  country  as  a  whole 
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was  averse  to  fiirtlier  British  connection,  except 
upon  terms  of  virtual  independence  which  there 
seemed  no  i)robability  of  Britain  ever  granting. 
As  for  military  concpiest,  if  two  years  of  war  had 
won  just  three  American  seaports  and  not  ten 
miles  of  interior,  it  was  inii)ossible  to  the  point 
of  absurdity  unless  Germain  would  send  him 
inunense  reinforcements  instead  of  censure  for 
asking  them.  He  wrote  this  plainly  to  the  min- 
istry, and  asked  leave  to  resign  his  command. 

Meantime  Washington  was  working  for  a 
force  large  enough  to  redeem  Philadelphia, 
against  Congress,  which  was  trying  in  every  way 
to  restrict  his  power  and  gradually  work  Gates 
into  his  place.  He  had  expected  that  on  Bur- 
goyne's  surrender,  a  good  part  of  the  large 
nortliern  army  now  needless,  and  which  he  had 
himself  furnished  much  of  its  best  blood,  would 
be  sent  to  him.  But  Gates,  having  sent  5000  men 
to  Putnam,  not  Washington,  proposed  to  keep  the 
rest  for  a  senseless  operation  against  Ticonderoga, 
which  tlie  British  themselves  shortly  abandoned 
as  of  no  further  use ;  and  only  sent  back  two  other 
brigades  and  Morgan's  corps  after  Washington 
had  sent  Hamilton  to  Albany  to  insist  upon  it, 
not  daring  actually  to  disobey  orders.  Congress 
aided  him  by  f)rd('ring  him  to  regain  the  posts  on 
the  Hudson,  which  Howe  had  himself  ordered 
evacuated  in  order  to  cope  with  Washington;  and 
forbade  Washington  to  take  more  tlian  2500  men 
from  the  northern  army  without  first  consulting 
Gates  and  Governor  Clinton.   As  to  Putnam,  he 
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was  eager  to  recoup  his  loss  of  the  Hudson  forts 
by  a  conquest  of  New  York,  feebly  held  by  reason 
of  Howe's  hesixj  drafts  from  Clinton;  and  kept 
Gates'  5000  for  that  use,  with  some  4000  militia. 
But  he  was  himself  in  bad  odor  from  that  fail- 
ure, and  Hamilton's  peremptory  order  to  him  to 
send  the  regulars  to  Washington  was  reluctantly 
obeyed.  But  these  six  or  seven  thousand  new 
troops  did  not  reach  Washington  till  the  Delaware 
forts  had  fallen.  ^ 

Howe  while  he  remained  must  make  his  place 
secure;  and  with  his  reinforcements  carried  the 
operations  on  the  river  to  completion.  He  seized 
Province  Island  between  Fort  Mifflin  and  the 
Pennsylvania  shore,  and  erected  powerful  bat- 
teries which  played  upon  the  fort  incessantly. 
The  garrison  protracted  the  siege  heroically,  and 
spent  the  nights  repairing  the  ravages  of  the  day ; 
but  the  ships  on  the  river  joined  their  fire  and  the 
walls  were  gradually  laid  in  ruin.  At  dark  on  the 
15th,  Major  Thayer  the  commandant— Smith  and 
his  successor  Russell  having  been  wounded  and 
disabled  in  turn— sent  the  bulk  of  the  garrison 
across  to  Fort  Mercer,  while  himself  and  forty 
others  waited  till  midnight,  fired  the  rest  of  the 
buildings,  and  escaped  thither  also.  A  British 
force  of  some  5000  men  under  Cornwallis  was  sent 
against  Red  Bank,  and  Colonel  Greene  was  com- 
pelled to  evacuate,  saving  the  garrison  but  losing 
his  artillery  and  most  of  his  stores.  Cornwallis 
at  once  dismantled  it.  Part  of  the  American  fleet 
escaped  up  to  Burlington;  seventeen  were  burned 
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by  their  ctcnys.  The  British  at  once  cleared  away 
the  obstructions  and  gave  the  fleet  free  passage  to 
the  city. 

Washington  on  the  29th  of  October  had  re- 
moved his  camp  to  the  historic  position  of  Valley 
Forge,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Schuylkill,  about 
twenty  miles  from  Philadelphia  among  the  hills 
of  Chester  County.  Thence  any  attempt  of  the 
British  to  leave  the  city  in  any  direction  could  be 
at  once  frustrated;  one  day's  march  would  throw 
his  army  athwart  their  path.  There  the  miseral)le 
ragged  barefoot  half-starved  troops  spent  a  dread- 
ful winter:  Washington  ]ilanning  new  Trentons 
for  which  he  found  no  opportmiity ;  Howe  once 
vainly  attempting  a  surprise  which  might  have 
destroyed  the  American  army  or  perhaps  have 
cri])])led  Howe's  own,  but  drawing  back  when  he 
found  it  anticipated.  And  so  the  second  year  of 
independence  closed.  The  new  year  was  to  bring 
startling  dramatic  changes  in  the  scene,  and  widen 
the  tlieatre  of  the  war. 

After  two  years  of  war  Great  Britain  had 
reacquired,  out  of  all  the  territory  of  its  revolted 
colonies,  a  few  miles  around  New  York',  Newport, 
and  Philadeljjhia;  and  it  had  cost  20,000  men  and 
£20,000,(X)0  stei-ling  to  accomplish  it.  How  much 
would  the  entire  provinces  cost?  As  a  result  of 
tlio  meditations  of  England  and  France  on  this, 
within  a  few  weeks  the  train  was  laid  which 
shortly  involved  the  whole  civilized  world  in  the 
war. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 


POLITICAL  AND  MILITARY  MACHINERY 

We  have  repeatedly  found  it  necessary  to  j775_82 
turn  aside  from  the  narrative  of  events  to  the 
general  conditions  which  dictated  them,  and  with- 

Means  to 

out  understanding  which  they  are  not  fully  mUitary 
intelligible  and  are  often  much  misunderstood.  ^^^^ 
But  at  this  point,  where  the  war  enters  upon  a 
new  phase,  and  the  results  of  the  American  system 
had  fully  developed,  it  seems  best  to  avoid  such 
interruption  for  a  while  by  setting  forth  once 
for  all  the  means  and  limitations  of  the  military 
movements. 

The  Revolutionary  armies  were  not  playing  a 
game  of  chess,  with  the  satisfaction  of  victory  for 
their  sole  aim  and  reward.    They  were  not  the  Checks 
creation  of  a  novelist,  who  could  supply  them  with  ^t^ry 
means  and  regulate  their  personnel  at  his  choice,  action 
Their  food  and  clothing  and  munitions  were  not 
self-gathered  in  inexhaustible  storehouses  and 
magically  transported  where  needed.  The  armies 
were  means  constituted  by  the  civil  power  for 
attaining  a  political  purpose,  and  their  movements 
were  largely  subordinated  to  the  shiftings  of 
political  feeling.    The  very  cause  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, revolt  against  dangers  to  particularism,  was 
incompatible  with  the  most  efficient  prosecution 
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of  till'  war.  The  civil  authorities  of  whom  the 
military  was  the  instrument,  w^re  human  beings, 
limited  in  abilities  and  forecast,  swayed  by  per- 
sonal interests  and  feelings.  The  armies— in  part 
the  invading  as  well  as  the  defending  armies— had 
to  l)e  maintained  out  of  the  surplus  of  provinces 
which  had  no  great  suri)lus,  nor  any  large  trans- 
port facilities  beyond  daily  use,  had  never  been 
allowed  to  develop  manufactures,  and  had  always 
]>efore  drawn  most  of  their  munitions  of  war  from 
the  English  sup])ly  de])artmeuts;  and  whose  ulti- 
mate security  had  Jiot  been  j)rejudiced  even  by 
disastrous  experiments  on  i)u])lic  credit.  Their 
sujiport  was  a  drain  not  on  a  people  of  enthusi- 
astic martyrs,  contending  for  a  principle  beyond 
all  earthly  computation  of  \)voi\i  and  loss,  but  on 
practical  ])ersons  who  as  a  wliole  had  gone  to  war 
for  material  interests,  and  must  be  expected  to 
count  the  balance  of  loss  or  gain. 

Hence  even  such  military  success  as  the  over- 
matched American  armies  might  have  had,  was 
seriously  and  almost  fatally  crippled  by  a  political 
machinery  constituted  precisely  for  dead-locks 
and  inefficiency;  by  the  unwillingness  of  States 
to  give  up  a  grain  of  their  autonomy,  and  their 
insistence  on  managing  military  structures  and 
dividing  military  "]>atronage"  according  to  the 
methods  of  civil  politics;  by  personal  ambitions, 
cabals,  and  sheer  ine])titude  and  folly;  by  supply 
departments  which  as  always  w^re  the  chosen 
mark  for  peculation,  extortion,  and  neglect,  given 
full  swa}''  by  the  })olitical  defects  noted;  by  a 
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scantiness  not  onl}^  of  war  material  proper,  but  of 
all  manufactured  goods,  very  insufficiently  made 
good  from  captures,  or  purchases  from  Spanish 
or  Indians  or  illicitly  from  English  sources  or  ^leg^to 
from  France,  and  by  running  the  gantlet  of  the  miutary 
English  fleets,  or  otherwise ;  by  continually  depre-  ^^^'^^^^ 
elating  paper  money,  which  largely  destroyed 
general  trade  and  industries,  made  the  army's 
pay  almost  worthless  for  supplying  themselves  or 
their  families,  and  drove  the  soldiers  to  desert  and 
the  officers  to  resign;  and  by  a  steadily  growing 
disbelief  in  the  profitableness  of  the  rebellion,  and 
weariness  of  bearing  its  burdens,  which  reduced 
the  Continental  army  in  the  last  year  of  the  war  country 
to  less  than  a  fourth  of  what  it  was  in  1776,  and 
if  Great  Britain  had  persisted,  would  shortly  have 
left  the  country  disarmed  at  its  feet. 

Some  of  the  worst  troubles  were  aggravated 
by  the  action  of  Congress,  which  rapidly  declined 
in  ability  owing  to  its  lack  of  any  executive  power. 
It  could  only  talk  and  advise ;  the  States  were  not 
obliged  to  obey,  and  as  it  gratified  their  sense  of  Govern 
independence  not  to  do  so,  they  always  had  a 
preference  for  not  doing  it,  aside  from  the  fact 
that  any  two  bodies  are  sure  to  have  different 
opinions.  There  was  in  reality  no  officially  consti- 
tuted general  government;  only  a  collection  of 
men  acting  with  such  executive  functions  as  were 
allowed  them  by  general  recognition.  Even  the' 
Articles  of  Confederation,  which  were  little  but  a 
formal  erection  of  these  very  conditions  into  an 
instrument  of  government,  were  only  agreed  to  in 
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debate,  and  not  ratilied  and  in  force  till  over  three 
years  after. 

The  economic  histor}-  of  the  Revolution  de- 
mands a  volume  in  itself.   The  places  where  and 
the  methods  by  which  the  supplies  were  collected, 
Econom-         mcthods  of  thclr  distribution  and  the  causes 

ICS  of 

the  war  of  their  uou-distribution,  the  shifts  at  paying 
for  them  which  caused  them  to  be  held  back, 
the  almost  absolute  destitution  of  indispensable 
articles  again  and  again,  are  essential  to  a  full 
understanding  of  the  military  movements,  and 
much  mistake  and  injustice  are  due  to  lack  of  such 
knowledge ;  but  we  can  only  hint  now  and  then  at 
its  more  conspicuous  phases  and  results. 

Tlie  hunt  for  powder,  as  ])cfore  noted,  was  one 
of  the  daily  and  deadly  anxieties  of  the  military 
administration;  and  its  incidents  actually  form  a 

Powder  thrilling  romance,  rich  in  far  and  varied  adven- 
rjidiead  ^^^.^  ^^^^  travel,— auioug  the  southwestern  Indians 
(to  buy  some  of  the  powder  furnished  them  by  the 
British  to  kill  the  settlers,  which  was  done),  in 
Florida,  to  the  West  Indies,  even  to  Africa; 
smuggling,  raiding,  ])oarding  war  vessels.  Lead 
was  only  less  scarce;  the  chief  native  supply  was 
from  a  small  mine  in  Wytheville,  in  the  mountains 
of  southwestern  Virginia.  In  its  default,  as  we 
have  said,  evorytliing  small  and  hard  was  util- 
ized, or  liousohold  jiewter  sacrificed  to  chisel  and 
hammer.  Many  a  battle  remained  unfought,  many 
a  movement  miplanned,  for  lack  of  the  primary 
means  of  modem  warfare.  The  lack  of  bayonets, 
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apparently  the  easiest  of  things  to  supply  since 
smiths'  forges  were  everj^here,  was  in  part  due 
to  the  scarcity  of  bar  iron,  formerly  imported 
from  English  iron  works;  partly  to  the  reluc- 
tance of  American  soldiers  to  use  the  unfamiliar 
weapon,  useless  in  Indian  wars— so  that  when 
furnished,  for  a  long  time  they  very  commonly 
threw  them  away  or  used  them  for  toasting-forks. 
But  the  lack  of  foundries  appears  in  a  startling 
light  when  we  find  Stark's  Bennington  expedition 
delayed  because  there  was  only  one  bullet-mold  for 
his  entire  force. 

In  another  department,  we  need  to  remember 
that  there  were  no  cloth  or  shoe  factories  in  the 
country,  nor  large  tanneries;  that  the  domestic 
handlooms  could  not  supply  the  armies'  needs 
in  clothing  and  blankets  and  tents  fast  enough, 
nor  the  local  cobblers  their  shoes;  that  tanning 
was  a  slow  process  and  the  supply  of  leather  ran 
out;  that  the  stoppage  of  commerce  by  the  war 
put  in  heavy  straits  the  country  which  was  de- 
pendent on  that  commerce  for  the  means  of 
waging  it;  and  that  one  of  the  first  and  most 
grateful  fruits  of  the  French  alliance  was  a  supply 
of  clothing  and  foot-gear  and  blankets.  The  shoe- 
lessness  of  Washington's  army  at  Valley  Forge, 
to  the  winter  quarters  at  which  their  march  could 
be  tracked  by  the  blood  from  hundreds  of  naked 
frost-bitten  feet,  prejudiced  or  made  impossible 
some  promising  actions.  To  help  out  the  shortage, 
he  offered  a  reward  for  the  best  method  of  making 
shoes  from  untanned  hide. 
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The  other  wants  were  even  more  cmshmg. 
Washington  would  have  signalized  the  Christmas 
time  of  1777  almost  as  brilliantly  against  Howe  as 
he  had  that  of  1776  against  his  outposts,  but  that 
two  brigades  had  been  two  or  three  days  without 
food  of  any  kind,  and  were  on  the  verge  of  mutiny 
from  hunger;  and  his  men  instead  of  resting 
comfortably  nights,  in  lack  of  covering  had  to  "sit 
up  all  night  by  fires."  According  to  his  report, 
on  December  23  he  had  2898  men  unfit  for  duty  as 
"barefoot  and  otherwise  naked,"  had  not  over 
8200  in  fit  condition,  and  had  lost  2000  since  the 
4th  for  the  reasons  above.  Hungry,  shivering  with 
cold,  destitute  of  every  necessity,  they  lay  by 
hundreds  in  log-hut  or  bough-tent  hospitals  and 
died  by  scores,  sometimes  from  Mng  on  frozen 
ground  without  straw  or  hay  to  put  under  their 
bodies.  That  the  whole  army  did  not  disperse  is 
proof  of  brave  devotion  to  duty  and  honor  which 
is  not  fairly  acknowledged ;  we  sentimentalize  over 
its  sufferings,  without  reflecting  on  the  shameful 
proof  they  afford  of  its  neglect  by  incompetent 
civil  authorities. 

For  it  was  wretched  administration  and  igno- 
rance of  economic  law,  much  more  than  even  scar- 
city of  supplies,  that  were  the  chief  causes  of 
this  distress.  There  was  assuredly  straw  enough 
to  keep  the  sick  soldiers  from  freezing  to  death; 
the  demand  on  the  country's  stock  of  food  by 
the  soldiers  in  the  field  was  not  very  much  greater 
than  if  they  had  remained  at  home,  and  not  much 
less  was  raised;  transport  cattle,  though  really 
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scarce  apart  from  daily  needs,  were  not  alto- 
gether beyond  getting  at  decent  prices.  But  the 
owners  could  not  give  these  or  their  services  away, 
they  were  offered  money  in  payment  which  did 
not  make  them  good,  and  "politics"  demoralized 
everything.  Saj's  a  historian  born  in  the  vicinity 
not  long  after,  "Hogsheads  of  shoes,  stockings, 
and  clothing  were  lying  at  different  places  on  the 
roads  and  in  the  woods,  perishing  for  want  of 
teams,  or  of  money  to  pay  the  teamsters ; ' '  and  the 
soldiers  had  to  obtain  the  supplies  by  harnessing 
themselves  to  the  carts  and  dragging  them  into 
camp. 

The  responsible  head  of  the  quartermaster's 
department  up  to  November  7  was  Thomas  Mifflin, 
the  ardent  Pennsylvania  apostle  of  independence ; 
of  more  political  than  practical  ability,  and  with 
too  many  other  irons  in  the  fire  to  attend  to  his 
duties.  He  had  under  him  a  staff  of  assistants 
and  wagon-masters,  required  to  make  monthly 
returns,  but  evidently  not  at  all  supervised. 
Washington  blamed  him  severely  for  negligence; 
but  after  his  resignation  in  November  it  was  much 
worse  still.  Much  of  the  trouble  must  be  credited 
to  Congress  (of  which  Mifflin  was  one  and  later 
president),  which  was  much  more  concerned— and 
with  equal  ill  success— to  keep  the  accounts  in 
order  than  to  get  the  supplies  to  the  soldiers ;  and 
its  meddling  entirely  demoralized  the  commissary 
department.  This  had  been  headed  by  Joseph 
Trumbull  of  Connecticut,  son  of  Governor  Jona- 
than ;  representing  a  house  with  extensive  dealings 
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iu  produce,  in  the  one  district  of  great  food  surplus 
which  the  British  could  not  reach.'  Congress,  how- 
ever, wliile  leaving  him  the  purchasing  depart- 
ment, conmiitted  the  issue  of  supplies  to  others, 
and  insisted  on  appointing  his  subordinate  officers 
and  having  them  responsible  to  itself  alone.  Trum- 
bull could  not  manage  a  business  without  choosing 
or  controlling  his  own  men,  and  shorth^  resigned ; 
and  we  have  seen  the  results  in  feeding  the  army. 
How  much  of  the  results  in  clothing  it  were  due 
to  similar  causes,  cannot  be  said. 

To  prevent  absolute  starvation,  Washington 
sent  out  parties,  under  the  power  of  impressment 
conferred  on  him,  to  seize  corn  and  cattle  wherever 
they  were  to  be  found,  giving  certificates  for  their 
I)ayment;  but  as  these  were  only  paid  after  long 
waiting,  and  then  in  Continental  paper  at  a 
fraction  of  its  face  value  (which  the  victims  were 
obliged  to  accept  at  par  under  penal  enactments 
sharply  enforced),  and  the  British  paid  in  gold, 
it  did  not  conduce  to  the  spread  of  patriotism. 

This  formed  part  of  a  system  dependent  on 
the  finances  of  the  Union.  The  war  could  not  be 
carried  on  wholly  by  current  taxes;  no  modern 
government  except  Prussia  under  Frederick  the 
Great,  perhaps,  has  ever  attempted  to  do  it— 

'The  only  ixirtimm  of  tlie  counfry  at  tliis  tinio  whicli  produced 
anj-  largo  qn;intity  of  food  for  oxjiort  were  tlio  valleys  of  tlie  Coiiiiocti- 
rut,  Hndflon,  Moliawk,  and  Delaware,  and  their  neifriihoriuK  districts; 
nnlww  we  excopt  tho  rice  plantations  of  South  Carolina,  too  f.ir  from 
the  early  »eat«  of  war  to  be  available.  All  these  but  the  first  were 
either  in  the  posM»s«ion  of,  or  niva^ed  by,  the  British  or  their  Tory  and 
Indian  allies  dnrinR  a  large  jMirt  of  the  war;  so  that  the  Revolutionary 
armicM  had  to  Iw  fed  very  largely  from  Conneetieut,  and  tlic  first  two 
ioramifl«ar> -Kenerals  were  Connecticut  i)roviHion  merchants. 
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unless  we  except  Napoleon,  who  made  the  coim- 
tries  he  conquered  pay  the  expenses  of  his  wars. 
There  were  of  course  two  methods  of  transfer- 
ring a  part  of  the  burden  to  the  shoulders  of  an- 
other generation,— paper  currency  and  loans;  the  money 
money  under  the  latter  being  obtainable  either 
from  foreigners  or  its  own  people.  So  far  as 
obtained  from  the  latter,  it  looks  like  a  more 
expensive  method  of  accomplishing  the  same 
result  as  the  paper  money,  being  a  loan  at  interest 
instead  of  without  interest;  but  it  was  also  an 
open,  honest,  undeceptive  loan,  entirely  free  from 
the  inordinate  hardship,  injustice,  and  demoral- 
ization caused  by  the  other.  The  other,  too,  was  pnce 
accompanied  by  laws  attempting  to  force  it  on  ^^^^ 
people  at  par  and  regulating  prices  and  trade— an 
internal  revolution  in  itself,  fertile  in  every  sort 
of  evil,  and  incomparably  worse  than  the  evils 
against  which  the  Revolution  was  a  protest,  save 
that  it  was  temporary. 

This,  however,  had  to  be  taught  to  pretty 
much  every  one  in  the  bitter  school  of  suffering, 
and  of  proof  so  glaring  that  it  could  not  be  xena- 
denied;  even  so,  some  of  the  ablest  with  a  large 

'  ^  beliefin 

part  01  the  masses  still  denied  it,  and  attrib-  fiat 
uted  the  evils  experienced  to  the  perversity  of  ™°°6y 
those  who  refused  to  accept  the  paper.  They  did 
not  consider  it  a  loan,  but  a  new  creation  of  cap- 
ital. It  is  curious  that  the  author  of  "Poor 
Eichard,"  the  very  type  of  cool  and  hard-headed 
business  sense  and  supposably  of  philosophic 
sagacity,  firmly  believed  in  this:  he  said  that 
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as  all  inoiiey  derived  its  value  from  opinion,  an 
oi)inion  of  paper  was  as  good  as  one  of  gold ;  and 
fully  shared  the  sentiments  of  another  Philadel- 
phia Congressman,  that  it  was  absurd  to  lay 
taxes  when  the  printing-office  could  turn  out 
wealth  by  the  cart-load.  Washington  thought 
nuich  the  same.  It  did  not  occur  to  either  that 
an  opinion  that  the  paper  was  worthless  had  the 
same  validity  as  one  that  it  was  not.  We  shall 
see  that  had  it  done  so,  circumstances  might  have 
forced  the  same  action  upon  them. 

Under  the  mixed  system  of  government  which 
was  carrying  on  the  war,  both  the  Continental 
government  and  the  States  adopted  almost  at  the 
outset  tiie  pa])er-money  system,  which  had  l)een 
prohibited  l)y  the  English  government  in  1763. 
but  the  prohibition  rcjxjalcd  in  1773.  The  New 
York  Provincial  Congress  had  advised  the  na- 
tional Congress  to  follow  its  example  in  so 
doing;  and  in  lieu  of  any  power  of  taxation, 
the  latter  could  but  comply.  •  Up  to  the  end 
of  1776,  $20,000,000  had  been  put  forth  by  the 
government  beside  the  State  issues. 

How  soon  a  dei)reciation  began  is  impossible 
to  say,  a  slight  rise  in  prices  being  assignable 
to  other  causes  if  debated;  but  it  seems  likely 
that  for  some  months  it  remained  substantially 
at  par,  — indicating  that  colonial  business  had 
really  suffered  and  its  development  been  re- 
stricted somewhat  by  the  i)rohibition,  and  that 
the  stock  of  bullion  in  circulation  was  insuf- 
ricient  for  its  needs.    The  "opinion"  began  to 
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show  itself  by  the  end  of  the  first  year,  however, 
and  by  the  middle  of  1776  the  premium  on  specie 
was  fully  135.  It  varied  somewhat  with  the 
ardency  of  patriotism  in  different  localities,  but 
even  in  New  England  it  was  very  plain,— perhaps 
indeed  felt  soonest  there  because  New  England's 
trade  was  its  life-blood.  After  the  battle  of 
Long  Island,  with  the  waning  American  fortunes 
and  the  waxing  volume  of  paper  it  dropped 
sharply;  and  with  the  New  Jersey  campaign  the 
faU  became  headlong. 

The  patriots  were  very  loth  to  admit  the  de- 
preciation, and  denied  it  altogether  as  long  as 
possible;  they  ascribed  the  rise  in  prices  to 
everything  but  inflation  and  bad  security— chiefly 
to  speculation  and  lack  of  patriotism.  Then  be- 
gan the  usual  attempts  to  force  it  on  all  who  had 
anything  the  government  needed ;  those  who  raised 
prices  for  it  or  demanded  payment  in  kind  being 
proclaimed  "enemies  of  the  country,"  which  meant 
always  plunder  and  often  tar  and  feathers.  Wash- 
ington was  given  power  by  Congress  to  arrest  all 
who  "maligned  the  public  credit";  and  local  mag- 
istrates and  mobs  took  in  hand  all  who  refused 
to  yield  up  their  goods  for  money  which  would  buy 
much  less  goods. 

It  was  deemed  necessary  to  supplement  these 
efforts  by  formal  legislation;  and  in  January 
1777,  a  convention  at  Providence  formulated  a 
plan  for  regulating  prices  and  wages,  which  was 
shortly  enacted  as  law  by  each  of  the  four  legis- 
latures.  Congress  resolved  that  the  paper  should 
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1)0  made  legal  tender  by  the  States,  and  be  equal 
in  all  (lealinjrs  to  its  t'aee  value  in  Spanish  dol- 
lars, at  4s.  ()d.  to  the  dollar,  refusal  to  aeeept  it 
extinu:uishin<!;  the  debt;  and  that  whoever  asked, 
offered,  or  received  more  for  goods  in  that  than 
in  any  nthcr  kind  of  money  should  be  deemed  an 
enemy  to  the  country  and  forfeit  the  goods.  Of 
course  this  increased  the  scarcity  by  making  it 
disadvantageous  for  a  merchant  to  lay  in  a  stock, 
and  the  dej)reciation  by  making  the  paper  price 
include  insurance  for  plunder,  violence,  and  fur- 
ther dei)reciation. 

The  Continental  bills  wore  issued  in  quotas 
to  the  States;  but  the  latter  were  slack  about 
taking  U])  their  shaics,  and  were  issuing  their 
own  also,  whose  competition  w^as  destroying  the 
value  of  both,  and  business  as  well.  Congress 
asked  them  to  provide  a  time  foi-  taking  their 
(piotas,  cease  issuing  their  own  paper  currency, 
see  about  redeeming  ]>revious  issues,  and  raise 
taxes  to  pay  into  the  national  treasury.  The  other 
States  were  advised  to  follow^  the  New  England 
examj)le  in  regulating  prices;  and  a  convention 
of  the  States  from  New  York  to  Virginia  was  held 
March  26,  at  Yorktown,  which  agreed  on  a  similar 
scale.  As  in  New  England,  it  w^'^s  practically  a 
dead  letter  except  in  furnishing  another  pretext 
for  harrying  loyalists,  and  in  upsetting  trade  and 
causing  distress. 

A  more  sensi])le  plan,  however,  had  been  at- 
temjited  in  the  fall  of  1770,  that  of  stopping 
the  issue  of  any  more  paper  and  floating  direct 
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sides  the  same  amount  by  a  lottery  with  prizes 
payable  in  loan-office  certificates.  In .  January 
and  February  1777  $15,000,000  more  such  cer- 
tificates  were  authorized,  at  six  per  cent.;  both  replace 
Continental  and  State  bills  might  be  tendered  for  ^ith 
their  purchase.  But  the  takings  were  slender,  the 
State  loan  offices  were  0Yerdra^vn  by  the  depleted 
treasuries,  and  Congress  had  to  issue  $12,000,000 
more  paper  during  the  year;  making  $34,000,000 
put  forth  in  all,  the  value  ruling  at  not  above 
25  per  cent,  of  its  face,  if  so  much.  The  truth 
was  that  American  money  at  best  was  not  enough 
to  rely  upon,  and  the  owners  of  what  there  was 
had  grown  distrustful;  and  the  foreign  commis-  failure 
sioners  were  urged  to  new  efforts  for  European 
loans. 

The  laws  for  regulation  of  prices  had  failed 
utterly  and  at  once;  and  another  convention,  held 
at  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  July  30,  advised  gt^te 
repealing  them  and  substituting  others  against  legisia- 
holding  unused  stocks  of  goods  for  a  rise.   It  also  recom- 
recommended  the  States  to  redeem  aU  their  paper,  mended 
and  levy  taxes  instead  for  the  support  of  the  war. 
Some  were  doing  so  already.    Congress  in  No- 
vember adopted  and  reiterated  the  judgment  of 
the  convention,  and  asked  the  States  also  to 
call  in  and  replace  with  their  own  or  Continental 
paper  all  issues  prior  to  the  battle  of  Lexington, 
because  the  loyalists  were  said  to  prefer  the  old 
Colonial  paper  to  that  of  the  Revolution.  It  also 
advised  three  sectional  conventions  to  meet  early 
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the  next  year  and  fix  a  new  scale  of  prices,  to  be 
enacted  into  law  by  the  several  State  legislatures; 
which  should  authorize  the  Continental  commissa- 
ries to  seize  goods  at  such  prices  if  the  owners 
refused  to  sell,  giving  government  obligations  for 
payment. 

The  last  day  of  the  year,  to  relieve  the  des- 
perate needs  of  the  army,  Congress  again  recom- 
mended seizing  for  its  use  all  stock,  provisions, 
woolens,  blankets,  stockings,  shoes,  and  hats  kept 
for  sale,  under  penalty  for  refusal  or  evasion.  To 
prevent  speculation,  it  proposed  also  to  limit  the 
number  of  retail  traders  and  place  them  under 
bonds.  It  admitted  that  the  laws  were  "unworthy 
the  character  of  infant  republics,"  but  said  they 
were  "necessary  to  supply  the  defects  of  public 
virtue."  It  alleged  that  a  Boston  dealer,  after 
making  a  contract  at  extortionate  prices,  bad 
refused  to  deli^■er  the  goods  except  cash  down, 
thereby  also  "wounding  the  public  credit,"  and 
showing  unhumano  callousness  to  the  sufferings 
of  the  soldiers  defending  the  common  liberties. 
This  turned  out  to  be  a  mistake,  however.  Of 
course  the  real  trouble  was  the  small  amount  of 
goods  obtainable,  the  increasingly  great  demand 
for  the  waste  of  war  and  the  paper  issues.  During 
the  year  the  war  had  involved  a  Federal  expendi- 
ture of  some  $25,000,000  (specie  value),  besides 
State  advances  of  at  least  as  much  more,  which 
had  overstrained  the  States'  credit  with  debts. 

The  northernmost  of  the  three  conventions  met 
at  New  Haven,  January  8,  1778,  and  fixed  a  scale 
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of  prices;  and  State  enforcing  laws  were  passed, 
—in  sum,  to  prevent  further  depreciation  of 
money  by  refusing  to  admit  that  there  was  any,— 
also  against  forestalling  and  by  Pennsylvania  to 
regulate  the  supply  of  wagons.  All  were  to  the 
usual  effect:  crippling  business,  harrying  honest 
people  and  having  little  effect  on  the  slippery, 
and  throwing  nearly  all  business  into  the  hands  of 
daring,  brazen,  conscienceless  speculators. 

It  was  natural  also  to  resort  for  sinews  of  war 
to  stripping  the  Tories.  Congress  in  November 
recommended  the  confiscation  and  sale  of  forfeited 
properties;  it  had  been  forestalled  by  some  of  the 
States,  and  the  rest  obeyed  with  alacrity.  But  the 
age  was  too  humane  to  make  a  sweeping  enough 
seizure  for  any  large  gain  possible.  Rich  loyalists 
who  had  left  the  country  or  taken  service  with  the 
British  were  proscribed  by  name,  and  their  prop- 
erty placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  who  were  to 
sell  it,  pay  their  debts,  make  provision  for  their 
families,  and  turn  the  rest  into  the  State  treasuries. 
Of  course  this  forced  liquidation  left  little  surplus, 
and  the  treasuries  were  not  appreciably  enriched; 
but  it  left  more  legacies  of  ruin  and  rankling  hate, 
enabled  speculators  to  acquire  some  fine  proper- 
ties for  a  song,  and  replaced  some  cultivated  old 
families  by  new  ones  generally  of  no  very  nice 
grain. 

The  States,  however,  paid  no  attention  to  the 
new  request  to  raise  taxes  for  the  Federal  treas- 
ury. Congress  authorized  in  J anuary,  1778,  a  new 
loan  of  $10,000,000,  but  as  the  old  ones  were  not 
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half  taken,  it  provided  no  funds.  During  the  year 
tlie  Federal  expenditures,  aside  from  State  ones, 
amounted  to  some  $67,000,000  in  paper,  or  $24,000,- 
000  in  specie  (at  an  official  reckoning  far  more 
favorable  than  the  real  rate  of  depreciation)  ;  and 
as  the  specie  was  not  to  be  obtained,  the  paper  had 
to  be  issued  in  huge  fresh  masses  almost  every 
month-$63,500,000  in  all,  making  over  $100,000,- 
000  issued  and  fully  $90,000,000  outstanding. 
Some  of  it  kept  coming  back  into  the  hands  of 
the  government  as  payment  for  requisitions  and 
in  other  channels;  and  a  little  was  redeemed  in 
interest-bearing  loan  certificates,  but  these  acted 
as  a  preferred  currency  and  still  further  pulled 
dowTi  both  the  Continental  and  the  State  bills. 
Tlic  British  and  Tories— perhaps  some  alleged 
patriots  too— benevolently  contributed  to  the  vol- 
ume of  the  currency  by  counterfeiting  it  whole- 
sale, and  Congress  was  compelled  to  withdraw 
two  entire  issues  of  $5,000,000  each.  Still  the 
|)rinting-office  poured  out  its  stream  of  water  to 
tliin  down  the  milk:  desperation  made  any  cal- 
culations of  prudence  or  sound  finance  quite  im- 
possible. 

What  else  could  be  done?  Some  sort  of  nom- 
inal payment  must  be  made  for  supplies  of  war  if 
these  were  to  be  got;  and  if  neither  citizens  nor 
foreigners  would  lend  cash,  there  was  absolutely 
nothing  to  do  but  force  those  who  had  any  goods 
to  give  them  up  on  promise  of  future  payment  (the 
reality  of  paper),  or  seize  it  without  payment 
which  meant  an  instant  crash  of  the  new  fabric. 
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It  was  not  a  question  of  the  relative  merit  of  dif- 
ferent plans,  but  of  using  the  one  plan  left  for 
going  on  or  else  not  go  on.  The  rate  of  deprecia- 
tion is  variously  stated  by  this  time  as  six,  eight, 
or  ten  to  one;  six  in  the  North  and  eight  in  the 
South  is  perhaps  the  best  accredited,  though  Con- 
gress in  March  established  it  as  If,  on  its  policy 
of  always  underrating  it.  But  the  truth  is  that 
in  such  a  state  of  currency,  there  was  and  could 
be  no  real  price  for  anything  except  what  each 
bargain  established  for  itself;  solid  business  was 
destroyed,  and  the  depreciation  could  not  be  cal- 
culated from  week  to  week  or  place  to  place.  The 
final  outcome  will  be  told  later. 

One  dangerous  result,  already  mentioned,  was 
in  driving  the  best  blood  of  the  army  from  the 
service.  To  replace  so  many  fairly  trained  officers 
and  men  with  new  would  be  most  disastrous;  and 
Washington  over  and  over  pressed  Congress  to 
balance  the  present  disadvantage  by  granting 
bounties  or  pensions  for  service  through  the  war. 
He  urged  half -pay  for  life  to  the  officers ;  but  Con- 
gress neither  would  nor  dared  constitute  a  perma- 
nent military  establishment  of  this  sort— the  coun- 
try would  not  have  borne  it  a  moment.  It  finally, 
in  May  1778,  agreed  to  a  seven  years'  term,  and 
even  that  roused  bitter  popular  indignation  at  this 
new  class  of  "pampered  aristocracy."  The  sol- 
diers were  granted  $80  in  land  bounties. 

The  history  of  the  army  as  an  organism  is  so 
intimately  connected  with  that  of  an  attempt  to 
change  its  headship,  that  the  latter  will  be  dealt 
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with  here  instead  of  in  the  sequence  of  events  to 
follow. 

The  formation  and  administration  of  a  Conti- 
nental army,  after  one  had  been  decided  upon  in 
June  1776,  was  intrusted  to  a  Board  of  War  and 
Ordnance  consisting  of  five  members  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  with  clerks  and  a  secretary. 
Its  chainnan  was  John  Adams,  then  chief  justice 
of  Massachusetts  by  recent- appointment,  who  re- 
signed that  post  to  accept  the  new  one,  and  re- 
tained it  till  November  1777.  His  civil  abilities, 
his  energy,  his  capacity  for  labor,  his  utter  in- 
tegrity, his  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  duty,  can- 
not be  too  highly  esteemed.  Yet  he  championed 
a  policy  which,  had  it  prevailed,  would  have  de- 
prived tlie  army  of  nearly  every  capable  com- 
mander, and  laid  the  country  at  England's  feet 
in  entire  overthrow  in  a  few  months.  He  repre- 
sented in  its  most  intense  form  the  dread  and  hate 
of  standing  armies  which  had  roused  the  spirit 
of  revolt  to  flame;  which  disbelieved  in  militarism 
altogether,  but  could  not  see  that  the  time  had  not 
yet  come,  and  that  even  the  cessation  of  war  must 
be  won  by  the  methods  of  war;  which  realized  so 
deeply  the  horror  of  the  still  mediaeval  war  prac- 
tices in  Europe,  among  professional  fighters  and 
ravagers,  lliat  it  did  not  see  their  impossibility 
with  a  citizen  army  and  citizen  officers. 

Adams  was  the  foremost  defender  of  the  pol- 
icy of  dividing  the  army  patronage  among  The 
States.  He  was  furious  at  the  complaints  of  the 
officers  deprived  of  just  promotion,  or  left  junior 
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to  others  with  less  merits,  or  otherwise  publicly  ^^^^ 
snubbed  after  good  conduct,  and  styled  their 

claims  ''putrid  corruptions  of  absolute  monarchy"  ^  ^ 

—though  it  might  have  struck  him  that  ordinary  Adams 

employees  of  business  houses  ask  for  a  similar  against 

^    *^  army 

decent  recognition  of  service.  He  would  have  had 

claims 

the  general  officers  chosen  annually  by  Congress! 
if  some  generals  resigned  in  consequence,  let  them 
go— they  could  be  dispensed  with.  An  army  was 
only  the  tool  of  a  potential  monarchy ;  and  the  af- 
fection and  admiration  inspired  by  Washington 
was  "idolatry,"  not  only  senseless  but  dangerous, 
liable  to  end  in  a  military  dictatorship  by  him. 
He  would  evidently  have  been  immensely  relieved 
to  see  Washington  resign,  the  more  that  he  did  idolatry 
not  believe  in  his  military  capacity ;  and  he  shortly    °*  '^^^h- 

ington 

took  part  in  the  endeavor  to  virtually  supersede 
him,  and  humiliate  him  into  a  voluntary  resigna- 
tion, an  enforced  one  not  being  feasible. 

We  have  given  his  views  special  prominence, 
as  the  leader  and  the  most  outspoken;  but  his 
cousin  Samuel  and  the  New-Englanders  quite  gen- 
erally shared  the  sentiments.  They  had  always 
regarded  Washington  more  as  a  means  of  draw-  alone 
ing  in  Virginia  than  as  a  specially  able  general  in 
himself,  were  not  fond  of  planters  or  planter 
manners  at  best,  and  could  not  forget  that  their 
ovm  section  was  doing  more  to  sustain  the  war 
than  all  the  rest  together.  James  Lovell  of  Massa- 
chusetts was  perhaps  most  acrid  among  them ;  but 
his  view  was  held  by  several  prominent  Pennsyl- 
vanians  and  others  quite  as  strongly,— Rush,  Reed, 
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and  Mitllin  most  notably.  Indeed,  the  Pennsylva- 
nia leaders  were  perhaps  bitterer  against  Wash- 
ington than  even  the  New  England  element,  from 
anger  at  their  home  capital  being  given  up. 

Outside  the  South,  his  own  army,  and  Europe, 
Washington  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  of 
the  war  had  not  by  any  means  a  brilliant  repu- 
tation as  a  commander;  and  even  Richard  Henry 
Lee  from  his  own  State  led  the  assault  upon  him, 
and  Wayne  from  his  own  army  thought  him  too 
sluggish  in  seizing  opportunities.  The  recovery 
of  Boston  and  the  splendors  of  Trenton  and 
Prmceton  had  faded  in  the  later  defeats  and 
losses;  with  the  usual  logic  of  the  beaten,  even 
the  loss  of  the  Hudson  forts,  which  was  blamed 
upon  Putnam  whose  force  had  been  denuded  by 
Washington,  went  to  swell  the  debit  account  of 
Washington  also. 

The  country,  in  a  word,  wanted  victory,  and 
he  was  not  giving  it  to  them;  they  would  not  see 
that  it  was  their  own  fault  in.  not  giving  him  the 
means  of  it,  and  that  to  have  kept  the  war  alive 
at  all  in  face  of  the  sui)erior  British  resources, 
and  preventing  the  enemy  gaining  anything  but 
a  foothold  on  three  spots  of  the  seaboard,  was  in 
itself  an  immense  victory.  They  looked  gloatingly 
toward  Saratoga,  and  contrasted  the  capture  of 
Burgoyne's  army  with  the  constant  losses  and  re- 
treats under  Washington;  though  in  fact  it  was 
Arnold  and  Morgan  sent  by  Washington  who  had 
won  the  actual  victories  over  Burgoyne,  and  with 
superior  forces,  while  Washington  had  always  had 
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inferior  ones.  But  old  favoritisms  die  hard;  the 
element  which  had  always  pinned  its  faith  to  oct-Nov. 
Gates,  as  an  old  professional  soldier,  was  con- 
firmed in  it  by  the  grand  success  of  the  army  he 
had  nominally  headed. 

After  all,  it  was  according  to  rule.  Every 
general  who  had  failed  had  met  with  a  roar 
of  obloquy,  been  haled  before  or  narrowly  escaped  Pu^Uc 
a  court-martial,  and  sometimes  had  his  career  Snteat 
broken  short  or  ruined ;  St.  Clair  and  Schuyler  and  failure 
Sullivan  and  Stephen  and  Putnam  and  Deborre— 
any  one  who  could  not  beat  five  British  with  one 
American,  or  whose  troops  ran  away,  was  held  a 
criminal  at  once.  Washington  must  take  his  turn 
with  such  fair  and  competent  judges;  and  he  was 
not  our  Washington,  victorious  hero  and  states- 
man and  Father  of  his  Country,  but  a  general  who  wash- 
in  a  year  and  a  half  of  command  had  been  mostly  ^^^^ 
defeated,  and  of  late  always.  On  the  whole,  it  is  ceptdon 
remarkable  that  the  opposition  at  last  proved  so 
little  rooted  in  general  feeling,  and  that  the  real 
grandeur  of  Washington's  character  caused  dis- 
trust to  wither  when  brought  to  the  light  of  day. 

There  were  any  number  of  ambitions  or  jeal- 
ousies or  grievances  also  which  lent  active  leader- 
ship to  the  diffused  dissatisfaction.  Lee  was  still 
a  prisoner,  and  not  available  as  a  nucleus  of  hope ; 

Personal 

but  Grates  more  than  took  his  place,  as  haloed  with  elements 
the  glory  of  proved  success.    Mifflin  resented 
Washington's  criticisms;  Wayne,  Sullivan,  and 
other  officers  were  aggrieved  at  his  "favoritism" 
for  Greene,  and  thought  him  over-cautious— 
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though  thoy  had  ghiriiig  evidence  that  defeat  in 
attacking  meant  court-martials  all  around. 

Loudest  of  all  was  Brigadier-General  Conway, 
an  Irishman  but  in  French  service  from  boyhood; 
one  of  Deane's  recruits.  He  was  a  brave  man  and 
fair  general,  who  had  acted  well  at  Brandywine 
and  Germantown;  but  boastful,  visionary,  chol- 
eric, and  self-seeking,  and  eager  for  undesirable 
promotion.  AVashington  so  strenuously  objected 
to  it— styling  it  an  actual  injustice  sure  to  have 
evil  results,  and  Conway  a  chronic  place-beggar 
whose  merits  were  largely  imaginary— as  to  inti- 
mate that  such  interferences  with  his  almost 
insuperable  task  would  driA  C  him  to  resign.  Suc- 
ceeding events  show  that  a  temporarily  dominating 
section  of  Congress  determined  to  hold  him  to  this 
resolution;  and  the  caldron  of  underground  pur- 
pose kept  seething  vigorously,— Gates,  Conway, 
Milllin,  Reed,  Rush,  and  others  exchanging  letters 
full  of  detraction  of  Washington  and  "oh  for  one 
hour"  of  Gates  or  Lee  or  any  one  else. 

It  had  been  resolved  in  October  to  constitute 
a  new  Wai-  Board  of  jiersons  not  members  of  Con- 
gress; and  on  Novem])er  7  there  were  chosen  upon 
it  MitHin  as  chairman,  Timothy  Pickering  of  Mas- 
sachusetts the  late  adjutant-general,  and  Wash- 
ington's secretary  Robert  H.  Harrison.  The 
latter  declined,  perhaps  from  seeing  that  the  board 
was  to  be  heavily  packed  against  his  cliief ;  indeed, 
it  seems  by  this  time  to  have  become  notorious  that 
Gates  was  to  be  made  its  president,  and  though 
neither  he  nor  the  other  opponents  dared  openly 
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avow  a  hostile  purpose  toward  Washington,  so 
widespread  a  sentiment  could  not  be  hidden.  Oct-Nov 

Just  before  this,  Gates'  aide  Wilkinson  had 
stopped  at  Stirling's  headquarters  on  his  way  to 
Congress  with  the  news  of  Burgoyne's  surrender 
(not  reported  to  Washington) ;  and,  either  from  wukin- 

son 

a  loose  tongue  or  drink  or  to  sound  Stirling,  had  blabs 
quoted  (not  quite  verbally,  but  nearly  enough  in 
spirit)  a  pungent  sentence  from  a  late  letter  of 
Conway  to  Gates— "Heaven  has  determined  to 
save  your  country,  or  a  weak  general  and  bad  coim- 
sellors  would  have  ruined  it."   Stirling,  who  was 
loyal  to  Washington,  hated  underhand  conduct, 
and  probably  did  not  love  Conway,  wrote  this  to 
Washington  to  put  him  on  his  guard ;  and  Wash- 
ington at  once  sent  a  copy  of  the  paragraph  to  in^n 
Conway,  without  giving  his  authority.    Conway  warned 
told  Mifflin  of  it,  and  boasted  that  he  had  faced 
Washington  boldly  and  justified  the  utterance;  his 
brag  is  not  good  evidence. 

Mifflin  warned  Gates  to  keep  his  letters  safer. 
Gates,  who  like  a  good  intriguer  kept  them  care- 
fully locked  up,  could  not  imagine  who  had  pried 
into  them,  and  finallv  decided  that  it  could  only 

.  '         .       ,  .  *  happy 

have  been  Hamilton,  on  his  visit  to  demand  rein-  thought 
forcements  for  Washington.  This  was  a  noble 
opportunity  to  advance  his  owti  cause  by  discred- 
iting Washington,  as  setting  on  his  tools  to  rum- 
mage others'  private  papers;  and  he  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  general  of  which  he  sent  Congress  a  dupli- 
cate, asking  how  Washington  came  in  possession 
of  an  extract  from  one  of  Conway's  private  letters 
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to  him,  aud  insisting  that  the  one  who  had  "steal- 
ingly  co})icd"  it  shonld  be  exposed,  lest  the  British 
iiiii^ht  in  sneh  ways  gain  valnable  information. 
Washington  re])lied  that  as  Gates  had  for  some 
nnac'conntable  reason  sent  a  copy  of  the  letter  to 
Congress,  he  was  forced  to  do  the  same  in  reply, 
lest  Congress  should  suspect  him  of  obtaining  his 
knowledge  by  illicit  means.  He  then  stated  how 
he  liad  in  fact  gained  it,  and  that  he  had  informed 
no  one  excei)t  liafayette,  and  Conway  to  let  him 
know  he  was  watched,  so  that  the  enemy  might  not 
be  encouraged  by  dissensions  in  the  American 
camp.  Further,  he  had  not  even  kno^^^^  that  Con- 
way was  corresponding  with  Gates,  and  supposed 
till  now  that  Gates  had  instructed  Wilkinson  to 
make  the  revelation  in  order  to  warn  himself. 

Gates  tlicrefore  liad  betrayed  himself  both  to 
Washington  and  to  Congress,  though  under  the 
circumstances  the  latter  fact  was  harmless.  But 
as  Wasliington's  knowledge  was  confined  to  Wil- 
kinson's leakage,  the  simj^lest  way  out  seemed  to 
be  flatly  calling  Wilkinson  a  liar;  which  Gates 
accordingly  did  in  a  fresh  letter  to  Washington, 
declaring  that  Conway  had  never  written  liim  but 
one  letter,  and  that  contained  no  such  passage. 
This  was  a  double  contradiction  of  his  first  letter; 
and  Washington  dropped  the  subject  with  a  scorn- 
ful mention  of  the  faK.  Gates  dared  not  produce 
the  letter,  and  was  left  in  a  position  of  detected 
meanness  which  even  he  felt  keenly. 

But  trifles  like  this  did  not  stay  the  progress 
of  the  greater  scheme.    The  appointment  of  an 
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inspector-general  for  the  whole  army  had  been 
mooted,  and  ultimately  proved  of  the  highest  serv- 
ice; Conway  of  course  wanted  it,  but  Washington 
disfavored  him  extremely.  Sullivan,  who  tried  to 
keep  in  favor  with  both  sides,  wrote  to  members 
of  Congress  in  his  favor,  as  having  more  military 
knowledge  and  better  discipline  than  any  other 
officer  in  the  army;  and  Wayne  proposed  to  "fol- 
low the  line  pointed  out  by  the  conduct  of  Lee, 
Gates,  and  IMifflin,"  the  only  conmion  action  of 
whom  was  thwarting  Washington.  Conway  on  the 
11th  wrote  to  Gates  offering  to  form  a  plan  for 
training  the  army  (showing  that  he  relied  on 
Gates'  coming  headship),  and  sent  Congress  his 
resignation  to  give  a  pretext  for  advancing  him. 
Lovell  wrote  to  Gates  on  the  17th  prophesying  "the 
mighty  torrent  of  public  clamor  and  vengeance'* 
for  Washington;  and  declaring  that  "this  army 
will  be  totally  lost  unless  you  come  down  and  col- 
lect the  virtuous  band  who  wish  to  fight  under 
your  banner."  Ten  days  later  Gates  was  made 
president  of  the  board,  and  therefore  practically 
Washington's  superior,  with  Joseph  TriunbuU  and 
Richard  Peters  (secretary  of  the  old  board)  also 
members,  and  Wilkinson  secretary.  In  a  word,  it 
was  almost  solid  against  Washington. 

Lovell  wrote  to  Gates  on  the  27th  that  Wash- 
ington collected  great  niunbers  of  men  solely  to 
wear  out  shoes,  stockings,  and  breeches,  and  had 
"Fabiused  affairs  into  a  very  disagreeable  pos- 
ture," and  that  Gates  was  wanted  "most  near 
Germantown."   The  next  day  Congress  voted  to 
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carry  on  a  winter  campaign ;  and  sent  three  mem- 
bers to  the  cain])  to  see  about  it.  The  denunciatory 
I'orrespondence  went  briskly  on;  but  Wilkinson 
shortly  heard  of  Gates'  charge  of  falsehood  against 
him,  wrote  furious  letters  all  about,  and  challenged 
Gates.  At  the  meeting,  however,  Gates  had  a  pri- 
vate interview  with  Wilkinson,  and  placated  him 
by  denying  that  he  had  made  such  a  charge;  but 
"Wilkinson  on  iiKpiiring  of  Washington  was  shown 
Gates'  letter,  and  at  once  wrote  to  Congress  resign- 
ing his  place  and  denouncing  Gates  for  falsehood 
and  treachery. 

This  nauseous  imbroglio,  with  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  shallow,  mean,  timid,  untruthful,  and 
intriguing  Gates,  and  the  lofty  dignity  and  up- 
rightness of  Washington,  should  have  sickened 
Congress  of  its  new  idol ;  but  the  members  of  the 
faction  pei'suaded  themselves  that  these  did  not 
affect  Gates'  military  capacity,  and  Conway  was 
taken  at  his  own  valuation  by  many,  as  usual.  On 
December  13  he  was  promoted  to  major-general, 
and  aj)])ointed  inspector-general  with  functions 
wholly  independent  of  the  commander-in-chief,  to 
take  his  instructions  from  the  Board  of  War  alone. 
This  was  a  direct  blow  in  the  face  to  Washington, 
who  was  now  only  third  to  Gates  and  Conway;  but 
he  resolved  to  bear  it  for  duty's  sake  until  some 
overt  act  forced  him  out. 

Six  days  later  the  army  arrived  at  Valley 
Forge,  followed  thither  by  protests  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Council  and  Assembly  against  going  into 
winter  quarters  at  all.    Washington  in  reply,  on 
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the  23d,  censured  Mifflin  for  neglecting  liis  duties 
as  quartermaster-general,  gave  the  statistics  of 
his  men's  destitution  and  helplessness  and  suffer- 
ing we  have  already  cited,  and  told  the  remon- 
strants that  his  men  were  not  stocks  and  stones  as 
they  seemed  to  think,  and  that  it  was  much  easier 
to  order  marches  and  fights  from  comfortable 
rooms  by  good  firesides  than  to  make  them  on  cold 
bleak  hills,  sleeping  "under  frost  and  snow  with- 
out clothes  or  blankets."  But  the  clamor  did  not 
cease ;  and  Sullivan  three  days  later  advised  Wash- 
ington to  risk  everj-thing  and  attack  Howe. 

On  the  last  of  the  year  were  begun  a  series  of 
anonymous  attacks  in  the  N^etv  Jersey  Gazette  of 
Trenton,  ostensibly  by  a  French  officer  but  prob- 
ably by  Rush,  extolling  Gates'  matchless  abilities 
in  conquering  veterans  by  militia.  Shortly  after- 
ward Rush  wrote  an  anonymous  letter  to  Patrick 
Henry  in  which  he  said  that  "the  aniiy  had  no 
general  at  its  head,"  and  that  "a  Gates,  a  Lee,  or 
a  Conway,  would  in  a  few  weeks  render  them  irre- 
sistible," and  advised  that  the  letter  be  made 
public;  and  he  or  some  one  wrote  similarly  to 
Laurens.  The  recipients  only  sent  the  letters  to 
Washington.  The  Pennsylvania  authorities  were 
still  insistent  that  the  soldiers  should  fight  at  once, 
full  or  empty,  clothed  or  naked,  wann  or  frozen: 
and  Congress  appoinl:ed  another  committee  to  con- 
fer with  Washington  over  it. 

But  the  cabal  could  only  proA^e  a  winter  cam- 
paign feasible  by  making  one,  and  accredit  their 
new  leaders  over  the  old  by  some  striking  success. 
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It  \Yas  also  desired  to  strengthen  the  movement  by 
weaning  Lafayette,  whose  name  and  position  and 
his  probable  intiuence  with  the  great  French  fami- 
lies gave  him  nuieh  weight  with  the  country,  from 
Washington  of  whom  he  was  the  most  devoted  of 
supjiorters.  To  this  end,  the  Board  of  War  with- 
out consulting  AVashington  reverted  to  the  old 
chimera  of  invading  Canada,  and  rousing  its  peo- 
l)le  to  join  the  Revolution ;  and  secured  the  authori- 
zation of  Congress.  Lafayette  was  offered  the 
command,  with  Conway  second:  but  as  Lafayette 
was  only  twenty,  the  veteran  Conway  would  reap 
all  the  glory,  thus  approving  the  new  policy,  and 
he  might  argue  Lafayette  into  the  cabal  scheme, 
(lates  loaded  the  latter  with  glittering  promises: 
he  sliould  find  3000  Continental  regulars,  amply 
su})plied,  waiting  for  him  at  Albany,  while  Stark 
and  the  Green  ^lountain  Boys  would  already  have 
seized  St.  John's  and  burned  the  British  fleet.  But 
Lafayette,  who  was  not  simple  and  scented  the 
plan,  insisted  on  having  Kalb  sent  with  him  as 
second,  tiius  making  Conway  third;  and  the  three 
with  twenty  French  officei-s  repaired  to  Albany, 
only  to  find  that  they  liad  been  sent  on  a  fools' 
errand.  There  were  not  1200  men  fit  for  duty; 
there  was  no  supply  of  clothing  fit  for  a  Canadian 
winter,  no  stock  of  provisions  or  other  munitions, 
no  transportation;  no  orders  had  been  given  to 
Stark  wliatever,  and  he  wi-ote  to  Lafayette  asking 
blankly  what  kind  of  an  expedition  was  contem- 
plated, liow  many  men  he  was  expected  to  raise, 
and  fr)r  what  term;  and  Schuyler,  Arnold,  and 
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Lincoln,  who  knew  the  whole  route  and  section 
thoroughly,  declared  the  scheme  in  that  season 
sheer  madness.  Moreover,  as  the  French  alliance 
was  now  practically  certain,  a  conquest  of  Canada 
might  mean  its  restoration  to  France  as  recom- 
pense; New  England  had  no  wish  for  another  set 
of  Catholic  French  and  unchristian  Indian  trou- 
bles, and  would  not  help,  and  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try shared  its  feeling. 

For  once,  the  discredit  of  a  fiasco  fell  where 
it  belonged.  Gates  had  had  two  years'  experience 
in  the  northern  district,  was  both  civil  and  mili- 
tary head  of  the  army  and  could  not  shirk  the 
blame  on  others;  and  the  revelation  of  his  feeble- 
ness of  judgment  and  executive  incapacity  pricked 
his  tenacious  bubble  for  the  time.  Congress  saw 
at  last  that  it  had  been  worshiping  a  Nick  Bottom 
with  ass'  ears;  and  Wilkinson  had  told  every- 
where the  story  of  the  plot,  and  of  Gates'  shuffling 
meanness  and  mendacity,  and  roused  a  chorus  of 
popular  disapproval  and  alarm.  Every  one  con- 
cerned hastened  to  declare  that  he  at  least  had 
never  harbored  a  thought  of  displacing  Washing- 
ton—Gates as  to  himself  declaring  it  a  diabolical 
calumny  of  incendiaries— and  admired  him  un- 
stintedly; so  that  the  affair  ended  in  an  inmiense 
accretion  of  repute  and  general  trust  to  him. 

It  was  then,  when  the  impotence  and  factions 
and  selfish  intrigues  of  Congress  were  leading 
people  to  realize  that  it  was  a  broken  reed,  that 
Washington  first  became  the  Father  of  his  Coun- 
try, the  one  sure  bond  and  centre  to  whom  all 
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sections  looked ;  not  so  mueh  even  from  his  massive 
abilities  as  from  his  lofty  i)atriotism  and  unselfish- 
ness of  i)urj)ose,  his  ])atient  endurance  of  injustice 
and  hampering  conditions  for  his  country's  sake. 
Xe\*fer  again  could  any  human  being  dream  of 
being  other  than  second  to  Washington  while  he 
lived. 

(lates  and  MitTflin  retired  from  the  Board  of 
War,  and  were  rei)laced  hy  members  of  Oongress. 
dates  was  sent  to  construct  the  new  fortifications 
l>lanncd  for  the  Hudson,  and  ordered  to  report 
fretjuently  to  Washington.  Early  in  April  La- 
fayette and  Kalb  returned  to  Washingtcm's  camp, 
with  instructions  from  Congress  to  "suspend  the 
irruption  into  Canada."  Conway  was  left  in 
cliarge  of  the  northern  de])artment,  where  there 
was  neither  glory  nor  comfort.  Not  realizing  the 
new  state  of  feeling,  he  wrote  resentfully  to  Con- 
gress and  tendered  his  resignation  if;  and  was 
dismayed  at  Congress  seizing  the  chance  and 
accej)ting  it  without  it's.  He  flew  to  New  York 
and  protested  that  his  half-forgotten  English  had 
caused  him  to  })e  misunderstood;  but  they  would 
not  listen  to  him.  He  hung  about,  given  no  em- 
I)l()yment,  irritable  and  embittered.  His  boastings 
at  last  provoked  General  Cadwallader  into  charg- 
ing him  with  cowardice  at  the  Brandywine;  a  duel 
on  the  Fourth  of  July  was  the  result,  and  ('onway 
was  des})erately  wounded.  Tli inking  himself  about 
to  die,  he  wrote  to  Washington  asking  forgiveness, 
expressing  ** sincere  grief"  for  all  offenses  toward 
iiini  and  the  highest  veneration  for  him.    But  he 
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recovered,  and  after  lingering  around  a  while, 
returned  to  France. 

His  place  as  inspector-general  was  given  on 
May  5  to  Baron  von  Steuben,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  officers  of  Europe,  and  by  far  the 
most  useful  of  such  who  ever  came  to  our  shores. 
He  sprang  from  a  noble  old  Magdeburg  family 
fertile  in  able  men,— scholars,  mathematicians,  sol- 
diers, engineers,  military  inventors;  had  served 
through  the  mighty  wars  of  Frederick  and  become 
one  of  his  staff  officers;  later  had  been  in  other 
high  places,  and  retired.  The  French  ministers 
had  urged  him  to  come  over  and  give  the  Ameri- 
cans the  drill  and  training  which  was  their  sorest 
need;  Beaumarchais  had  supplied  the  funds,  and 
he  arrived  the  1st  of  December,  1777,  and  went  to 
York.  The  Conway  scheme  was  under  full  head 
just  then,  and  there  was  no  official  place  for  him; 
but  Vergennes  had  shrewdly  given  the  grand  title 
of  "lieutenant-general"  as  representing  his  Ger- 
man rank,  so  that  there  was  no  quarrel  over  new 
rank  with  the  American  officers,  and  he  was  loy- 
ally anxious  to  fulfill  without  punctilios  the  duty 
for  which  he  had  come.  Not  only  so,  but  instead 
of  committing  the  practical  work  to  subordinates, 
he  went  at  once  into  the  camp  at  Valley  Forge, 
and  set  about  training  the  soldiers  like  a  common 
drill-sergeant,  working  all  day  month  after  month 
with  musket  in  hand. 

They  were  mostly  an  awkward  squad  of  ex- 
treme rawness,  and  he  mixed  his  drill  with  voluble 
French  and  German  curses,  sometimes  calling  on 
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liis  aides  to  damn  the  'i)l(H'klieads"  in  English 
which  he  did  not  yet  nndevstand ;  bnt  lie  was  no 
narrow  snrly  pedant.  Americans  were  quick  to 
learn  (as  he  was  glad  to  acknowledge),  he  taught 
the  other  ot!icers  the  most  approved  military 
science  also  and  ins}nred  them  with  his  zeal;  and 
under  all  their  hands  the  army  came  out  by  sum- 
mer a  disciplined  body  which  could  march  and 
dejjloy  and  manteuvre  and  stand  a  charge  on  e(pial 
tei'ms  with  the  veterans  of  Europe,  expert  in  all 
the  famed  evolutions  of  the  Prussian  armies.  The 
despised  bayonet  was  made  so  familiar  to  them 
tliat  a  few  months  later  they  stormed  Stony  Point 
with  unloaded  guns,  and  killed  or  cai)tured  its  en- 
tire garrison.  Steul)en  created  an  effective  staff, 
which  Washington  had  never  })ossessed.  He  wrote 
a  new  book  of  tactics,  adapted  to  American  con- 
ditions, which  for  many  years  was  the  stand-by 
of  tlie  army. 

One  instance  of  his  inherited  flexibility  and  in- 
ventiveness of  mind,  not  hai'dened  out  by  Prussian 
martinet  ism,  has  had  deej)  effects  on  later  wars. 
The  great  majority  of  American  l)attles  were  in 
flic  (roods;  even  if  the  forts  and  villages  were  in 
clearings,  most  of  the  movements  and  even  of  the 
actual  fighting  were  among  the  trees.  This  neces- 
sitated loose  order,  easily  reunited  after  breaking; 
and  developed  the  skirmish  lines  and  tactics  which 
had  overthrown  Burgoyne.  Steuben  wrought  out 
from  this  a  system  of  light-infantry  tactics  which 
became  a  part  of  the  weapons  of  Napoleon  and  of 
all  commanders  since. 
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The  nominal  size  of  the  army  was  now  over 
60,000;  in  fact  it  numbered  altogether  only  36,246 
during  1778,  a  falling  off  of  nearly  9000  from  1777 
and  27,000  from  1776.  South  Carolina  and  Geor- 
gia had  to  be  exempted  from  anything  but  local 
defense,  on  account  of  their  large  and  rebellious 
slave  population.  A  new  organization  of  the  army 
was  made,  each  infantry  battalion  to  consist  of  582 
men  in  nine  companies,  the  cavalry  and  artillery 
of  388.  The  cavalry  had  been  under,  the  conmiand 
of  Count  Pulaski;  but  his  ignorance  of  English 
and  attempts  to  enforce  European  discipline  had 
made  him  unpopular  with  his  under  officers,  and 
he  resigned.  He  was  now  permitted  to  raise  an 
independent  force;  and  recruited,  chiefly  in  Balti- 
more, his  famous  "legion"  of  about  350  adven- 
turers and  dare-devils  from  everywhere,  including 
deserters,  prisoners  of  war,  and  miscellaneous 
scalawags,  formed  into  three  companies  of  cavalry 
armed  with  lances  and  three  of  infantry.  The 
Marquis  de  Rouaire,  under  his  family  name  of 
Charles  Armand,  raised  and  commanded  a  similar 
one;  and  Henry  Lee,  "Light  Horse  Harry,"  father 
of  Robert  E.  Lee,  a  third  entirely  of  cavalry. 
Koseiuszko,  who  had  chosen  and  fortified  Bemis 
Heights,  now  superintended  the  fortifying  of  the 
Hudson,  being  the  first  to  suggest  West  Point  for 
occupation. 

The  departments  were  filled  with  efficient  men. 
Greene  succeeded  Mifflin  as  quartermaster-general, 
in  which  position  he  was  of  immense  service;  but 
its  business,  and  his  finally  being  driven  to  supply 
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the  needs  of  his  sohliers  from  his  own  resources 
on  tlie  chance  of  Conu:ress  re])ayin2;  him,  involved 
him  in  scandal  and  ultimately  ruined  his  fortune. 
Trumhidl  was  succeeded  as  commissary-general 
Ity  another  C'omiecticut  merchant,  Jeremiah  Wads- 
worth  of  Hartford ;  and  Pickering  as  adjutant- 
general  by  Alexander  Scannnell  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, destined  to  be  butchered  l)y  Hessians  at  the 
very  close  of  the  war.  The  medical  department 
(its  head  called  the  Director-General  of  Hos- 
pitals) was  a  curious  nest  of  broils  of  one  sort 
cr  aiiotlicr  from  first  to  last.  Its  first  head,  Dr. 
Benjamin  Church  of  Boston,  turned  traitor  and 
came  near  cxecuticm,  as  before  noted.  His  suc- 
cessor, Dr.  John  Morgan  of  the  Philadelphia 
.Medical  School,  was  so  zealous  in  requiring  com- 
petency and  turning  out  the  illiterate  untrained 
(juacks  wild,  as  Wasliington  said,  were  '*a  disgrace 
to  the  army,"  that  though  he  had  transformed 
the  dejiartment  from  chaos  and  emptiness  to  a  fair 
state  of  suj)iJies  and  efficiency,  his  enemies  raised 
an  u))roar  of  accusations  and  had  him  sununarily 
turned  out  early  in  1777.  He  was  later  honorably 
acquitted  of  all  charges  by  Congress,  and  Wash- 
ington gave  personal  testimony  to  the  condition 
of  the  hos]utals  undei-  him.  His  assistant  in  the 
Medical  School,  Di-.  William  Shippen,  succeeded 
him,  to  be  in  like  manner  forced  out  by  charges 
also  i)ronounced  baseless;  Dr.  James  Craik  was 
made  assistant.  Dr.  Rush  surgeon-general  for  the 
middle  de])artment.  Under  their  charge  Wash- 
ington had  the  whole  army  inoculated. 
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The  commissary-general  for  prisoners,  ap- 

1777—8 

pointed  in  1777,  was  Elias  Boudinot  of  New 
Jersey;  and  this  brings  forward  a  burning  ques- 
tion, never  fully  settled  during  the  war,  and  fer-  ^^^^^^^"'^ 
tile  in  lasting  rancors.  At  the  outset  the  Brit-  exchange 
ish  government  refused  to  make  any  exchanges, 
because  the  captured  Americans  were  not  prison- 
ers of  war  but  rebels,  liable  to  execution.  The 
same  policy  was  proposed  by  some  members  of  our 
government  in  the  Civil  War;  in  both  cases  the 
barbarism  could  not  be  carried  out,  and  logic 
had  to  give  way  at  once  to  humanity  and  to  the 
safety  of  the  original  government's  own  captured 
troops,  who  would  fall  victims  in  shoals  to  a 
policy  of  mutual  massacre.  In  the  first  two  yeai;^ 
of  the  war  the  British  captured  about  5000,  the 
Americans  about  3000. 

But  Howe  had  already,  on  his  arrival  at  New 
York  in  the  middle  of  1776,  opened  negotiations 
for  exchange ;  this  however  was  blocked  for  a  time 
by  a  quarrel  over  making  good  a  cartel  signed  cartel 
by  Arnold  during  his  first  Canada  campaign,  while 
commanding  at  Montreal.  A  garrison  of  some  400 
men  at  the  Cedars  had  surrendered  to  the  Cana- 
dians and  Indians ;  and  to  save  them  from  butch- 
ery by  the  latter,  Arnold  made  an  agreement  to 
exchange  for  them  an  equal  number  of  British 
prisoners  in  American  hands.  Congress  for  some 
time  refused  to  ratify  it,  but  at  last  a  compro- 
mise was  made  and  a  partial  exchange  effected,  rank 
Then  there  were  wrangles  over  relative  rank  of 
officers.   The  English  were  loth  to  admit  that  an 
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Anierican  general  or  regiiuental  officer  was  to 
count  as  equi\\  to  a  British  regular  one;  and  the 
American  regimental  commander  being  a  colonel 
while  the  British  was  only  a  lieutenant-colonel 
(the  colonel  l)eing  a  titular  dignitary,  usually 
a  noble,  who  never  went  into  the  field).  Congress 
finally  abolished  regiments  and  substituted  bat- 
talions to  save  this  dispute. 

The  shocking  treatment  of  the  American  pris- 
oners during  1776-7  in  the  New  York  prison-ship 
hells  was  a  still  worse  obstacle.  Howe  said, 
probably  with  truth,  that  he  was  not  aware  of 
any  ill-treatment ;  but  he  left  the  hulks  in  charge 
of  Tory  guards,  who  revenged  themselves  sav- 
agely for  tlieir  own  harrying,  dreat  numbers 
died,  and  the  survivors  were  mostly  enfeebled 
wrecks.  Washington  himself  refused  to  rein- 
force the  British  army  with  rol)ust  well-fed 
English  or  (ierman  soldiers  in  return  for  such. 
Beneath  this  still  again  lay  the  fact  that  every 
British  soldier  exchanged  was  a  regular  very 
rarely  time-expired,  and  who  almost  always  re- 
sumed his  ])lace  in  the  army,  while  the  Americans 
were  iiivaria])ly  men  whose  brief  terms  had  run 
out.  Exchange  meant  reinforcing  the  British 
and  receiving  nothing;  Congress  therefore  held  ofT, 
and  the  cai)five  soldiers  suffered  and  often  died. 

While  these  internal  fluxes  had  been  taking 
place  in  the  machinery,  the  country  for  whose 
service  it  was  designed  had  had  its  destinies  shaped 
from  outside  by  crucial  events  to  which  we  must 
now  return.  ^ 
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4t)rimr  h  is'cV^tain  hin  ivw  cironinsiaiUH-^  can  arise  to  justify  that  oT  tNc  latter. 
1  appeal  to  you  t<>  rqtlrcss  tl)o$9  [i^cvtrat  w/pngs,  and  yuu  will  rc^iiiciDb^er  what- 
ever hardships  the, prisoners  with  may  be  subjected  tQ|Vyill  Ih^]  c^hfir^ble  on 
you,  at  the  same  time  it  is  'l)iit  justice  to  observe  ifial  many  of  the  cruelties 
exercised  Inwards  pri-ioners  are  ^Jaid  to  proci'ed  from  the  inhumanity  of  Mr. 
Cunningham,  provost  martial,  without  your  kuqwledgf  or  approbJ<tiqn|" ('d 

1  am  Sir  _  , 

with  due  rcspc'-t.      ^  SUCH. 
His  Ivxcl.  \r  most  Obt  Svt. 

Sir  William  Howe.  (i.  \\  ashiu^jton. 

Just  as  I  was  about  to  clost  my  letter,  two  persons,  men  ot  reputation  came 
from  i'hila.  I  tcausinil  y^ou  deposltior^  y^spectiqg^beir  treatment  tjicjy,  received 
while  thev  were  prisoners,  and  will  not  comment  upon  the  subject,  it  is  too 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 


FRENCH  ALLIANCE  AND  ENGLISH  GROPING 

The  year  1778  marks  a  radical  change  in  the  ^^^g 
British  objects  and  conduct  of  the  war.    It  had 
proved  a  costly  failure  against  the  colonies  alone ;  ^ 
and  France  now  came  openly  to  their  aid,  evidently    phase  of 
not  to  be  long  solitary— for  Spain  had  greater  "^^^ 
losses  to  recoup  by  war.    England  therefore  first 
attempts  to  regain  them  by  granting  their  former 
demands,  sparring  to  keep  a  foothold  while  the 
negotiations  go  on;  these  failing,  it  plans  to  con- 
quer and  hold  at  least  the  weak  and  divided  but 
agriculturally  rich  southernmost  colonies,  and 
ravage  the  others,  so  as  to  reduce  the  area  and  the 
strength  of  the  new  power  and  its  value  as  an  ally 
to  Britain's  enemies. 

The  salient  military  points  of  the  first  period 
are  the  evacuation  of  Philadelphia  by  Clinton,  and 
Washington's  effort  to  destroy  his  forces  on  the  special 
retreat,  baffled  bv  Lee's  treacherv  at  Monmouth; 

tions 

the  allies'  sea-and-land  stroke  to  recover  lower 
Rhode  Island,  baffled  by  the  elements,  the  British 
fleet,  and  the  insubordinate  militia ;  the  beginning 
of  the  war  of  pure  ravage  without  military  object; 
the  Tory-Indian  horrors  on  the  border— part  re- 
venge, and  part  attempts  to  keep  the  hinterland 
as  an  Indian  wilderness  for  Great  Britain  Instead 
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of  exi)aiision  jjjroiind  for  America;  and  the  bril- 
liant blow  of  George  Rogers  Clarke  far  in  their 
rear,  winning  the  whole  central  West  for  the 
Tnited  States,  and  foiling  the  plan— not  less 
French  than  Britisli  — for  restricting  the  new  re- 
public to  the  coast.  The  last-named  and  the  South- 
ern period,  witli  the  special  work  of  the  navy  not 
a  mere  co-ordinate  of  military  operations,  must 
be  k^ft  to  other  cliapters. 

The  maintenance  of  the  war  by  the  United 
States  singly  for  nearly  two  years,  the  total  de- 
struction of  one  of  the  two  main  British  armies 
of  invasion,  and  the  vigoi'ous  onslaught  upon  the 
otlicr  at  (Jermantown  by  "troops  raised  within 
the  year,"  as  Vergennes  said,  had  at  length  con- 
vinced France  that  this  country  was  powerful  and 
determined  enough  to  be  worth  liaving  as  an  ally 
in  its  age-long  contest  with  Great  Britain,  Doubt- 
less also  the  renewed  impetus  of  the  English 
friends  of  America  in  ui-ging  that  the  colonies' 
demands  be  met  in  full  intensified  French  anxiety 
to  forestall  a  possible  reunion,  as  the  French  al- 
liance hastened  the  British  government's  offers. 
At  all  events,  when  the  news  of  Burgoyne's  sur- 
render came  to  p]nglaii(l  on  the  3d  of  December, 
the  foreign  ministers  noted  North's  wish  to  yield 
the  points  in  dispute  or  retire  from  the  ministry; 
and  Fox,  Burke,  and  Richmond  on  the  11th  urged 
peace  at  the  ])rice  of  giving  up  the  colonies. 
North,  at  the  King's  insistence  but  against  his  own 
conscience,  adjourned  Parliament  till  January  20 
with  no  offers  of  conciliation;  but  almost  at  the 
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same  moment  Vergennes  was  arranging  the  terms 
of  an  alliance. 

On  the  17th  Franklin  and  Deane  were  told  that 
Louis  XV.  had  resolved  to  support  American  in- 
dependence. He  promised  3,000,000  livres  in  Jan- 
uary, and  as  much  more  in  a  Spanish  remittance 
from  Havana;  but  Arthur  Lee's  loose-tongued 
boast  of  the  latter  frightened  Spain  out  of  its 
intention,  as  it  was  not  ready  for  war  and  by  no 
means  certain  which  side  it  wished  to  win.  On 
the  6th  of  February,  however,  two  treaties  were 
signed:  one  of  commerce,  with  the  revolutionary 
American  principle  that  free  ships  should  make 
free  goods;  the  other  of  defensive  alliance,  each 
engaging  not  to  make  peace  without  the  concur- 
rence of  the  other,  nor  until  the  independence  of 
the  United  States  was  acknowledged,  each  guaran- 
teeing to  the  other  their  American  possessions 
present  or  acquired  during  the  war.  A  secret 
article  reserved  the  right  for  Spain  to  become  a 
party  at  pleasure. 

The  English  government  was  not  formally  noti- 
fied for  a  while ;  but  the  fact  of  the  treaties  being 
made  was  at  once  known,  which  meant  a  war  with 
France  very  shortly  unless  England  came  to  terms 
with  the  colonies.  The  King  was  ready  to  meet  it 
by  evacuating  them  to  concentrate  against  France 
until  she  was  beaten,  then  reinvading  them ;  Hills- 
borough, a  violent  narrow  man,  vapored  about 
"crouching  to  the  vipers  and  rebels  in  America," 
and ' '  giving  up  the  sacred  right  of  taxation. ' '  The 
majority  in  and  out  of  Parliament  supported  this 
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policy  lieartily.  We  have  explained  that  the  whole 
nation  tirnily  believed  the  loss  of  political  control 
over  the  colonies  equivalent  to  the  loss  of  their 
trade,  and  that  in  turn  equivalent  to  the  loss  of 
Knujland's  conunercial  prosperity  and  naval  power, 
and  its  reduction  to  insular  isolation  and  insignifi- 
cance; and  that  the  mass  both  of  leaders  and  popu- 
lace, like  tliat  of  all  countries,  neither  understood 
nor  d<'sired  any  method  of  retaining  that  control 
excej)t  witli  a  club.  The  clergy  were  of  the  same 
mind.  Moreover,  the  immense  moneyed  interests 
built  uj)  or  enriched  by  the  war  were  most  averse 
to  its  discontinuance.  Liverpool  and  JSIanchester 
raised  each  1000  men;  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh 
each  a  regiment,  and  several  others  were  raised  in 
the  Highlands  by  the  old  clan  chiefs,  who  had  the 
ai)i)ointm(  lit  of  otlicers;  attempts  were  made  to  do 
likewise  in  London  and  Bristol  and  the  counties, 
but  in  vain,  though  London  subscribed  £20,000. 

But  the  responsilde  ministers  were  not  wholly 
blind  bigots,  and  second  thoughts  were  soliering 
them.  Lord  Amherst,  whose  exi)erience  in  the 
French  and  Lidian  War  gave  his  opinion  great 
weight,  declared  that  carrying  on  the  war  success- 
fully would  need  at  least  40,000  additional  men: 
this  before  the  French  alliance  had  matured.  Such 
a  drain  could  not  be  borne;  even  with  the  ))resent 
foives,  the  national  debt  was  increasing  by  £10,- 
(K)0,000  a  year;  and  where  were  the  new  troops  to 
come  from?  No  more  Germans  could  be  hired, 
for  Frederick  the  Great  had  just  refused  the  Hes- 
sians and    P>nmswif'k('rs   any   further  passage 
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through  his  dominions,  their  only  route  to  the  sea ; 
at  the  same  time  he  opened  the  port  of  Dantzic 
to  American  vessels.  The  private  and  municipal 
levies  were  a  drop  in  the  bucket;  and  at  the  new 
session  the  opposition  assailed  the  raising  of  them 
as  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  Parliament,  while 
Burke  again  denounced  the  futile  atrocity  of  em- 
ploying savages.  Even  if  these  doctrinaires  were 
voted  do^vn,  their  passionate  onslaughts  had  a 
great  effect  on  the  country  and  made  it  harder  for 
the  government  to  raise  forces.  And  the  reports 
of  the  committees  of  the  whole  on  the  expense  and 
loss  of  the  war,  with  its  notorious  failure  to  make 
any  impression  on  the  mass  of  the  rebellion  after 
all,  dismayed  the  ministry  itself. 

But  the  majority  supposed  the  old  policy  was 
to  be  continued;  when  to  their  utter  bewilderment 
and  wrath.  Lord  North  on  February  17  brought 
forward  two  bills  abandoning  every  claim  and 
position  for  which  the  war  had  been  begun,  and 
granting  ever\i:hing  the  most  radical  American 
leaders  had  ever  demanded  for  security  of  Ameri- 
can liberties.  One  disclaimed  forever  all  right  of 
imposing  taxes  on  the  colonies ;  the  other  appointed 
five  commissioners— two  being  the  commanders  of 
the  military  and  naval  forces— having  plenary 
power  to  treat  with  Congress,  provincial  assem- 
blies, or  Washington,  proclaim  a  truce,  suspend 
any  act  of  Parliament  concerning  America  passed 
since  1763,  grant  pardons  and  rewards,  and  restore 
the  colonial  constitutions  as  they  stood  before  the 
rebellion.  He  stated  with  truth  that  he  had  never 
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beeu  carrying  out  his  own  policy:  he  had  never 
favored  either  colonial  taxation  or  the  war.  He 
merely  left  the  tea  tax  as  he  found  it,  and  devised 
no  means  of  enforcing  it;  the  drawback  of  the 
entire  duty  seemed  giving  the  Americans  a  boon 
even  above  England,  and  no  one  could  have 
dreamed  of  the  result.  The  coercive  acts  had  been 
meant  to  suppress  a  lawless  rabble  apparently  dis- 
favored by  the  best  of  their  own  countrymen ;  when 
the  truth  appeared,  he  had  had  conciliation  meas- 
m'es  passed,  which  had  been  misunderstood  and 
misrepresented  and  rejected  by  the  Americans. 
He  had  thought  the  war  would  result  otherwise 
than  it  had ;  but  he  accepted  facts. 

The  scene  in  Parliament  at  the  explosion  of 
til  is  j)olitical  bomb  may  be  imagined.  There  was 
astounded  silence  for  a  while;  then  volleys  of 
taunts  by  the  Whigs  at  the  ministerial  somersault, 
and  a  call  uj)on  North  to  resign  and  let  the  old 
champions  of  the  new  policy  administer  it;  and 
fierce  outcries  from  the  Tories  that  North  had  be- 
trayed the  country.  But  they  dared  not  refuse  as 
a  party  to  obey  their  leader  and  swallow  the  bitter 
dose;  nor  could  the  Whigs  refuse  to  vote  for  their 
own  policy  in  the  hands  of  their  opponent.  As 
to  North,  he  was  as  anxious  to  la}^  down  a  heavy 
and  inglorious  burden  as  any  one  could  be  to  take 
it  up;  but  he  disliked  to  refuse  the  King  who 
begged  him  to  remain,  and  the  theory  of  a  respon- 
sible ministry  was  not  then  what  it  is  now.  He 
remained  and  the  bills  passed  the  House.  David 
K.iillcy,  a  Whig  member,  .sent  copies  of  them  to 
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Franklin,  who  replied  that  the  commissioners  had 
no  need  to  go  to  America :  by  coming  to  Paris  they 
could  not  only  negotiate  a  peace  with  the  American 
commissioners,  but  save  a  war  with  France.  How- 
ever, the  bills  passed  the  House  of  Lords  also,  and 
on  March  11  were  signed  by  the  King.  The  French 
government  at  once  notified  the  English  that  it  had 
recognized  the  independence  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  its  King  was  "determined  to  protect  the 
lawful  commerce  of  his  subjects"  in  concert  with 
them;  that  is,  to  consider  seizures  for  contraband 
of  French  vessels  bearing  United  States  goods  as 
equivalent  to  war.  The  British  ambassador  at 
Paris  was  at  once  recalled,  and  war  was  held  to 
exist. 

For  Great  Britain  to  face  this  new  peril  with 
a  country  hopelessly  divided,  an  influential  section 
actively  thwarting  the  government  in  its  defensive 
measures,  was  mad  folly  if  united  action  could  be 
secured.  The  Old  Whigs,  headed  by  Lord  Rock- 
ingham and  including  Burke,  Fox,  and  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  had  long  since  seen  that  the  vanished 
world  of  1765  could  not  be  restored,  and  favored 
letting  the  colonies  go  and  securing  their  good-will 
and  trade  by  a  close  alliance.  But  as  yet  such  a 
policy  was  not  possible :  had  the  ministry  proposed 
it,  the  country  would  have  risen  and  hurled  them 
from  power. 

As  the  concessions  just  offered  by  North  were 
the  very  ones  always  insisted  on  by  the  other  Lib- 
eral section,— that  headed  by  the  mighty  name  of 
Chatham  and  practically  managed  by  Shelburne, 
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which  was  detorminod  on  retaining  the  colonies, — 
it  would  seem  that  tliis  should  have  hronglit  them 
at  once  to  the  side  of  the  ministry.  But  Chatham 
would  never  come  back  to  olliee  as  second  to  North, 
and  his  party  would  not  throw  aside  their  old 
leader  for  their  old  enemy.  Furthermore,  the 
conciliation  i)olicy  if  fathered  only  by  North  was 
doomed  from  tlie  first :  he  had  been  the  ostensi- 
ble author  of  all  the  coercion  jiolicies,  and  his  name 
was  execrated  in  America;  one  set  of  his  offers 
had  already  been  rejected  there  with  mockery  and 
utter  distrust,  and  there  was  no  reason  why  new 
ones  should  fare  better. 

Still  more,  there  was  a  fatal  flaw  even  in  its 
terms.  The  troops  were  not  to  be  withdrawn 
during  the  negotiations— again  the  old  irremov- 
able rock  on  whidi  all  foundered:  how  could  the 
United  States  even  relax  military  efforts,  recruit- 
ing and  arming  and  utilizing  its  forces,  while  a 
foreign  army  was  cami)ed  on  its  soil?  Would  any 
country  disarm  in  the  presence  of  the  foe,  to  be 
in.stantly  overwhelmed  if  the  negotiations  failed? 
It  was  hard  enough  to  keep  the  organization  to- 
gether at  best  in  a  count I'y  of  farmers.  Nor  was 
it  unfair  to  ask  Great  Britain  to  withdraw  her 
troops,  for  she  risked  nothing :  her  military  organi- 
zation was  a  permanency  always  ready  and  sup- 
j)licd,  and  in  a  few  weeks  she  could  liave  an  army 
back  again,  in  about  as  good  a  position  as  before, 
which  was  little  to  boast  of. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  name  of  Pitt  was  ad- 
mired and  worshii^ed  throughout  the  colonies, 
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and  he  had  been  their  unwavering  champion:  no  ^^^^ 
one  there  would  distrust  his  sincerity,  his  friend-  March 
ship,  or  his  power  to  'have  his  promises  kept. 
Accepted  or  not,  proposals  from  him  would  be  unique 
listened  to  with  good  feeling  and  seriously  consid-  position 
ered;  and  it  was  on  record  that  he  proposed  to  Chatham 
begin  by  withdrawing  the  troops  from  America. 
Regarding  the  European  side,  if  war  was  to  go 
on,  his  premiership  would  be  not  less  valuable. 
It  was  he  who  had  thrown  English  help  to  Fred- 
erick in  the  first  part  of  the  Seven  Years'  War; 
Bute  had  withdrawn  it  and  turned  the  friendship 
for  England  to  hatred.  Chatham  designed  to  make 
fresh  terms  of  amity  with  Frederick,  and  alone 
of  English  leaders  might  do  it  and  lift  the  ban; 
furthermore,  to  place  an  allied  army  under  Ferdi- 
nand of  Brunswick  and  keep  the  armies  of  Prance 
employed  at  home,  while  by  expeditions  over-sea 
he  stripped  her  of  the  last  foot  of  her  outlying 
lands.    Even  in  England  itself,  no  one  could  so 
rouse  the  national  energies  and  assure  victory  as 
he  who  had  proven  his  ability  to  do  both. 

North  himself,  crushed  by  the  new  responsi- 
bility and  sick  of  his  post,  was  the  first  to  urge 
this  action  on  the  King ;  and  he  was  followed  by  an  General 

call  for 

amazing  stream  from  all  parties  which  best  shows  him 
both  the  greatness  of  Chatham  and  how  deeply  the 
peril  had  impressed  the  nation.  Not  only  did  Fox 
and  Riclimond  agree  to  postpone  their  policy  and 
aid  Chatham  in  trying  that  of  retention,  but  Bute 
and  Mansfield  gave  their  voices  for  him  also; 
even  young  George  Grenville,  son  of  the  author  of 
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tlic  Stamp  Act,  had  been  advocating  him  for  a 
nioiith. 

But  CI  Gorge  111.  was  rancorous  with  bitterness 
at  the  destruction  of  his  semi-autocracy  which 
Pitt's  system  had  involved  before  and  would  again ; 
he  would  accept  Chatham  on  an  open  pledge  to 
su})port  North,  and  not  otherwise.  He  would  not 
stooj)  to  call  in  "any  branch  of  the  opposition." 
He  would  "rather  lose  his  crown  than  bear  the 
ignominy  of  possessing  it  under  their  shackles." 
Shelburne  said  Chatham  must  be  dictator  if  he 
came  in;  and  there  must  be  a  wholly  new  cal)inet 
and  new  heads  of  the  law  departments.  The  King 
furiously  answered  that  "nothing  should  make 
him  treat  i)ersonally  witli  Lord  Chatham,"  whose 
party  would  "make  him  a  slave  for  the  remainder 
of  his  days."  If  the  nation  would  not  stand  by 
him,  they  should  have  another  king.  He  would 
**see  any  form  of  government  introduced  into  this 
island"  "rather  than  be  shackled  ])y  these  desper- 
ate men."  It  is  well  to  note  this  language,  as  an- 
other proof  that  the  Americans  were  fighting  the 
battle  of  constitutional  liberty  in  England  as  well 
as  in  America.  Responsible  government  as  a 
whole,  not  American  liberty  in  particular,  was 
what  George  III.  was  combating. 

He  was  not  r|uite  an  autocrat,  however,  and  the 
fall  for  Chatham  was  too  universal  to  have  been 
ultimately  denied.  But  it  was  not  to  be.  As  the 
King  still  held  out,  Richmond  sent  Chatham  the 
draft  of  a  motion  he  was  to  make  on  April  7,  for 
making  peace  with  the  revolted  colonies  on  any 
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terms  they  would  accept;  and  begged  his  help 
in  concentrating  the  national  resources  against  April- 
France  and  Spain,  The  aged  Chatham,  sixty-nine 
and  mortally  stricken  with  the  gout,  despite  all 
remonstrances  came  down  to  the  House  of  Lords  ■  chat- 

•    •  -I  ham's 

to  protest  against  so  soon  giving  up.  Rising  and  dying 
leaning  on  crutches,  supported  by  his  namesake  protest 
son  and  his  son-in-law,  his  wasted  form  swathed  yielding 
in  flannel  but  his  eyes  glowing  with  their  old-time 
fire  in  his  sunken  face,  he  raised  a  faltering  voice 
in  broken  sentences  to  scorn  the  fear  of  invasion 
by  France  and  Spain  together.  "The  kingdom," 
he  said,  "has  still  resources  to  maintain  its  just 
rights.  Any  state  is  better  than  despair.  I  rejoice 
that  the  grave  has  not  closed  upon  me,  that  I  am 
still  alive  to  lift  up  my  voice  against  the  dismem- 
berment of  this  ancient  and  most  noble  monarchy." 
Richmond  with  respect  maintained  his  judgment; 
Chatham  attempted  to  rise  for  reply,  fell  backward 
in  a  swoon,  and  was  carried  home,  to  die  five  weeks 
later. 

Nothing  could  have  happened  more  fortunately 
for  the  immediate  schemes  of  the  King,  or  more 
unfortunately  for  his  final  repute  and  his  country.  North 
He  at  once  renewed  his  solicitations  to  North, 
whom  he  was  sure  of  keeping  a  puppet  to  his  own 
will.  North  was  as  reluctant  as  ever,  but  from 
loyalty  either  to  King  or  country  he  could  not  leave 
them  without  an  efficient  government,  and  no  one 
else  could  do  even  as  well.  Chatham's  lieutenant 
Shelburne,  one  of  the  most  advanced  economists 
and  political  philosophers  of  the  age,  the  friend 
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of  Franklin  and  Adam  Smith,  was  as  warm  a 
friend  to  the  eolonies  as  Chatham;  but  he  had  no 
siR'h  ])resti,i;e  to  j>ain  a  hearing  for  proposals  of 
ri'union,  and  the  English  political  world  never 
trusted  him.  No  other  of  the  New  Whigs  had  any 
weight;  and  the  Old  Whigs  were  barred  out  by 
their  position  regarding  independence.  North  re- 
mained, and  the  peace  commission  was  sent  over. 

Pr()l)al)ly  it  would  have  met  direct  refusal  even 
under  Chatham:  a  nation  once  founded  and  pro- 
claimed never  \oluiitarily  dissolves  itself— pride 
and  a  hundred  interests  forbid  alike.  Yet  with 
the  troops  gone  it  might  well  have  so  weakened  re- 
sistance that  the  chami)ions  would  have  given  up 
the  tight  as  hopeless,  or  been  overcome  if  they  held 
out.  Indej^endence  had  been  accepted  with  great 
reluctance  by  a  very  large  and  influential  minority, 
which  held  it  of  doubtful  moral  right,  of  more  than 
doul)tful  expediency  or  profit,  and  its  maintenance 
more  doubtful  yet.  South  of  New  England,  almost 
as  many  able  and  sincere  public  men  would  have 
welcomed  as  rebuffed  a  real  and  reliable  offer  of 
reunion  on  general  ])rinci])les.  And  curiously,  the 
military  salvation  of  the  republic,  the  French  alli- 
ance, whose  effect  on  the  whole  country  was 
dreaded  by  the  very  men  who  had  carried  it 
through,  was  more  bitterly  detested  in  this  primal 
seat  of  the  rebellion  than  anywhere  else.  A  league 
of  Puritan  re])ublics  with  a  Papist  despotism,  and 
of  the  dwellers  on  the  Canada  border  with  those 
who  had  for  a  century  headed  and  hounded  on 
hellish  savageries  of  Indian  warfare  against  them, 
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might  be  necessary,  but  was  a  nauseous  dose  to 
swallow.  And  what  some  of  the  other  colonies 
lacked  in  religious  animosity  they  made  up  in  inti- 
mate realization  of  the  Indian  horrors  still  close 
at  the  door. 

These  considerations  were  reinforced  by  the 
miseries  and  losses  of  the  war,  deeply  felt  even 
in  New  England.  Its  commercial  life-blood  had 
been  the  West  India  and  coasting  trade  and  the 
Newfoimdland  fisheries,  and  these  were  virtually 
destroyed ;  900  vessels  captured  by  the  British  and 
the  rest  nearly  useless.  The  seaports  were  actually 
scant  of  food,  and  the  States  were  making  it  worse 
by  restrictions  on  trade  with  each  other.  The 
drain  of  the  war,  the  hindrance  to  agriculture  by 
the  constant  calling  away  of  the  farmers  for  militia 
service,  the  waste  of  supplies  and  the  outright  em- 
bezzlement due  to  lack  of  decent  system,  had  borne 
heavily  on  the  people.  The  paper  money  and  the 
laws  for  regulating  trade  had  nearly  ruined  what 
business  was  left;  and  the  State  debts  amounted 
to  $25,000,000  besides  the  national  debt.  The  loss 
of  life  had  been  dreadful ;  not  so  much  from  battle 
as  from  sickness  and  hardship,  cold  and  wet  and 
bad  food  and  drink  and  unsupplied  hospitals,  and 
the  intentionally  foul  jails  and/prison-ships  and 
bad  supplies  of  the  British,  where  many  prisoners 
lay  from  the  slackness  of  exchange  before  ex- 
plained. Every  tenth  household,  perhaps,  was  in 
mourning. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  common  suffering  and 
bereavement  had  helped  in  creating  a  common 
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nationality,  to  which  Enj^land  was  now  a  foreign 
(.•Duntry;  and  Americans  were  t'ellow-citizens  de- 
s])ite  internal  quarrels.  The  old  English  contempt 
for  i)rovincials,  the  scorn  alike  for  their  rights  and 
their  feelings  so  long  cultivated,  the  social  ban  and 
the  })olitical  exclusion  which  had  made  colonials 
an  inferior  caste,  now  met  their  reward :  the  more 
virile  blood  of  the  colonies  could  not  go  back  to  any 
sucli  position  again,  however  willing  quiet  and 
well-to-do  people  might  be.  The  war,  too,  had  left 
inextinguishal)le  memories  of  hatred  and  wrong, 
ravage  and  brutality:  Hessians  and  Indians,  plun- 
der and  outrage,  massacre  and  prison-hells,  all 
the  accompaniments  preventable  and  unprevent- 
able  of  war,  made  by  bodies  trained  in  methods 
yet  hardly  emerged  from  medi[X3valism. 

And  the  results  had  shown  that  if  the  country 
unitedly  chose  to  continue  the  struggle,  the  British 
could  never  win.  The  only  fear  was  in  disunion; 
and  thus  far  the  British  had  obtained  only  3600 
Tory  recruits  in  the  whole  country,  including  the 
New  Yoi'k  des])ei-adoes  on  the  border.  Confidence 
in  Chatham  might  not  have  added  to  the  active 
recruits  in  these  thirteen  loyalist  corps;  but  it 
might  have  stopped  some  of  the  ever-slackening 
patriot  recruiting,  and  tied  the  hands  of  the  civil 
authorities  even  beyond  actual  conditicms. 

With  North  as  the  i)romisei',  however,  and  the 
troo])S  still  there,  it  was  fairly  cei'tain  that  the 
overtures  would  be  received  as  not  in  good  faith ; 
and  except  by  the  commissioners  they  were  not  in 
fact  meant  in  good  faith  any  more  than  the  earlier 
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ones.    George  III.  two  years  later  wrote  that  ^^^^ 

the  commission  had  no  authority  to  make  the  May 
offers  it  did;  so  that  if  the  United  States  had 

accepted  them  and  disorganized  its  defenses,  the  The 

King  would  have  disallowed  them.   Richard  Jack-  p^^'^^ 

^  commis- 

son,  an  old  friend  and  agent  of  the  colonies,  refused  sion 
a  place  upon  the  board  on  account  of  its  being 
meant  only  to  "reconcile  the  people  of  England  to 
a  continuance  of  the  war,"  he  said  later. 

Its  final  membership  does  not  comport  with  the 
theory  that  anything  was  expected  or  desired  to 
come  of  it.  To  induce  that  vast  federation  to  dis- 
solve the  union  and  forego  the  independence  ce-  "Weakiy 

^  .        .  consti- 

mented  by  thirteen  years  of  revolt,  the  weightiest  tated 
dignitaries  and  friends  of  America  were  not  too 
much,— men  whose  very  names  would  have  guar- 
anteed at  once  sincerity  and  plenary  power,  like 
Chatham's ;  if  they  would  not  go,  the  heaviest  metal 
that  would:  and  not  only  authorized  but  pledged 
to  withdraw  the  forces  at  once  on  a  preliminary 
agreement.  As  a  fact,  besides  the  commanders, 
— even  so,  the  really  trusted  Howe  now  replaced 
by  the  untrusted  Clinton.  — it  consisted  of  Fred- 
erick Howard,  Earl  of  Carlisle,  a  dapper  young 
man  of  winning  but  slender  personality',  who 
had  just  been  styling  the  Americans  ''insolent 
rebels"  and  "base  and  unnatural  children"  of 
England  for  refusing  to  treat  with  the  Howes; 
William  Eden  (afterwards  Lord  Auckland"), 
brother  of  the  loyalist  ex-governor  of  ]\Iaryland, 
and  under-secretary  to  Lord  Suffolk  who  was  call- 
ing Congress  "a  body  of  vagrants";  and  George 
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 „    .lohiistoiie,  ex-govenior  of  West  Florida,  a  ve- 

henuMit  defender  of  America  in  Parliament,  eager 
and  vitn])erative  l)nt  not  important.    Its  secre- 
main's    tarv,  at  tirst  Henry  Straehey,  was  tinally  the  nuicli- 
unpeuce-    esteemed  Dr.  Adam  Ferguson  of  Edinburgh  Uni- 
orders    versity ;  Itut  he  had  no  powers.    It  is  absurd  to 
siiijpose  that  a  political  craftsman  like  North  did 
not  know  this  board  to  be  an  embodied  futility. 

flermain  in  secret  orders  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
(Howe's  destined  successor)  on  March  8,  three 
days  before  North's  bills  were  signed,  piously 
hopes  they  may  succeed,  and  then  puts,  his  heart 
into  directing  the  ])rosecution  of  the  war  on  a 
new  i>h\n  if  they  do  not,  — that  of  pure  ravage 
and  cutting  down  the  limits  of  the  republic.  He 
is  to  abandon  Pliiladeljihia,  untenable  between  a 
French  fleet  and  tlie  American  army,  and  retain 
only  New  York  and  Newport;  overrun  and  hold 
Maine  and  the  fai'  South;  and  lay  waste  with  the 
fleet  every  poit  in  V^irginia  and  from  New  York 
nortliward,  destroying  all  vessels,  wharves,  ship- 
building materials,  and  stores.  Five  days  later 
he  writes  to  (ieneral  Prevost  in  Florida,  as  he 
was  writing  constantly  to  Canada  and  elsewhere, 
to  raise  all  the  Indians  on  the  borders,  north,  west, 
and  south,  for  havoc  without  reservation.    Tt  is 

TTsoal 

farocity    hard  uot  to  eoimect  his  implaci})ility  with  his  bemg 
a  great  coward,  usually  the  most  ti-ueulent  class. 

Howe's  re(|uest  to  resign  had  probably  antici- 
pated a  i-emoval  in  any  case,  for  the  campaigns 
of  1777  had  left  no  reputation  to  either  general. 
His  i-eal  defense,  the  political  scheme  devised  by 
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Lee,  had  been  a  failure  and  would  only  add  to 
his  discredit ;  and  obviously  he  could  not  avow  its 
origin.  He  had  sacrificed  Burgoyne  and  gained  a 
phantom,  for  the  government  of  the  colonies  went 
on  as  usual.  Franklin  said  justly  that  instead  of 
Howe  taking  Philadelphia,  it  had  taken  him. 

At  the  same  time,  the  frequent  assertion  that 
he  could  have  destroyed  the  army  at  Valley  Forge 
if  he  had  seriously  tried,  is  nonsense.  That  army 
of  8000  effectives  under  Washington,  ill  off  as 
it  was,  could  only  have  been  pushed  back  to  a 
slightly  more  distant  camp,  by  a  loss  of  life  the 
British  could  not  afford  and  the  Americans  could. 
Howe  was  at  once  self-indulgent  and  hopeless  of 
success,  and  spent  the  winter  in  social  enjoyments 
including  endless  gambling,  and  with  his  mistress ; 
but  the  most  energetic  of  Britain's  generals  in  his 
place  could  only  have  wasted  his  forces  to  impo- 
tency  by  a  few  more  fruitless  victories,  and  made 
the  British  position  that  much  worse.  At  all 
events,  his  request  was  granted,  and  he  sent  in  his 
resignation  April  14.  Clinton  received  his  com- 
mission early  in  May,  and  came  to  Philadelphia 
on  the  8th;  but  not  taking  formal  connnand  till 
Howe  sailed  for  England,  which  he  did  on  the 
24th,  amid  great  emotion  and  even  tears  from  his 
officers.  Meantime  on  the  7th  a  naval  raid  up 
the  river  had  pretty  much  destroyed  the  remains 
of  the  American  fleet  there.  State  and  Continental, 
including  an  unfinished  frigate  at  Trenton. 

On  the  18th  a  farewell  diversion  called  the 
Meschianza  (Medley)  was  given  to  Howe  by  thirty 
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of  his  officers,  staff  and  other.    The  details  were 
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May  18  iiiostlv  j)lanned  by  Grey's  young-  aide  jSIajor  John 
Andre,  the  soul  of  the  cantoned  otlicers'  social 
The  gayeties:  a  youth  of  great  and  rather  feminine 
"MiB-  charm  which  won  ever\-  heart,  and  caused  a  rapid 
advancement  perhaps  beyond  his  actual  abilities; 
amateur  nuisieian  and  artist,  fluent  writer,  and 
delightful  companion.  There  was  first  a  great 
procession  of  gorgeously  decorated  barges  and 
boats  on  the  river,  from  two  miles  above  the  city 
do\\n,  to  the  music  of  108  hautboys.  Landing  and 
marching  through  brilliant  triumphal  arches— 
with  Latin  and  French  inscriptions  in  honor  of 
Howe,  and  crowned  by  effigies  of  Fame— and  be- 
tween the  lines  of  the  parading  army,  the  company 
proceeded  to  a  tournament  on  a  lawn ;  where  seven 
officers  dressed  in  fantastic  mediaeval  silken  cos- 
tumes, as  knights  of  the  Blended  Rose,  jousted 
with  seven  of  the  Burning  Mountain,  on  behalf 
of  seven  ladies  in  Turkish  gar)).  Then  there  was 
dancing  till  far  past  dayliglit,  with  fireworks,  a 
gambling  tal)le  with  a  bank  of  2000  guineas, , a 
supper  of  430  covers  under  1200  wax  candles,  and 
an  orchestra  of  over  100  pieces.  It  was  not  much 
like  Valley  Forge,  and  tlic  flesh-pots  of  Egypt 
must  have  set  many  weak  souls  longing;  but  the 
time  of  vengeance  and  proscri])tion  for  the  loyal- 
ists was  at  liand. 

The  British  purpose  to  withdraw  was  speedily 
WMhing-    nnuored  in  the  American  camp;  and  on  the  very 
^°tiie    day  of  the  festival,  Washington  sent  Lafayette  • 
watch    ^^.j^ij  2400  men  to  occupy  Barren  Hill  east  of  the 
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Schuylkill,  twelve  miles  in  advance  of  Valley 
Forge,  to  watch  for  such  a  movement  and  hold 
it  in  check  till  the  main  army  came  up.  Howe 
learned  of  this  isolated  detachment,  and  laid  plans 
to  capture  it  entire ;  he  invited  his  friends  to  meet 
Lafayette,  and  his  brother  prepared  a  vessel  to 
take  the  notable  prize  to  England.  On  the  night 
of  the  19th  Grant  was  sent  with  5300  men  to  gain 
Swedes  Ford  up-stream  and  come  do^vn  on  La- 
fayette's rear,  and  Grey  with  a  strong  bodj^  to  hold 
the  west  bank  below  him;  while  Howe  with  5700, 
including  Lord  Howe,  Clinton,  and  Knyphausen, 
started  the  next  morning  from  Germantown  via 
Chestnut  Hill  to  assail  him  in  front  or  cut  off 
escape.  Grant  through  the  carelessness  of  La- 
fayette's scouts  came  within  a  mile  of  him  before 
being  discovered,  just  as  Lafayette  had  deployed 
to  face  Grey ;  but  he  had  neglected  to  secure  Mat- 
son's  Ford  below  Swedes,  and  much  nearer  to  him 
than  to  Lafayette.  The  latter  sent  small  bodies 
to  show  themselves  in  the  woods  along  Grant's  and 
Grey's  front  as  if  heads  of  attacking  columns, 
swiftly  marched  the  main  body  to  Matson's,  and 
drew  in  his  skirmishers,  gaining  a  strong  position 
on  the  west  side  before  he  could  be  overtaken. 
Howe  feared  that  the  main  army  was  within  sup- 
porting distance,  and  not  wishing  a  bloody  and 
useless  general  engagement,  withdrew. 

Clinton  had  a  less  simple  problem  in  evacuat- 
ing Philadelphia  than  it  seems.  As  with  Boston 
and  any  other  place  the  British  long  occupied,  the 
loyalists  who  had  joined  them  or  even  taken  their 
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protections  were  in  a  dreadful  plight.  Tliey  of- 
fered to  raise  3000  men  to  still  hold  the  city  if 
Clinton  would  leave  2000  regulars.  This  was  con- 
trary to  orders  and  only  leaving  the  troops  to  cap- 
ture; and  Howe  advised  the  loyalists  to  make 
terms  with  C'ongress.  Some  3000  of  the  more  stub- 
horn  or  loyal  or  worse  compromised,  however, 
decided  to  leave  witli  the  army;  and  were  put  on 
board  the  transports  which  were  loaded  with  the 
stores  and  baggage,  and  sent  down  the  river.  The 
defenses  were  dismantled.  The  bulk  of  the  troops 
were  to  march  by  land  across  New  Jersey,  and  all 
was  ready  May  30 ;  but  just  then  the  commissioners 
landed,  apj)arently  unaware  of  the  intended  evacu- 
ation. Waiting  a  wliile  to  join  them  in  opening 
negotiations  with  (^ongress,  Clinton  on  June  18 
\ei-y  (|ui('tly  slip])ed  the  troops  from  the  city  and 
had  them  taken  across  the  river  to  Gloucester. 

The  news  reached  Washington  the  same  day; 
and  lie  at  once  sent  Arnold,  not  yet  recovered 
enough  to  serve  in  the  field,  to  take  possession  of 
the  city  as  military  commandant,  keep  order  till 
Congress  returned,  and  secure  for  the  public  the 
goods  collusively  sold  or  given  away  by  the  loy- 
alists. It  was  a  calamitous  choice:  the  weakest 
side  of  Arnold's  entire  nature,  both  in  judgment 
and  moral  insight,  was  placed  in  a  position  taxing 
both  to  the  utmost.  The  sorrowful  result  must 
come  later.  Here  it  need  only  be  said  that  Con- 
gress returned  in  a  fortnight,  and  tried  twenty- 
five  Tories  for  assisting  the  British;  all  but  two 
Quakers  were  pardoned,  those  being  hanged  for 
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guiding  the  British  to  a  night  assault  on  the  pa- 
triot lines.  Many  Tories  were  also  arrested  and 
tried  in  New  Jersey,  but  all  pardoned. 

Washington  had  already  diyined  Clinton's  line 
of  march,  and  sent  Maxwell  with  his  Jersey  bri- 
gade of  900  to  co-operate  with  Dickinson  and  For- 
man's  1000  militia  in  obstructing  his  march;  they 
did  so  actively,  destroying  bridges  and  causeways 
and  filling  up  wells,  so  that  the  British  progress 
was  slow  and  tormented  with  thirst,  the  weather 
being  excessively  hot.  Washington's  main  army 
was  to  follow  when  the  time  came,  and  attempt  to 
break  or  capture  Clinton's  entire  force. 

This  was  doubly  against  the  strenuous  counsel 
of  Charles  Lee,  now  in  camp  again  with  the  weight 
of  senior  major-general  (unluckily  exchanged  for 
General  Prescott  the  British  commandant  of 
Rhode  Island,  captured  the  year  before  by  a  skill- 
ful night  raid  on  his  headquarters).  He  insisted 
that  the  British  would  not  give  up  Pennsylvania, 
and  must  intend  either  to  strike  at  Lancaster  or 
move  south ;  also  that  in  any  event  the  raw  Ameri- 
can troops  could  not  safely  attack  the  British 
army,  whose  retreat  should  be  smoothed  "on  vel- 
vet" rather  than  hindered— all  that  was  wanted 
was  to  clear  the  inland  country  of  them.  The  good 
faith  of  all  this  may  be  estimated  from  Lee's  late 
intrigues :  it  is  not  credible  that  the  recent  adviser 
of  the  British  how  to  conquer  the  Americans  was 
sincerely  trying  to  help  the  Americans  conquer 
the  British.  Yet  all  the  officers  save  Greene, 
Wayne,  Lafayette,  and  Cadwalader  sided  with 
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him  as  to  a  ijeiieral  eiij2:agenieiit,  despite  the  stub- 
born tij;hting  and  slvillful  retreats  of  the  past 
months;  but  most  of  them  favored  harassing  the 
enemy  and  trying  to  cut  off  detachments. 

Washington,  ever  leaning  to  the  side  of  Han- 
nibal rather  than  Fabius,  on  hearing  of  Clinton's 
dei)arture  moved  his  army  to  the  Delaware,  crossed 
it  June  22  sixteen  miles  above  Trenton,  and  sent 
Morgan  with  ()0()  men  to  act  against  Clinton's 
right.  On  the  24th  he  held  a  council  of  war  at 
Hopewell,  northwest  of  Princeton.  Again  Lee 
was  for  total  inaction;  but  the  general  opinion  was 
as  before,  and  Washington  sent  Scott  and  Poor 
with  some  2000  men  to  hang  on  the  British  rear, 
while  Morgan  ()])erated  on  the  right  flank  and  Max- 
well on  the  left,  and  Cadwalader's  Pennsylvania 
militia  joined  Dickinson.  With  the  main  body  he 
moved  southeast  to  Kingston  on  the  Millstone 
River,  where  he  would  })e  close  to  the  flank  of  a 
march  to  the  Raritan,  which  Clinton  was  to  cross 
at  Brunswick  and  ])ut  liis  men  on  transports  for 
New  York. 

Clinton,  however,  had  less  than  no  object  in 
fighting.  Moreover,  he  had  a  baggage  and  provi- 
sion train  twelve  miles  long  (there  being  but  one 
road  foi-  it),  impossible  to  protect  during  such  a 
crossing  against  an  army  equal  to  his  own;  Max- 
well and  Morgan  had  already  so  endangered  it 
from  ('rf)sswifks  (southeast  of  Trenton)  onward, 
that  he  had  tran.sf erred  it  to  the  head  of  the  lines. 
Finding  the  Americans  almost  in  front,  therefore, 
he  turned  more  eastwardly  at  Allentown,  to  march 
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instead  to  the  Neversink  Highlands  and  take  boats 
thence.  On  the  26th  he  reached  Freehold,  the  seat 
of  Monmouth  County,  and  encamped.  His  left 
(rear)  under  Cornwallis,  about  half  the  army, 
which  would  bear  the  brunt  of  attack,  he  accom- 
panied in  person,  stationing  it  north  of  the  court- 
house some  three  miles  along  the  road  just  trav- 
ersed, strongly  covered  by  woods  and  marshes  and 
ravines ;  the  right,  largely  Knyphausen 's  Hessians, 
was  in  advance  with  the  baggage  train  a  mile  and 
a  half  on  the  road  to  the  Highlands. 

Washington  heard  of  this  change,  and  on  the 
25th  at  Kingston  held  another  council  as  to  a  gen- 
eral engagement.  The  former  militant  group,  with 
Steuben  and  the  chief  engineer  Du  Portail,  were 
strongly  in  favor  of  it;  and  he  decided  to  form 
the  various  advance  bodies  and  another  under 
Wa}Tie  into  a  corps  5000  strong,  a  third  of  the 
army,  to  assail  Clinton's  rear.  Lee's  rank  entitled 
him  to  head  it;  but  he  refused  what  he  thought  a 
hopeless  attempt,  and  Washington  gave  it  to  La- 
fayette, who  had  approved  his  skill,  energy,  and 
boldness  of  temper.  Lee  took  the  alarm :  he  must 
not  let  the  control  of  affairs  go  out  of  his  hands, 
nor  let  another  in  his  stead  win  a  possible  success ; 
and  he  could  find  plenty  of  excuses  for  failure. 
The  next  morning  he  begged  Washington  to  re- 
store him  the  command:  of  course  Washington 
could  not  so  affront  Lafayette.  Then  Lee  wrote 
to  Lafayette,  "My  fortune  and  honor  are  in  your 
hands:  you  are  too  generous  to  ruin  the  one  or 
the  other."  Washington  added  a  courteous  appeal 
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which  Lafayette  could  but  honor;  to  save  the  ap- 
pearance of  (.lis})kicing  him,  Lee  was  to  go  forward 
with  two  l)rigades  and  assume  command  by  virtue 
of  his  superior  rank. 

A  heavy  rain  i)revented  either  army  moving  on 
the  26th;  tlie  next  morning  Lafayette  moved  to 
Englishtown  tive  miles  northwest  of  Freehold,  the 
main  army  lying  three  miles  in  the  rear  beyond 
C'ranl)ury.  Clinton  made  dispositions  for  the  as- 
sault. Washington  was  anxious  to  prevent  his 
reaching  the  strong  position  of  Middletown 
Heights  a  few  miles  ahead;  and  early  in  the  after- 
noon summoned  his  chief  officers,  told  them  he 
should  .engage  the  next  morning,  and  ordered  Lee 
to  j)re}iare  a  plan  of  attack  with  his  chief  officers 
unless  there  were  strong  reasons  to  the  contrary. 
There  was  one,— that  Lee  was  resolved  to  carry 
out  no  one's  plans  but  his  own,  whatever  they 
were;  he  could  not  tell  that,  but  told  Lafayette, 
Wayne,  and  Maxwell  that  he  could  not  form  any 
plan  until  the  field  was  reached.  However,  he  or- 
dered Dickinson  and  Morgan  toward  morning  to 
throw  out  corps  of  observation. 

At  sunrise  the  next  morning,  Sunday,  Knyp- 
hausen  with  the  baggage  train  began  the  march 
toward  tlio  Iliglilands,  followed  at  eight  by  the 
rear  columns.  Dickinson  on  the  first  movement 
sent  word  to  T^ee  and  Washington;  and  the  com- 
mander ordered  Lee  to  make  a  vigorous  attack 
at  once  unless  for  imperative  reasons,  and  he  would 
bring  up  the  rest  of  the  army  to  his  support.  The 
discretion  allowed  was  necessary  in  any  military 
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movement;  but  to  Lee  it  was  a  loophole  for  dis- 
obedience. 

He  advanced,  however,  past  a  meeting-house 
three  miles  back  of  the  village,  across  the  swampy 
and  wooded  broken  country  to  the  northern  verge 
of  the  fields  around  Freehold,  on  high  ground. 
Seeing  a  large  body  of  British  troops  deploying 
on  his  left,— in  fact  Cornwallis'  rear  covering 
body,  some  way  northeast  of  the  village,— he  pro- 
fessed to  intend  cutting  it  off  while  detached ;  and 
sent  Wayne  with  700  men  to  assail  it  in  rear,  while 
he  hastily  proceeded  to  the  left  with  a  larger 
force  to  take  it  in  front,  and  held  the  flanks  in 
cheek  with  small  detachments  in  the  woods.  A 
feigned  American  cavalry  attack  and  retreat  drew 
part  of  the  British  body  within  range  of  Wa}^le's 
skirmishers;  as  it  retreated  after  a  volley  from 
ambush,  Wayne  pushed  forward  his  artillery 
across  a  swamp  to  a  height,  opened  upon  the  whole 
corps,  and  hastened  forward  to  charge  it  with  the 
bayonet.  But  Lee  ordered  him  to  hold  back,  as 
he  would  drive  it  to  retreat  on  the  main  column 
and  ruin  the  design  of  capturing  it.  Wayne  with 
chagrin  refrained,  hoping  Lee  would  make  good 
the  movement  on  his  own  side. 

Meantime  Lee's  left,  Scott  and  Maxwell,  had 
pressed  on  and  were  forming  in  the  edge  of  the 
woods  on  Cornwallis'  north  flank;  and  he  learned 
at  the  same  time  that  Lee's  right  under  Lafayette 
was  marching  on  his  rear  from  the  court-house. 
It  seemed  evident  that  they  intended  to  cut  off  his 
baggage  train.    He  faced  his  front  to  the  north 
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to  meet  the  dan2:or,  moved  vigorously  forward 
to  t'liaru;t'  Wayne  and  force  the  American  flank- 
ing parties  to  reinforce  him,  and  sent  a  large 
t\)rce  of  cavalry  toward  the  conrt-liouse,  where 
was  Lee's  right  with  Lafayette.  This  last  move- 
ment if  successfnl  would  sever  Wayne  from 
Lafayette;  but  it  also  offered  a  fine  opportunity 
to  crush  the  detaclnnent,  and  Lafayette  asked  per- 
mission of  Lee.  Lee  said,  "You  don't  know  Brit- 
ish soldiers;  we  can't  stand  against  them."  La- 
fayette rej)lied  that  they  had  been  beaten  before 
and  could  be  again;  l)ut  he  knew  Lee's  career,  was 
convinced  that  either  treachery  or  cowardice  \vas 
at  work,  and  took  the  first  o])])ortunity  to  tell  an 
aide  of  Wasliington  tliat  liis  ])resence  on  the  field 
was  sorely  needed. 

Lee  at  length  allowed  him  to  move,  even  weak- 
ening Wayne  to  reinforce  him;  but  almost  im- 
mediately ordered  him  l)ack,  on  the  ground  that 
he  had  seen  a  luigc  body  of  British  marcliing 
toward  the  court-house.  He  also  ordered  Scott  to 
retreat,  form  in  the  woods,  and  wait  for  further 
orders.  Scott  noted  the  retreat  of  the  right,  and 
slowly  withdrew  westward;  Maxwell  and  Wayne, 
left  unsupported  and  without  orders,  and  certain 
to  be  captured,  followed  him;  Lafayette  to  his 
astonislunent  and  moriification  found  a  general 
retreat  of  Lee's  wing  under  way,  and  could  only 
join  it ;  and  the  whole  corps  gained  the  high  ground 
northwest  f)f  Freehold,  where  they  halted,  the 
liritisli  also  halting  at  the  court-house.  The  tem- 
perature was  96°,  ))oth  sides  were  worn  out  and 
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Thus  far,  though  Lee's  conduct  was  very  suspi- 
cious, it  was  defensible  or  at  least  honestly  ex- 
plainable—though only  on  the  theory  of  a  timidity  Lee's 
and  forgetfulness  most  improbable  in  Lee;  but 
what  followed  was  not.  The  corps  had  lost  its 
stroke,  and  had  no  power  to  seriously  endanger 
Clinton's  army;  but  it  was  in  a  strong  position 
itself,  in  perfectly  good  order  and  morale,  and 
able  to  punish  the  enemy  dreadfully  for  an  attack. 
But  when  the  British  resumed  their  movement, 
instead  of  awaiting  it,  he  ordered  a  retreat  down 
the  slopes  and  across  a  broad  marsh  in  the  rear, 
crossed  by  a  log  causeway.  Abandoning  so  strong 
a  position  without  assignable  reason  started  a 
panic :  the  men  thought  there  must  be  some  terrible 
unknown  danger  imminent.  They  fled  in  a  huddle 
through  the  loose  deep  sand  of  the  road,  wherein 
many  sank  exhausted  and  were  trampled  to  death 
by  the  mob  behind  them,  while  the  shouting  foe 
pursued ;  some  were  crowded  off  the  causeway  into 
the  swamp  and  sulfocated. 

Meantime  Washington  had  reached  the  meet- 
ing-house with  the  rest  of  the  army,  and  prepared 
to  support  Lee's  supposed  general  attack.  Greene  wash- 
was  to  go  bv  the  court-house,  "Washington  himself  ^s^^^ 

"  moving 

directly  in  Lee's  rear;  the  men  had  thrown  aside  tosup- 
their  knapsacks  for  better  speed.    Just  then  a    port  Mm 
countr^Tnan  galloped  up  with  the  news  that  Lee's 
whole  force  was  flying  with  the  British  on  their 
heels.   Washington  had  heard  but  few  shots,  and 
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it  was  evident  that  Lee  was  making  a  hasty  retreat 
witliout  even  a  battle.  Spurring  forward,  lie  met 
the  head  division  of  the  rout  half-way  from  the 
marsh  to  the  meeting-house;  ordering  the  com- 
mander to  halt  on  high  ground,  he  kept  on  and 
met  Lee  himself  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  swamp, 
just  descending.  "Sir,  what  is  the  meaning  of 
this!"  thundered  Washington.  It  wvas  nof  a  ques- 
tion to  answer  in  a  sentence;  and  while  Lee  hesi- 
tated, Washington  repeated  it  with  a  crashing 
oath.  Lee  impudently  rei)lied,  "You  know  the 
attack  was  contrary  to  my  advice  and  opinion." 
"You  should  not  have  undertaken  the  command 
unless  you  intended  to  carry  it  through,"  rejoined 
Washington  sternly.  Lee  answered  that  he  "did 
not  think  it  prudent  to  bring  on  a  general  engage- 
ment"! Washington  wrathfully  told  him  that  his 
opinions  did  not  matter— "I  expect  my  orders  to 
be  obeyed;"  and  left  him,  for  there  was  no  time 
to  bandy  words— the  enemy  were  within  two  or 
three  hundred  yards  of  them. 

Wasliington  hurried  to  the  rear  regiments, 
and  the  winter's  drill  at  Valley  Forge  now  showed 
its  quality.  In  a  few  minutes  after  his  appearance 
the  panic  ceased,  the  retreat  stopped,  two  regi- 
ments were  re-formed  and  posted  in  a  wood  and 
a  small  battery  was  in  position,  and  the  exultant 
British  advance  was  slackened  by  a  heavy  fire. 
Two  more  brigades  took  cover  behind  a  hedgerow 
in  a  field  nearer  Ihc  swamp.  Washington  then 
crossed  the  morass  and  lined  the  western  eminence 
with  his  drvisions:  Greene— fallen  back  on  hearing 
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of  the  retreat— on  the  right,  with  a  battery  far 
south  on  a  height  commanding  both  sides  of  the 
ravine ;  Stirling  on  the  left ;  Lafayette  in  the  rear. 
Wayne  was  brought  east  of  the  ravine  and  placed 
in  an  orchard  south  of  the  hedge,  with  a  strong 
battery  on  his  right. 

The  British  overwhelmed  the  rear  American 
line  and  drove  it  out  of  the  wood  into  the  field; 
then  after  a  stubborn  resistance,  a  simultaneous 
cavalry  and  bayonet  charge  forced  the  brigades 
from  the  hedge  line.  They  and  their  companions 
retreated  across  the  causeway  in  good  order  and 
passed  around  to  Washington's  rear,  while  the 
British  moved  down  on  Wayne.  Here  raged  the 
bloodiest  conflict  of  the  day.  Again  and  again  the 
British  attempted  to  turn  Wajme's  flanks  to  right 
and  left ;  each  time  they  were  enfiladed  by  the  well- 
placed  American  batteries  and  riddled  by  musketry 
fire.  At  last  the  British  commander,  Colonel 
Monckton,  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  break 
Wayne's  line  by  a  frontal  charge  in  solid  column. 
Wayne  reserved  his  fire  till  the  enemy  were  within 
a  few  rods,  then  delivered  a  volley  which  swept 
away  most  of  the  front  rank  with  nearly  every 
officer,  including  Monckton. 

The  Americans  now  took  the  offensive,  and 
part  of  the  divisions  on  the  west  moved  across  the 
morass  and  assailed  the  British  force  at  every 
point;  driving  it,  still  fighting  bravely,  to  a  point* 
half  a  mile  southeast,  where  it  made  a  stand. 
Washington  sent  for  Steuben,  two  miles  in  the 
rear,  to  bring  up  three  brigades  and  aid  the  attack. 
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Steuben  eamc  ui>on  Lee  (whom  Washinjjton  had 
auain  met.  and  Hndins:  hini  in  uo  more  promising 
inootl,  had  ordered  to  the  real')  sitting?  on  horse- 
back assurinjx  a  gronj)  around  him  that  *'it  was 
mere  folly  to  make  attempts  against  tlie  enemy"; 
and  Lee  vainly  tried  lo  delay  him  on  the  ground 
that  he  must  have  misunderstood  Washington's 
orders.  The  British  were  di-iven  baek  to  the  ]iosi- 
tion  oeeu])ied  l)y  Lee  when  he  began  his  needless 
retreat;  a  natural  fortress,  Haidced  l)y  swamps  and 
heavy  woods,  and  with  only  a  narrow  road  for 
approach  in  front.  Washington  nevertheless  made 
preparations  to  surround  and  eaj)ture  them;  but 
the  difficult  ground  made  movements  so  slow  that 
the  attack  had  to  be  ]>osti>oned  till  morning.  In 
the  night,  however,  Clinton  silently  sli])ped  all  his 
troops  from  the  grasp  of  the  slee])ing  Americans, 
leaving  paii;  of  his  wounded  beliind,  and  gained 
the  Middletown  heights,  where  attack  in  such 
weather  and  over  such  roads  was  ini]n*acticable. 
On  the  'M)\h  he  reached  Sandy  Hook,  where  Howe's 
fleet— just  arrived  from  Philadelphia— was  wait- 
ing to  cai-ry  the  army  to  New  York ;  and  Washing- 
ton kept  on  to  the  Hudson. 

The  Battle  of  Monmouth  was  in  every  respect, 
technical  and  moral,  an  American  victory,  though 
Lee's  action  prevented  it  fiom  being  nearly  as 
crushing  a  one  as  hoped ;  ^  Frederick  the  Great 

•I>o<''h  iwrt  in  fliis  battle,  from  a  cn  ditnblfi  dosirc  to  ho  juKt  t/O  the 
nopnpnlar  Me,  Uiu*  reiK-jitcdly  found  dcfcndcrH.  Soino  acco])t  Ids  own 
SMertion  that  lie  wa«  tr>  inK  to  extriaitfl  Iuh  nion  from  a  trap,  m  the 
Bwanip  would  have;  cut  off  n-tnyit :  one  abh--  writer  thinkH  lu;  waH  try- 
iDK  to  toll  the  BritiMh  across  the  ravines  into  one,  and  "his  men  could 
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said  the  reports  showed  that  Clinton  had  merely  ms 
reached  New  York  with  the  remains  of  his  army.  ^"^^ 

not  understand  his  strategy. ' '  The  extreme  opposite  view  is  that  he 
■was  deliberately  trying  to  eflfect  a  defeat  for  the  army  and  consum- 
mate the  ruin  of  Washington's  military-  reputation,  in  order  at  once  to 
succeed  liim  and  discourage  the  Americans;  and  tlms  carry  out  tlu-ongh 
the  new  commissioners  his  old  plan  of  negotiating  a  peace,  which  the 
Americans  would  not  consider  if  flushed  with  victory.  A  middle  view 
is  of  honest  mlsjudgment  and  distrust  of  his  forces.  These  "safe" 
views  are  as  likely  to  be  wrong  as  extreme  ones,  for  human  nature  is 
not  so  flabbily  lukewarm;  and  both  this  and  the  wholly  favorable  one 
not  only  leave  out  of  account  Lee's  previous  cliaracter  and  conduct, 
which  cannot  be  omitted  in  judging  the  special  case,  but  ignore  or 
distort  the  details  of  the  latter. 

He  knew  perfectly  well  what  Washington  wished  him  to  do,  and 
liis  own  words  are  witness  that  he  took  tlie  command  with  the  express 
intention  of  not  doing  if,  away  from  Lafayette  who  he  knew  would  do 
it.  Tliat  he  did  so  in  fear  lest  Lafayette  might  do  harm  by  over- 
confidence  in  his  troops  is  too  innocent  to  propound;  that  it  was  to 
watcli  developments  and  win  a  dazzling  victory  for  liimself  if  circum- 
stances favored,  is  belied  by  liis  neglect  of  its  means  when  they  lay  to 
his  hand.  He  left  Morgan  three  mUes  oS  out  of  the  fight  altogether, 
giving  him  no  order  to  move,  when  he  miglit  have  flting  him  on  the 
British  rear  and  accomplished  the  result  for  which  he  is  credited  with 
luring  them  on ;  he  held  back  Lafayette  from  an  assault  that  would 
have  accomplished  the  very  purpose  his  defenders  claim  for  him — 
destruction  of  isolated  detachments.  He  left  Maxwell  and  Wayne  to 
their  fate.  He  witlidrew  over  4000  almost  fresli  men  without  a  blow, 
not  as  he  asserted  from  an  imsafe  position  without  retreat,  but  from 
one  so  strong  tliat  Washington  needed  hours  to  prepare  for  assaulting 
the  British  in  it,  and  with  a  peculiarly  strong  way  of  retreat;  and  if 
even  his  generals  and  Washington  did  not  tmderstand  his  purpose,  it 
adds  to  his  discredit  tliat  he  did  not  inform  them.  Now,  he  was 
neither  muddle-headed  nor  timid,  and  he  was  an  experienced  regular 
officer.  To  attempt  whitewashing  Charles  Lee's  honesty,  of  all  men's, 
at  the  expense  of  his  intelligence,  is  abstird. 

Then  if  he  did  not  intend  to  win  victory  for  Washington  in  his 
way,  or  for  himself  in  his  own  while  he  was  subordinate  to  Washing- 
ton, so  that  it  would  support,  the  latter's  credit;  and  after  refusing  a 
command,  took  it  on  second  thoughts  from  another  who  might  do  one 
of  the  two, — what  other  rational  h>-pothesis  is  left  us  than  tliat  he 
still  held  the  purpose  for  which  he  had  before  sacrificed  Washington's 
army,  and  acted  as  Howe's  adviser  to  crush  the  rebellion?  That  his 
purpose  was  purely  selfish  is  beyond  question:  but  tliere  were  only 
two  sources  to  gain  anything  for  himself,  America  and  Great  Britain ; 
and  only  one  of  two  ways  to  gain  it,  victory  for  the  former  while  its 
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The  American  loss  was  67  killed  and  160  wounded, 

1778 

June 28-  witli  130  Hiissing  many  of  whom  rejoined  later; 
July  4  the  British  considerably  above  400,  of  whom  59 
died  of  sunstroke  unwounded.  But  many  hun- 
dreds of  Clinton's  men  deserted  on  the  march,— 
most  of  them  Germans,  a  large  paii;  returning  to 
wives  or. loves  in  Philadelphia,— so  that  his  army 
was  depleted  by  some  2000  in  its  course. 

Lee  knew  the  almost  unlimited  possibilities  of 
"bluff,"  and  one  fairly  admires  the  example  of 
Lee'B  it  he  gave  the  day  after  the  battle,  by  demanding 
impudent  an  apology  from  Washington  for  his  words  on  the 
battlefield.  Washington  replied  with  a  scathing 
letter,  telling  him  he  should  have  an  opportunity 
as  soon  as  feasible  of  proving  to  the  world  that 
he  was  not  "guilty  of  a  breach  of  orders  and  of 
misbehavior  before  the  enemy  ...  in  not  at- 
tacking them,"  and  of  "making  an  unnecessary, 
disorderly,  and  shameful  retreat."  Lee  wrote  a 
grossly  insolent  rvply  to  this,  welcoming  "the 
oj)portunity  of  showing  to  America  the  sufficiency 
of  her  resi)ective  servants,"  and  sneering  at  the 
"temj)orary  i)ower  of  office  and  the  tinsel  dignity 
attending  it." 

He  was  at  once  put  imder  arrest,  and  a  court- 
martial  convened  July  4,  with  Stirling  as  presi- 
dent, to  try  Lee  on  the  two  charges  stated  by 

commander- in-chief  or  betrayal  of  her  to  the  latter— or  both.  Even  to 
fpiiu  a  chariff-  for  tlio  one,  by  rtiK])lii(iiiK  Washin^^ton,  involved  t!io 
other  lU!  a  prfliminary.  At  the  winic  tinu!  ho  would  not  have  called  it 
jx-trayal, — nu-n  ly  conipnlKion  to  tin-  AnicriranH'  own  ultimate  good,  aB 
Arnold  thocght  later.  But  that  he  in  not  entitlcnl  to  the  favorable 
view  we  tako  of  AmoldV  purpoHCB,  his  whole  history  is  witness. 
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Washington,  as  also ' '  disrespect  to  the  commander-  ^^^^ 
in-chief"  by  the  two  letters.    On  August  12  it  juiy- 
found  him  guilt}'  of  all,  but  imposed  the  petty 
sentence  of  suspension  from  any  command  for  a 
year ;  because,  bad  as  his  conduct  was,  his  motives  Lc^'b 
were  leniently  judged.    His  intrigues  with  Howe  martial 
were  not  known  for  nearly  a  century  later,  and  he 
was  believed  to  be  merely  unbalanced  and  cranky.^ 
Meanwhile  Lord  North's  peace  commission 
had  set  to  work.   Clinton  w^as  ordered  to  join  it 
in  place  of  Howe.    But  it  was  looked  upon  by 
patriot  America  simply  as  an  irritating  and  time- 
wasting  bore ;  and  the  commissioners  as  mischiev-  com- 
ous  incendiaries,  who  could  offer  nothing  wanted 
and  only  unsettled  people's  minds.    Its  essential 
powerlessness  and  intentional  inefficacy  were  as 
clear  to  the  patriots  as  to  the  King  or  Germain 
or  North;  though  doubtless  not  so  to  the  entirely 
well-meaning  gentlemen  themselves.    Even  had 
success  been  within  their  reach,  the  method  must 
have  been  not  through  formal  submission  from  the 
constituted  government,  spineless  and  degrading 

'He  was  rancorous,  however,  at. a  sentence  that  put  a  i)ermanent 
end  to  his  schemes  of  treason ;  if  he  could  not  hope  for  a  command 
enabling  him  to  sell  out  the  cause,  he  wanted  none.  He  wrote  bitter 
communications  to  newspapers,  vilified  Washington  to  all  who  would 
listen  to  him,  and  drew  on  himself  a  duel  with  Colonel  Jolm  Laurens, 
son  of  the  president  of  Congress,  in  which  he  was  wounded.  In  1779 
Congress  censured  him  for  obtaining  money  from  British  officers  in 
New  York ;  he  wrote  an  offensive  letter  to  it,  and  was  dismissed  from 
the  service  in  January  1780.  He  then  became  openly  a  loyalist,  con- 
sorted only  with  such,  advocated  rotation  in  military  office  to  exclude 
Washington,  and  was  dismal  in  predictions  of  anarchy  and  despotism. 
He  was  stricken  down  with  fever  in  a  shabby  Philadelphia  tavern  in 
October  1782,  and  died  without  a  com]3anion  near;  but  his  still  magni- 
fied reputation  drew  many  distinguished  people  to  his  funeral. 
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suiTeiuler  and  violation  of  its  pledges  in  face  of 
tlio  world,  but  the  dissolution  of  organized  effort 
from  tlie  melting  away  of  popular  su])port.  In 
fact,  however,  they  received  no  more  private  than 
]>ublic  favor. 

Washington  refused  to  meddle  wdth  the  busi- 
ness, even  to  the  extent  of  granting  their  secre- 
tary a  j)assport  to  Congress  at  York.  Thereon 
they  sent  it  their  official  authority  under  flag  June 
13,  i)efore  Clinton's  evacuation,  and  proposed  a 
sus})ension  of  hostilities;  and  as  a  rough  draft  of 
an  agreement,  greater  freedom  of  colonial  trade, 
no  military  force  to  be  maintained  in  any  colony 
without  tlie  consent  of  its  Assembly,  the  existent 
Continental  paper  money  to  be  floated  at  face  value 
and  ultimately  redeemed,  the  colonies  and  the  Brit- 
ish government  to  be  nnitually  rei)resented  in 
Parliament  and  the  Assemblies,  and  the  colonial 
governments  to  be  virtually  autonomous. 

Congress  briefly  refused  to  treat  unless  the 
fleets  and  armies  were  first  withdrawn,  or  the 
independence  of  the  United  States  acknowledged. 
Its  report  and  resolutions,  with  j^rcvious  ones  on 
the  same  su)),ject,  were  printed  together  and  circu- 
lated everywhere.'  Its  confidence  was  justified: 
they  were  jeered  at  everywhere,  and  at  least  one 

'One  of  thew  rpMolutinns,  of  April  23,  was  iv  mockery  of  the  King's 
pTwlaniatioiu*  of  pardon,  rocomniendinjf  the  StaUm  to  offer  the  name  to 
all  loyalist**  in  amw  agiunst  the  Continental  government  who  would 
(xjmo  in  b«-forc  .Tune  10.  Tr>on  hiwl  inii)ertinently  sent  WaHhinpt^in 
the  •' de<-«"pti(marv  billn, "  an  the  ronmiisKioiKTH'  jjrojKiRals  were  called 
in  Amerira,  with  a  nHjue4«t  that  he  help  circuhite  them;  and  the  above 
with  othern  were  now  nent  to  Tryon  with  a  similar  request. 
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copy  burned  under  a  gallows  specially  erected.  ^^^^ 
Washington  said,  "Nothing  short  of  independence  june- 
ean  possibly  do.    A  peace  on  any  other  terms 
would  be  a  peace  of  war."   British  injuries  and 
American  dignity  made  "a  coalition  with  them 

°  •  offers 

as  subjects"  impossible.  Robert  Morris  used  sim-  scouted 
ilar  language,  and  said  truly  that  our  independence 
would  not  harm  Great  Britain,  which  "would  still 
enjoy  the  greatest  share  of  our  trade."  George 
Clinton  said,  "Lord  North  is  two  years  too  late 
with  his  political  manoeuvre."  Jay  found  not  a 
single  American  "willing  to  accept  peace  under 
Lord  North's  terms." 

Until  October  the  commissioners  labored  with 
every  resource  of  diplomacy  and  glittering  per- 
sonal lures;  but  to  no  purpose,  while  the  war 
went  on  unchecked.  Johnstone— doubtless  with  ^^^t^ 
good  motives,  but  with  that  universal  British  taken 
confidence  in  the  venality  of  American  leaders 
which  the  fact  of  their  scarcely  ever  being  able  to 
buy  any  seems  never  to  have  been  able  to  shake^— 
undertook  by  letter  and  messenger  to  engage 


1  British  archives  and  correspondence  are  full  of  tliis  stuff;  lists  of 
the  colonial  leaders  are  drawn  up  for  the  ministry,  with  the  confident 
assertion  that  most  of  them  are  to  be  bought.  Captain  John  Montres- 
sor,  a  British  "chief  engineer,"  who  had  served  with  Putnam  under 
Bradstreet  in  1764,  says  in  his  journal  that  the  "rebel  generals"  were 
generally  for  sale,  and  that  even  Putnam  "might  have  been  bought,  to 
my  certain  knoidedge,  for  one  dollar  per  day."  In  that  case,  it  is  most 
discreditable  to  the  sen.se  of  the  British  that  they  did  not  close  with  so 
clieap  and  valuable  a  bargain.  A  distinguished  New  York  military 
writer,  in  one  of  our  foremost  historical  works,  kindly  observes  that 
this  statement  is  "very  likely  without  warrant" — a  remark  whicli  is 
not  without  bearing  on  the  feud  of  the  New-Englanders  against 
Schuyler. 
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Joseph  Reed  iii  the  cause  of  conciliation  by  the 
promise  of  10,000  guineas  and  high  office;  Reed 
in  wrath  hiid  the  offers  before  Congress,  which 
refused  to  have  any  further  dealing  with  Johns- 
tone, and  he  had  to  be  dropped  from  the  coiii- 
niission. 

At  last  the  others  gave  up,  venomous  with  hate 
and  chagrin;  and  published  on  October  3  a  fare- 
well manifesto,  addressed  not  only  to  Congress  but 
to  the  Assemblies  and  the  [)eo])le.  It  declared  that 
all  the  points  in  dispute  had  been  conceded  by 
Great  Britain,  and  Congress  was  alone  responsible 
for  continuing  a  needless  war,  whose  miseries  the 
peo})le  should  not  allow  a  few  ambitious  men  to 
inflict  upon  them ;  denounced  the  papistical  French 
alliance;  offered  the  proposed  terms  to  the  State 
Assemblies  separately;  granted  forty  days  more 
for  submission,  and  proclaimed  that  the  desola- 
tion of  the  country  should  be  the  leading  object 
of  the  war  thereafter.  Congress  had  it  published 
in  the  newspapers,  with  a  counter-proclamation 
and  comments  upon  it  and  advising  that  all  who 
circulated  it  be  seized  as  traitors.  Lafayette,  in 
resentment  of  the  references  to  France,  sent  a 
challenge  to  Carlisle,  who  refused  to  be  account- 
able to  any  one  but  his  own  government.  At  the 
end  of  the  forty  days  the  commission  left  for  home. 

The  manifesto  was  not  different  in  tone  from 
most  of  the  other  British  menaces  to  the  Ameri- 
cans through  the  war;  but  significant  in  admitting 
that  the  government  had  wholly  abandoned  the 
idea  of  comjuest  and  political  reunion,  and  would 


By  the 


CONGRESS    of  the  United  States 
of  A  M  E  R  I  C  A. 


MANIFESTO. 

THESE  United  States,  having  been  driven  to  hoflllities  by 
the  opprefTive  and  tyrannous  meafures  of  Great-Britain  ;  ha- 
ving been  compelled  to  commit  the  efTential  rights  of  man  to 
the  decifion  of  arms ;  and  having  been  at  length  forced  to  fhake  off  a 
yoke  which  had  grown  too  burthenfome  to  bear,  they  declared  thcm- 
felves  free  and  independent. 

Conhding  in  thcjuflice  of  their  caufe  ;  confiding  in  Him  who  difpofes  of  human 
events,  although  weak  and  unprovided,  they  fet  the  power  of  their  enemies  at  de- 
fiance. 

In  thisconfidenre  they  have  continued,  through  the  various  fortune  of  three  bloody 
campaigns,  unauved  by  ilif  power,  unlubtiued  by  the  barbarity  of  their  foes.  Their 
virtuous  citizens  have  born  without  repining,  the  lofs  of  many  things  which  make 
life  defireable.  Their  brave  troops  have  patiently  endured  the  hardfhips  and  daogers 
oi  a  fituation,  fruitful  in  both  beyond  former  example. 

The  Congreff,  confid:ring  ihemfelves  bound  to  love  their  enemies,  as  children  of 
that  Being  who  is  equally  the  Father  of  alj ;  and  defirous,  fince  they  could  not  pre- 
vant,  at  leaft  to  alleviate  the  calamities  of  war,  have  ftudied  to  fpare  thofe  who  were 
inarms  againftthem,  and  tolightcn  the  chains  of  captivity. 

The  conduct  of  thofe  ferving  under  the  King  ofCreat-  Britain  hatTi,  with  fome  few 
exceptions,  been  diametrically  oppofite.  They  have  laid  wafle  the  open  Cemntry, 
burned  the  defencelefs  villages,  and  butchered  the  citizens  of  America.  Their  prifons' 
have  been  the  flaughter-houfes  of  her  folders,  their  fhips  of  herfeamen,  and  the  fc- 
verell  injuries  have  been  aggravated  by  thegrofTeft  infult. 

Foiled  ln,th*ir  vain  attempt  to  fubjugate  the  unconquerable  fpirit  of  freedom  they 
Have  meanly atraittd  the  Reprtffntal.ves  cf  America  with  bribes,  witli  deceit  and  the 
lervility  of  aduJalion.  They  have  made  amock  of  iiumanitv,  by  the  vanton  deftruc- 
tion  of  men:  They  have  made  a  mock  of  religion,  by  impious  appeals  to  God  whiia 
m  the  violation  of  his  facred  commands  ;  They  have  made  a  mock  e»en  ofreafon  it- 
felf,  by  endeavouring  to  prove,  that  theliberty  and  happinefs  of  America  could  fafe- 
iy  be  entrufled  fo  thofe  who  have /<>/</  /^iir  own,  unawed  by  the  fenfc  of  virtue  or  of 
Hiame. 

Treated  with  the  contempt  which  fuch  conduft  deferved.  tlieyTiave  applied  to  in- 
dividuals •  They  have  foliciled  them  to  break  the  bonds  of  allegiance,  and  imbrue 
heir  fouls  vvMh  the  blackeft  ol  crimes  .  But  fearmg  that  none  could  be  found  through 
hefe  United  States,  equal  to  the  wickedneft  of  fhe.r  purpofe,  to  influence  weak  m.nds 
Ihty  hav«  threatened  more  wide  dtvaftatiop. 

While  the  fhadow  of  hope  remained,  that  oor  enemies  could  be  taught  by  our  ex- 
ample  to  refpea  thofe  laws  which  arc  held  facred  among  civilized  nations,  and  to 
comply  w,th  thediaates  of  a  religion  which  they  pretend  in  common  with  us  to  be- 
lieve and  to  revere,  they  have  been  left  to  the  influence  of  that  religion,  and  that  ex- 
ample.  But  fifice  their  incorrigible  difpof.tions  cannot  be  touched  by  kindnefs  and 
companion,  it  becomes  our  duty  by  other  means  to  vindiratp  iKi-  ,,r,U,,  „f  u  „■.., 

Wc  therefore,  the  Ccgrefs  o^f  l^e  Urut^l  5t.l.\Vf  Arlfencl,  Vo'^^Me'^^^"^ 
and  proclaim.  That  if  our  enemies  prefume  lo  execute  their  threatr,  cr  perbft  in  tneir 
P'eff  nt  career  of  barbarity,  ^we  will  tdke  fuch  exemplary  vengeance  as  iTijII  deter  others 
frorn  a  like  condja.  We  appeal  to  that  God  >Aho  learcheth  the  hearts  of  men  for  the 
rciftitude  of  our  intentions.  And  in  his  holy  prefence  we  declare.  That  as  we  are  not 
rroved  by  any  light  and  harty  fuggeflions  of  angeror  revenge,  fo  through  every  pofTible 
change  o(  fortune  wew.ll  adhere  to  this  our  determination. 

Done  in  Ccj^re/f,  by  unanimous  conftnt,  the  Thirtieth  day  of 
Oftobcr,  One  1  hcjJand  Seven  Hundred  and  Seventy  eifht . 

HENRY    LAURENS,  Pref.deni 
Aittf.   CHARLES  THOMSON,  Secretary, 


CONGRESS'    COUNTERBLAST    TO    THE  PEACE 
COMMISSIONERS'  MANIFESTO. 


.'i7>/4i/^  /t-^^  ff/^/C  ///,'• 


'y'/mnaw  X  ^/  'nV  ^t<  /t'/i  A'  />.',y/'f  ^//v  r'/""^' ■'■/>•,,<''  /^-/-^''^  .'./y-t-  — 


y/        '  . 

3i^^y/yruy  />f'7    i^Cf  atf^ayi^t^ny^y^  ^iii  !/ft*y  tniyfAi,tj^ 


/ 
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henceforth  conduct  the  war  not  for  the  objects  of 
civilized  states,  but  for  those  of  a  tribe  of  savages. 
But  as  we  have  already  shown,  that  was  what  the 
government  had  determined  upon  before  the 
commission  was  sent  out  at  all. 

Johnstone,  enraged  at  the  ban  upon  him,  had 
changed  his  position  to  the  other  extreme  and  raved 
like  a  child.  "No  quarter  ought  to  be  shown  to 
their  Congress,"  he  said:  "if  the  infernals  could 
be  let  loose  against  them,  I  should  approve  of  the 
measure.  The  proclamation  certainly  does  mean 
a  war  of  desolation:  it  can  mean  nothing  else." 
Other  opinions  divided  along  political  lines.  Rock- 
ingham said  that  "since  the  coming  of  Christ  war 
had  not  been  conducted  on  such  inhuman  ideas" 
as  in  the  "accursed  manifesto."  Coke  proposed 
an  address  to  the  King  disavowing  it;  Germain 
of  course  defended  it— the  Americans  had  become 
French  and  should  be  treated  as  Frenchmen.  Chat- 
ham's political  legatees  could  have  no  sympathy 
with  it;  yet  Shelburne's  declaration,  following  his 
dead  chief's  lead,  that  he  never  would  serve  with 
any  one  who  would  consent  to  American  inde- 
pendence (in  fact  his  ministry  carried  it  through 
a  few  years  later),  amounted  to  upholding  it,  for 
it  was  the  ministry's  proclaimed  machinery  of 
continuing  the  war. 

Just  after  Clinton  had  escaped  a  destruction 
only  less  complete  than  that  of  BurgojTie,  Brit- 
ain's loj^al  subjects  and  savage  allies  struck  for  her 
one  of  those  hideous  blows  in  which  Germain  and 
the  King  seem  to  have  taken  more  satisfaction  and 
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pride  than  in  tlie  victories  of  their  regular  armies, 
as  a  triuni})h  of  acute  statesmanship  rather  than 
expected  routine.  Yet  tlie  former  were  fruitless 
of  any  military  effect,  and  in  effect  on  the  temper 
of  the  colonies  fruitful  only  in  nullifying  any 
possible  achievement  of  the  peace  commission. 

We  have  narrated  the  settlement  of  the  valley 
of  AVyoming  on  the  Penn  lands,  by  Connecticut 
emigrants;  and  the  wars  for  it,  which  ended  in 
favor  of  Connecticut  Ijecausc  the  Penns'  own  sub- 
jects had  no  s}Tn])athy  with  their  attempt  to  keep 
the  region  a  wilderness.  But  after  the  Revolution 
had  put  Pennsylvania  in  control  of  her  own  prop- 
erty,  she  took  up  the  old  feud  as  her  own,  and  only 
waited  a  chance  at  once  to  extend  her  jurisdiction 
over  the  district,  and  oust  the  settlers  from  their 
proi)erty  in  favor  of  her  own  citizens.  This  front- 
ier county  of  some  3000  people,  therefore,  was  in 
one  respect  the  most  isolated  settlement  in  the 
country,  since  it  looked  for  no  protection  from  its 
white  neighbors  against  its  savage  ones.  More- 
over, it  was  intensely  i)atriotic;  and  when  some 
dozens  of  the  ejected  Tories  from  the  Mohawk 
Valley  came  down  and  settled  thereabout,  they 
were  sharply  repressed  and  some  of  them  deported 
to  Connecticut.  This  furnished  at  once  a  fresh 
cause  of  enmity  and  an  excuse  for  invasion.  Yet 
though  their  men  were  needed  for  home  protec- 
tion, in  the  winter  of  177G  they  furnished  two 
comj)anies  of  soldiers  to  the  Continental  armies, 
which  were  enrolled  in  the  Connecticut  line,  and 
re-enlisted  in  1777. 
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This  flourishing  New  England  outlier,  thus 
doubly  exposed  and  stripped  of  its  defenders, 
hated  on  one  side  as  intruders  and  as  Yankees  and 
on  the  other  as  patriots  and  as  expellers  of  Tories, 
was  a  shining  mark  for  the  particolored  gang 
which  had  its  stronghold  at  Fort  Niagara,  and 
made  its  business  to  carry  arson  and  massacre  and 
ravage  and  the  torch  along  the  fringes  of  civili- 
zation. The  Butlers  had  retired  thither  from  Fort 
Stanwix  as  they  had  come,  and  around  them  gath- 
ered a  crowd  of  borderers  little  less  savage  than 
the  Indians,  and  often  far  flintier  of  heart;  again 
and  again  we  find  Indians  granting  mercy  which 
their  white  allies  denied,  and  the  foulest  murders 
both  at  Wyoming  and  Cherry  Valley  were  done 
by  Tories.  Some  of  these  were  known  to  be  exiles 
driven  from  Wyoming  by  the  patriots.  Brant  and 
his  Mohawk  band  made  their  headquarters  there 
also. 

In  the  spring  of  1778  the  desultory  outrages 
on  the  edges  of  Wyoming  grew  so  numerous,  and 
Indian  runners  from  a  large  band  at  Conewawah 
(Elmira)  so  constantly  coming  to  the  Tory  resi- 
dents and  returning,  that  in  deadly  fear  the  inhab- 
itants half  suspended  their  farm  work  to  fill  the 
valley  with  stockades ;  a  military  company  of  a  few 
dozens  was  raised  and  drilled,  and  placed  under 
Colonel  Zebulon  Butler,  a  Continental  officer  who 
chanced  to  be  at  home ;  and  the  Wyoming  compa- 
nies in  the  Continental  service  besought  Congress 
in  anguish  to  let  them  go  home.  But  Congress  was 
busy,  did  not  believe  the  danger  imminent,  had  too 
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hard  work  in  finding  soldiers  to  part  with  them 
easily,  and  at  length  allowed  one  eoni})any  to  go 
just  too  late,  only  tive  otiicers  reaching  home  in 
advance  with  the  news  the  very  day  of  the  catas- 
trophe. 

Meantime  Major  Jolm  Butler  with  his  rangers 
and  his  merciless  son  Walter,— escaped  from  cus- 
tody and  burning  with  revenge,— a  regiment  of 
(Jreens,  and  several  hundred  Senecas,  about  1100 
in  all,  threaded  the  forest  to  the  Susquehanna, 
took  canoes  down  the  river,  and  two  days  after 
Monmouth  swarmed  through  the  pass  and  entered 
the  valley.  Every  straggler  was  murdered,  and 
the  northernmost  blockhouse  shortly  captured; 
most  of  the  others,  garrisoned  by  a  few  old  men, 
must  soon  follow;  and  the  Tory  leader  demanded 
the  surrender  of  Forty  Fort,  the  chief  defense, 
where  the  women  and  children  had  been  collected. 
Had  this  l)een  made,  it  would  not  have  prevented 
a  frightful  massacre  and  orgy  of  torture,  for  the 
Senecas  were  determined  to  soothe  the  shades  of 
their  warriors  slain  at  Oriskany ;  and  it  would  have 
been  best  to  defend  the  fort,  which  could  probably 
have  been  held  till  the  rescuing  Continental  com- 
pany arrived.  The  commander  and  some  of  his 
chief  officers  counseled  this;  but  many  families 
had  not  yet  reached  the  i)rotection  of  the  fort,  and 
the  majority  took  counsel  of  chivalry  and  resolved 
to  attempt  driving  off  the  enemy  by  a  swift  blow. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  3d  the  entire  male 
force  of  the  community,  some  300,  ranging  from 
slight  boys  to  aged  men,  marched  north  and  gave 
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battle  to  the  infernal  allies.  Thev  fought  with  such 
vigor  and  skill  that  it  seemed  as  if  victory  might 
be  theirs;  but  the  great  numbers  of  the  foe  out- 
flanked them,  and  in  attempting  a  change  of  posi- 
tion they  fell  into  confusion,  and  soon  fled  for  life. 
A  few  including  Colonel  Butler  escaped  to  the 
forts  or  the  mountains;  but  in  half  an  hour  225 
scalps  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  and  a  large 
number  were  saved  for  a  night  of  unspeakable 
atrocities,  a  Fourth  of  July  Indian  festival.  In 
the  ears  of  the  helpless  inmates  of  the  forts  rang 
all  night  the  shrieks  of  their  tortured  dear  ones 
and  friends,  slowly  mutilated  or  burned  alive,  one 
captain  held  down  with  a  pitchfork  on  the  burn- 
ing embers  of  a  fort.  John  Butler,  himself  a 
hmnane  and  honorable  man,  listened  with  shame 
and  agony,  and  said  agitatedly  to  those  who  begged 
him  to  interfere,  "I  can't  restrain  them— I  can't 
restrain  them!"  as  if  the  fact  were  novel  to  him, 
and  he  were  under  no  obligation  to  keep  out  of 
affairs  sure  to  involve  such  devil's  work.  This 
was  what  loyalty  to  England  meant.  Many  pris- 
oners were  more  mercifully  dispatched  with  toma- 
hawk and  maul  by  an  old  French-Indian  hag  said 
to  have  been  Frontenac's  granddaughter— Cath- 
erine Montour,  also  called  ''Queen  Esther." 

The  next  day  the  fort  surrendered,  and  all  lives 
were  spared  thereafter.  The  wretched  survivors, 
mostly  women  and  children,  toiled  on  foot  through 
the  vast  lonely  forest,  almost  without  food,  to 
reach  the  nearest  settlements.  They  underwent 
sufferings  only  less  than  those  of  the  victims  of  the 
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Indians,  and  many  scores  perished  miserably  of 
luini^er  and  hardship  in  the  ^reat  swamp  of  the 
Pocono  Nh)nntains  still  called  the  Shades  of 
Death,  and  in  struggling  through  the  Wind-Gap 
and  Water-(iap  to  the  Lehigh  and  Delaware. 

Ever}'  building  in  the  valley  was  burned  after 
])lundering,  and  the  whole  surrounding  country 
hiid  waste.  But  lei-  in  his  report  boasted  that  his 
l)arty  had  burned  a  thousand  houses  and  every 
mill,  and  (iermain  ])raised  him  for  it.  Wyoming 
was  temporarily  restored  to  the  wilderness— of 
course  a  much  happier  fate  than  to  be  the  haunt 
of  Englishmen  not  acknowledging  English  sover- 
eignty, 

Clinton's  withdrawal  from  Philadeli)hia  was 
well  advised:  less  than  three  weeks  later  a  French 
fleet  under  Count  Charles  Henry  d'Estaing  arrived 
olf  Delaware  Bay.  It  comprised  eight  ships  of  74 
to  90  guns  and  four  other  heavy  ones,  and  four 
frigates,  against  Lord  Howe's  six  ships  of  40  to 
64  guns,  eight  frigates,  and  some  armed  sloops; 
English  seamanship  was  a  heavy  odds  in  itself, 
but  Howe  was  much  overmatched,  and  D'Estaing 
carried  40(X)  land  troops.  Philadelphia  might  well 
have  anticipated  Yorktown.  Finding  his  prey 
escaped,  D'Estaing  transshipped  Gerard  the  new 
French  ambassador  and  Silas  Deanc,  and  made 
all  haste  for  New  York.  Anclioring  off  Sandy 
Hook  and  making  prize  of  unknowing  British  ves- 
sels as  they  came  in,  he  had  a  speedy  conference 
with  Wasliington's  aides,  Laurens  and  Hamilton, 
wliilc   Washington   ni()ved   liis  army  to  White 
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Plains  (July  20-21).  They  planned  to  effect  tlie 
same  stroke  there;  but  there  was  much  less  water 
on  the  bar  then  than  now,  and  the  two  largest  ships 
could  not  be  safely  got  over,— certainly  not  in  a 
fight,— and  the  scheme  had  to  be  given  up. 

D'Estaing,  evidently  not  in  his  country's  secret 
counsels,  wanted  to  capture  Newfoundland  and 
make  it  the  fourteenth  State  of  the  Union;  but 
Washington  more  wisely  decided  to  employ  the 
new  force  in  aiding  to  recover  "Ehode"  Island  at 
whose  southern  end  lies  Newport.  It  had  been 
in  British  hands  for  the  past  eighteen  months; 
blocking  up  Narragansett  Bay,  besides  keeping 
Boston  and  the  Connecticut  coast  towns  constantly 
insecure.  General  Spencer  of  Connecticut  had 
been  put  at  the  head  of  an  elaborate  and  expensive 
expedition  to  recapture  it  the  year  before,  but 
failed  and  was  forced  to  resign ;  he  was  succeeded 
by  Sullivan,  ^lo  still  kept  a  force  at  Providence  to 
prevent  land  raids  into  New  England.  Redeeming 
it,  and  capturing  one  of  the  two  British  corps  still 
encamped  in  the  Unite^  States,  would  not  only 
be  an  immense  gain  both  practically  and  morally, 
but  enable  the  other  army  to  be  blockaded  into 
its  holding  and  probably  forced  to  surrender.  In 
fact,  Clinton  on  the  27th  wrote  to  Germain  that  he 
should  probably  have  to  abandon  New  York  and 
retire  to  Halifax. 

It  would  also  relieve  the  occupied  district  from 
almost  intolerable  conditions.  General  Richard 
Preseott,  the  commandant,  the  same  who  had 
treated  Ethan  Allen  so  brutally,  was  one  of  the 
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most  olfensivo  tvraiits  ever  inflicted  on  America 
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Juiy-Aug.    by  England ;  a  close  parallel  to  Sir  William  Berke- 
li'v  in  his  old  age.    The  worst  type  of  English 
General    aristocrat,  hard,  greedy,  irascible,  fiercely  con- 
Prescott    teni])tuous  of  provincials,  he  let  his  soldiers  plun- 
der and  deface  property  at  will,  and  aided  them 
in  it,— for  instance,  making  a  private  sidewalk  out 
of  the  citizens'  door-stones,— besides  the  destruc- 
tion of  lawns  and  shade-trees  for  barracks;  as- 
saulted citizens,  imprisoned  them  on  suspicion, 
refused  them  couuuunication  with  their  families, 
and  treated  their  wives  with  dastardly  insult.  As 
l)efore  said,  he  liad  l)een  kidnapped  by  Americans 
Charles    in  1777,  two  bad  jobs  being  done  at  once  wdien  he 
^®    was  exchanged  for  Lee,  and  resumed  his  post  in 
April. 

Washington  ordered  Sullivan  to  call  on  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island  for  5000 
men;  fully  SOOO  were  i)i'omptly  furnished,  the 
Forces    cnthusiasm  rivaling  that  after  Lexington.  Han- 
Rhode    cock  headed  the  Massachusetts  men,  many  of  them 
Island    prominent  citizens  from  %ll  over  the  State.  Wash- 
campaign    jj^^^jij^        ^^jj        q£  iji-igades  and  com- 
manders,—Greene  who  knew  the  whole  district, 
and  D'Estaing's  kinsman  Lafayette  with  Glover's 
famous  Marbleheaders:  about  1500  together,  later 
increased  to  2000.  On  the  29th  D'Estaing  arrived 
off  Newport ;  on  the  5th  of  August  he  attacked  the 
British  fleet  there,  and  to  prevent  its  capture  most 
of  it  was  burned  or  scuttled,— ten  vessels  mount- 
ing 212  guns.    But  the  American  forces,  though 
plentiful  and  eager,  had  l)een  slow  in  equipping 
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themselves  and  arriving;  and  it  was  still  several 
days  before  Sullivan  was  ready  to  leave  Provi- 
dence, a  delay  which  ruined  the  expedition. 

About  this  time  a  heavy  British  reinforcement 
arrived  under  General  Eobert  Pigot,  one  of  the 
commanders  at  Bunker  Hill;  a  humane  accom- 
plished man,  the  extreme  opposite  of  Prescott,  and 
under  whom  Newport  was  well  treated.  He  took 
over  the  command,  his  troops  numbering  about 
6000;  the  main  body  at  Newport  and  the  strong 
intrenchments  for  some  three  miles  north,  and  a 
detachment  holding  Butts  Hill  at  the  north  end  of 
the  island,  on  the  Bristol  channel.  It  had  been 
concerted  with  Sullivan  that  on  the  10th  the 
French  marines  should  land  on  the  west  and  the 
Americans  on  the  east  of  the  island,  at  the  unforti- 
fied part  north  of  Newport,  cutting  off  the  Butts 
Hill  detachment  before  assailing  the  rest.  On  the 
8th  D  'Estaing  ran  the  Newport  batteries  and  com- 
manded the  harbor,  and  on  the  9th  began  landing 
his  men  on  Conanicut  Island  west  of  Newport,  to 
cross  over  the  next  day.  Pigot,  however,  seeing 
the  daiJger,  drew  in  the  Butts  Hill  garrison  to  the 
Newport  works ;  and  Sullivan,  without  waiting  for 
the  French,  very  properly  crossed  his  troops  from 
the  Bristol  side  and  moved  down  to  Quaker  Hill, 
ten  or  eleven  miles  from  Newport.  I) 'Estaing  was 
vexed  at  this  unnotified  movement,  though  without 
reason;  but  it  did  not  affect  his  conduct. 

In  the  afternoon,  however,  Lord  Howe's  fleet, 
reinforced  by  four  vessels  which  had  come  in  a 
few  days  after  D  'Estaing  left  New  York,  came  off 
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Point  Judith;  th()ii<;h  still  inferior  to  the  French, 
like  a  brave  ('ai)taiii  he  had  resolved  to  attempt 
relieving  the  j)oint  of  peril.  D'Estaing  was  obliged 
the  next  morning  to  re-embark  his  troops  and  sail 
tuit  to  give  battle.  Howe  drew  him  otf  to  the  south- 
ward, each  trying  all  day  to  gain  the  weather-gage. 
The  morning  after,  there  gathered  a  two-days' 
hurricane,  the  most  terrific  for  generations  before 
and  after,  remembered  for  near  a  century  as  the 
"Great  Storm"  of  fearful  wreckage  along  the 
coast.  Two  French  ships  were  totally  dismasted, 
the  Count's  tiag-ship  losing  her  rudder  as  well; 
others  were  badly  damaged.  For  three  days  after- 
ward there  were  a  few  ineffectual  duels  between 
meml)ers  of  the  scattered  S(juadrons;  then  they 
sheered  off,  and  on  the  2()th  D'Estaing  brought  his 
injured  fleet  again  to  Narragansett  Bay. 

Meantime  the  American  forces  after  serious 
damage  from  the  storm,  which  killed  men  and 
horses  and  ruined  all  the  ])owder  outside  the  chests, 
had  gone  forward  and  begun  to  bombard  the  Brit- 
ish works,  hoping  for  a  speedy  return  of  the 
French.  When  D'Estaing  arrived  they  urged  the 
immediate  carrying  out  of  the  original  plan.  The 
conditions  were  not  changed  except  for  the  better: 
Pigot  having  now  no  hope  of  relief,  his  surrender 
could  be  easily  forced  by  their  14,()(K)  men  against 
his  (i(K)().  The  Count,  it  is  said,  would  have  com- 
plied; but  his  naval  ollicers,  grouty  from  the  first 
at  being  commanded  by  a  land  officer,  and  resolved 
that  he  should  not  have  a  chance  to  gain  distinc- 
tion, gladly  seized  the  ])retext  for  insisting  that 
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according  to  government  orders,  the  fleet  if  dam- 
aged was  to  refit  at  Boston. 

A  protest  against  this,  signed  by  every  general 
officer  except  Lafayette,  argued  that  this  was  only 
a  suggestion  for  convenience,  and  the  Bay  was  full 
of  ship-yards ;  that  if  unseaworthy,  the  storms  and 
shoals  around  the  Cape  were  the  worst  things  the 
fleet  could  encounter ;  that  in  any  case  the  soldiers 
need  not  be  taken  along ;  and  that  it  was  most  un- 
just, and  injurious  to  French  honor  and  American 
interests  alike,  to  wreck  without  actual  need  an 
expedition  collected  at  such  cost  and  effort  in  reli- 
ance on  the  French,  and  would  disaffect  the  Ameri- 
cans to  the  French  alliance.  D'Estaing,  perhaps 
a  little  ashamed,  professed  to  be  affronted  by  this, 
and  answered  tartly;  and  Sullivan  in  his  general 
orders  retorted  by  assuring  his  soldiers  that 
though  they  might  be  discouraged  by  this  de- 
parture, there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  themselves 
endangered  by  it,  and  America  would  do  for  her- 
self what  her  allies  would  not  assist  in.  Much 
recrimination  followed;  but  the  United  States 
could  not  afford  to  quarrel  with  her  one  ally,  and 
the  affair  was  smoothed  over. 

But  the  French  had  only  given  the  enterprise 
a  very  ugly  wound,  and  made  it  slower  and  less 
certain;  the  militia  proceeded  to  give  it  a  death- 
blow. Disheartened  and  not  knowing  how  long  it 
might  keep  them  from  their  harvests,  from  two  to 
three  thousand  of  them  went  home  on  the  24th  and 
25th.  The  Americans  without  the  intrenchments 
were  now  little  more  numerous  than  the  British 
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within;  this  made  an  assault  more  suicide.  Ra- 
tional hope  of  success  was  at  an  end;  for  before 
D'Estaing  at  earliest  was  likely  to  be  back,  Howe's 
tleet  would  certainly  be,  with  reinforcements  for 
Pij2:ot.  Washington  advised  leaving  the  island. 

But  Sullivan  could  not  endure  to  give  up  an 
enteri>rise  so  vital,  if  success  could  yet  be  wrested 
from  fate;  and  on  the  night  of  the  28th  retreated 
to  Butts  Hill,  to  await  the  result  of  an  application 
to  D'Estaing  by  Lafaj-ette.  The  latter  had  coun- 
seled abandoning  the  business;  but  he  rode  the 
seventy  miles  to  Boston  in  seven  hours,  and  begged 
his  relative  for  a  speedy  return.  The  Count  as  a 
land  officer  could  do  as  he  liked,  and  offered  to 
bring  the  troops  on  by  land  if  requested.  It  was 
too  late.  Pigot  at  once  started  in  pursuit;  occupied 
Quaker  and  Turkey  Hills  south  of  Butts;  and  the 
next  morning  attempted  to  cut  off  retreat  by  flank- 
ing Butts  Hill  from  the  left,  in  co-operation  with 
a  bombardment  from  some  armed  vessels  and  the 
southern  hills.  After  a  furious  fight  in  the  plain 
between  the  north  and  south  hills,  the  British  were 
driven  back  to  their  own  works,  with  a  loss  of  222 
to  the  American  206. 

It  was  wasted  bloodshed.  The  next  day  Sulli- 
van was  informed  that  Howe's  fleet  would  proba- 
bly be  at  Newport  before  night,  with  Clinton  and 
a  heavy  reinforcement  (4000  in  fact)  for  Pigot. 
He  therefore  with  the  invaluable  assistance  of 
Glover's  ami)hibians  took  the  troops  and  supplies 
off  the  island  without  loss,  just  as  Lafayette  ar- 
rived and  skillfully  drew  in  the  rear-guards.  The 
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next  day  Howe  reached  Newport;  but  hearing  of 
Sullivan's  retreat  and  D'Estaing's  going  to  Bos- 
ton, he  sailed  thither  to  attack  the  French  fleet 
while  still  out  of  order.  The  harbor  being  imprac- 
ticable for  such  an  operation,  he  returned  to  New 
York;  Clinton  on  the  road  having  Grey  burn  the 
chief  part  of  New  Bedford  and  Fair  Haven  (Sep- 
tember 5),  and  plunder  Martha's  Vineyard. 

The  whole  country,  and  New  England  espe- 
cially, was  bitter  against  the  French  for  this  fiasco, 
which  even  now  must  be  pronounced  wanton; 
though  Congress  for  reasons  of  policy  j^assed  a 
resolution  approving  D'Estaing's  course.  At  Bos- 
ton, the  American  sailors  provoked  a  fracas  with 
the  French  ones.  D'Estaing  increased  the  ill  feel- 
ing by  an  address  to  the  French  of  Canada  urging 
them  to  return  to  French  allegiance.  The  Ameri- 
cans were  not  fighting  to  make  a  new  French  and 
Indian  War  necessary,  and  were  exceedingly  irri- 
tated over  it ;  Vergennes  guessed  that  fact  and  dis- 
countenanced the  manifesto. 

Before  D'Estaing's  fleet  was  entirely  refitted, 
another  English  fleet  was  close  upon  it.  Admi- 
ral Byron,  grandfather  of  the  poet,  had  been  sent 
on  its  track  as  soon  as  its  destination  was  known : 
but  encountered  the  persistent  storms  which  gave 
him  among  sailors  the  name  of  "Foul  Weather 
Jack."  Coming  to  New  York  for  Lord  Howe's 
orders,  he  found  that  Howe,  sick  of  his  futile 
politico-military  task,  had  followed  his  brother's 
example,  resigned,  and  returned  to  England;  and 
he  therefore  kept  on  to  Boston  to  strike  at  the 
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Freuch.  But  his  fleet  was  scattered  by  a  storm 
whicli  wrecked  one  of  his  vessels  on  Cape  Cod ;  and 
D'Estainp:  took  his  squadron  to  the  West  Indies, 
tlie  chief  scat  of  the  French  war  with  England. 

This  again  roused  auger  as  a  desertion ;  though 
of  course  France  must  defend  her  own  interests 
first,  and  Clinton  had  to  send  5000  troops  to 
the  West  Indies  also  the  same  day,  which  simply 
made  an  effective  cain])aign  from  New  York  im- 
j)ossible.  The  most  he  could  do  was  raid  and  burn 
liere  and  there,  as  per  Germain's  orders,  and  in 
connection  with  foraging  exjieditions.  Grey  was 
an  enthusiastic  agent  in  this  l)usiness,  especially 
when  it  enal)led  him  to  perpetrate  massacres,  his 
notion  of  energy  -in  military  operations.  In  a 
foray  against  Little  Egg  Har])oi-  (New  Jersey) 
the  latter  part  of  Septemlu'r,  he  sur])rised  Baylor's 
cavalry  regiment  wliile  lying  unarmed  in  camp, 
and  bayoneted  the  greater  part  in  cold  blood,  67 
out  of  104  being  killed.  Pulaski's  legion  were  also 
surprised  and  forty  killed ;  the  village  was  burned 
and  the  neighborhood  thoi'oughly  ravaged. 

In  November,  however,  iirant  and  Walter  But- 
ler delighted  Germain's  heart  by  wiping  out  an- 
other nest  of  happy  rebel  homes  in  fire  and  })lood. 
A  do/.cn  miles  east  of  Otsego  Lake  and  fifty  west 
of  Schenectady  lay  Cherry  Valley;  the  largest 
and  wealthiest  settlement  around  the  headwaters 
of  the  Susquehanna,  and  noted  among  frontier 
towns  for  the  unusual  cultivation  of  its  inhab- 
itants. It  had  been  fortified  in  the  spring  by 
Lafayette's  orders,  being  so  shining  a  mark  for 
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Indian  assault;  and  was  now  garrisoned  by  some 
250  Continentals,  placed  by  reason  of  sectional  Nov. 
claims  under  Colonel  Ichabod  Alden  of  Massachu- 
setts, none  of  them  knowing  anything  of  Indian  cheny 
warfare.   The  officers  slept  in  a  house  outside  the  ^alley's 
works;  and  when  authoritatively  warned  on  the 

garrison 

8th  of  a  large  force  on  the  way  against  the  place, 
Alden  discredited  it  and  dissuaded  the  families 
from  moving  inside  the  fort  with  their  goods,  say- 
ing his  scouts  would  give  them  full  warning. 

But  the  scouts  were  as  skeptical  and  reck- 
less as  he;  built  fires  and  went  to  sleep  nights. 
One  party  in  the  night  of  the  9th  was  captured  And 
by  some  200  Tories  under  Butler  and  500  Indians, 
chiefly  Mohawks  under  Brant,  with  a  band  of  un- 
commanded  Senecas  furious  as  wolves.  Learning 
from  their  terrorized  prisoners  the  fact  of  the 
officers'  outside  lodging,  on  the  10th  in  the  rain 
they  hid  in  a  swamp  thicket  in  rear  of  the  house, 
and  early  next  morning  crept  on  to  capture  them 
and  cripple  the  defense.    The  Senecas  broke  or- 
ders and  rushed  on  for  first  plunder,  fired  on  and 
wounded  a  stray  settler,  who  escaped  and  gave 
warning;  the  officers  hurried  toward  the  fort,  but 
several  with  Alden  were  overtaken  and  slain.  The 
garrison  held  the  fort  against  some  hours'  assault  rj,^^_ 
that  day  and  the  next,  16  being  killed  including  the  Indian 
above ;  but  the  allies  burned  every  building  in  the  siaught 
settlement  and  carried  off  the  cattle  and  the  in- 
habitants, save  32  butchered  on  the  spot. 

Brant  kept  his  own  warriors  from  this  massa- 
cre; but  he  could  not  control  the  Senecas  nor 
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the  still  worse  Tories,  and  some  of  the  murders 
were  the  most  shocking  in  the  history  of  the 
l\evt>lutioii.'  Most  of  the  captive  settlers  were 
shortly  set  free  and  let  go  where  they  would  or 
could,  by  Butler,  who  took  credit  to  himself  for 
comj^assion  and  not  warring  against  women  and 
children ;  but  the  Indians  kept  several  of  both  and 
nnirdered  some  on  the  way,  and  it  seems  probable 
that  his  own  family's  ])eing  in  American  power 
stimuhited  his  not  enervating  humanity. 

But  there  was  no  fuither  campaign  in  the 
North  worth  calling  such  from  now  till  the  end 
of  the  war.  Washington  and  Clinton  merely  neu- 
tralized each  other,  neither  one  able  to  cease  vigi- 
hmce  or  draw  off  his  troops  till  Washington's 
grand  stroke  at  the  last,  neither  able  to  strike  at 
the  other.  Washington's  army  held  in  the  Brit- 
ish l)>  a  girdle  of  cantonments  from  Danbury, 
Connecticut,  to  Eliza])ethtown,  New  Jersey.  It 
was  ill  much  ])etter  comfort  than  formerly,  as 
Heaumarcliais  liad  .succeeded  in  getting  a  fair  sup- 
])ly  of  clothing  to  it,  and  the  commissary  depart- 
ment was  at  last  decently  managed;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  dreadful  depreciation  of  currency  had 
practically  annihilated  its  pay,  and  there  was  great 
distress  for  almost  every  necessary  of  life  but  the 
liarcst  needs  of  food  and  clothing. 


'  The  most  dastardly  rrinift  was  by  a  Tory,  wlio  fonnd  a  father 
tryiDR  to  revive  the  upark  of  life  loft  in  his  mangled  little  f?irl,  the 
only  one  not  dead  of  Beveral  mnrdered  children,  and  at  once  finished 
BlanRhtfrinR  lior.  On  the  otln-r  hand,  one  of  Bmnt'H  Indians  saved  an 
old  man's  life  out  of  comiMWsion. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 


THE  WEST  AND  THE  REVOLUTION 


The  dozen  years  after  the  conquest  of  Canada 
were  an  era  of  extraordinary  growth  in  American 
population.  Freed  from  the  constant  dread  of 
war  with  the  French,  and  of  their  inspiring  and 
aiding  the  murderous  outbreaks  of  the  savages, 
the  colonists  began  to  spread  out  and  occupy  re- 
gions previously  regarded  as  too  dangerous.  The 
swarming  sons  of  the  prolific  New  England  fami- 
lies, virile,  ambitious,  and  stinted,  irresistibly 
overflowed  the  chartered  limits  of  their  provinces. 

Those  of  Connecticut  were  far  in  the  lead :  they 
had  less  territory  than  those  of  Massachusetts  or 
New  Hampshire,  and  outnumbered  manyf  old  those 
of  Rhode  Island.  They  moved  by  hundreds  into 
the  green  valleys  of  that  northwestern  region 
named  by  the  French  the  Verdant  Mountains,  with 
lesser  bodies  from  the  other  provinces,  and  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  future  State  of  Vermont,  under 
the  royal  grant  to  New  Hampshire.  By  royal 
selfishness  and  ignorance  combined,  this  was  later 
taken  away  and  given  to  New  York;  and  the 
authorities  of  that  province,  not  content  with 
endeavoring  to  extend  its  jurisdiction  over  "the 
Grants,"  which  was  its  legal  right  and  would^not 
have  been  resisted,  undertook  to  force  the  existent 
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settlers  to  buy  their  properties  over  again  or  yield 
them  11})  to  New  York  grantees.  This  the  Green 
Mountain  Boys  resisted  to  the  death,  or  rather 
the  Beech  Seal  over  the  backs  of  the  New  York 
surveyors  and  claimants.  We  have  told  of  their 
declaration  of  independence. 

But  the  lands  even  of  this  section  were  too 
limited  and  hard  to  satisf}'  the  needs  of  the  Con- 
necticut farmers.  They  had  an  eye  to  the  superb 
lands  west  of  the  Pennsylvania  settlements,  kept 
a  wilderness  by  the  Penns  in  order  some  time  to 
lease  it  in  great  feudal  manors.  With  the  real 
though  not  avowed  help  of  the  colony,  they  sent 
an  organized  emigration  thither,  so  solid  and  reso- 
lute that  the  trivial  bodyguard  the  Penns  could 
call  to  their  aid  was  a  straw  against  a  torrent— es- 
pecially as  it  had  the  passive  sjnnpathy  of  most 
Pennsylvanians  themselves  and  the  active  help  of 
a  good  many.  Its  story  has  been  briefly  told  under 
Pennsylvania;  and  the  story  of  its  horrible  fate 
and  temporary  extermination  in  the  Revolution 
has  been  given  only  a  few  ])ages  ago. 

But  the  overs])ill  was  not  confined  to  New 
England:  it  was  general  throughout  the  colonies. 
A  universal  tide  set  in  toward  the  west.  Georgia, 
the  Carrdinas,  Virginia,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania, 
and  New  York,  all  particij)ated.  European  emi- 
grants also  came  over,  and  swiftly  melted  into 
the  mass  of  ritizens.  Many  British  officers  had 
become  infatuated  with  America  and  its  oppor- 
tunities while  serving  against  the  French,  and  now 
resigning  their  commissif)iis,  organized  colonies 
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mainly  of  time-expired  soldiers,  and  formed  new 
settlements.    In  the  Revolution  these  men  very 
generally  took  sides  with  the  Americans,  form- 
ing themselves  into  battalions  for  the  protection  soldiers 
of  the  border. 

Of  these  westward  impulses,  that  ultimately 
most  important  was  the  one  which  led  to  the  peo- 
pling of  Kentucky  and  the  Illinois  country.  The 
policy  of  the  English  government  for  the  decade  tries  to 
after  the  treaty  of  1763  was  to  confine  white  set-  [^^en^* 
tlement  in  perpetuity  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
The  pretext  was  to  keep  order  and  do  justice  to 
the  Indians;  the  actual  reasons  were  to  keep  the 
colonies  "in  a  due  subordination  to  and  depend- 
ence upon  the  mother  country,"  and  to  prevent  a 
decrease  of  the  fur  trade,  "to  the  prejudice"  of 
which  "all  colonizing  in  its  nature  operates." 
Thus  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations  in 
1772,  by  its  president  Lord  Hillsborough,  in 
refusing  a  land  grant  on  the  Ohio.  But  Frank- 
lin wrote  a  pamphlet  in  reply,  so  powerful  that 
the  Privy  Council  allowed  the  grant  and  reversed  reversed 
the  government's  long-time  policy. 

Still  the  government  wished  to  keep  the  con- 
trol of  the  new  territory  in  its  own  hands;  and 
Lord  Dunmore  when  appointed  governor  of  Vir-  Dvmmore 
ginia  was  specially  instructed  to  veto  the  col-  and 
ony's  claims  west  of  the  mountains.    But  in  Ji^^^^ 
1773  he  became  himself  a  partner  in  two  huge 
purchases  from  the  Indians,  at  the  Ohio  Falls 
(Louisville)  and  opposite  Cincinnati,  and  stretched 
Virginia's  bounds  indefinitely  westward. 
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Pittsburg-,  well  within  the  Peniis.ylvania  char- 
ter, was  made  the  ra living-point  for  western  emi- 
gration and  the  central  depot  of  the  A'ast  Indian 
trade  thereabout.  Dunmore  was  rapidly  becoming 
an  emi)ire-builder  of  boundless  vision.  Suddenly 
he  extended  Virginia's  jurisdiction  over  a  large 
well-settled  section  of  Pennsylvania;  and  through 
his  land-jobbing  agent,  John  Connolly,  a  native  of 
the  i)rovince,  ordered  the  assembling  of  the  militia. 
This  was  done  with  the  entire  good-will  and  prob- 
ably at  the  suggestion  of  the  annexed  inhabitants, 
who  always  chafed  at  the  Quaker  championship 
of  the  Indians;  and  Dunmore  treated  the  Penn- 
sylvania protests  with  haughtiness.  The  Virginia 
Burgesses,  however,  would  not  sanction  this  ag- 
gression, which  England  would  be  sure  to  disallow ; 
but  they  su]iported  the  extension  west,  which 
interfered  with  none  but  Indians. 

Meanwhile,  despite  the  failure  of  ambitious 
schemes  for  organized  colonization,  hundreds  of 
pioneers  were  squatting  singly  or  in  settlements 
not  only  in  Kentucky,  but  beyond  the  Ohio  and 
on  the  Illinois  plains.  Among  others  employed 
and  encouraged  by  Dunmore  was  a  young  man 
named  Daniel  Boone,  a  Pennsylvanian  of  Quaker 
family,  lie  had  removed  at  eighteen  with  his 
father  to  the  banks  of  the  Yadkin  in  North  Caro- 
lina, became  a  noted  huntsman,  and  married  Re- 
becca, daughter  of  William  Bryan,  a  prosperous 
neighbor  farmer.  Three  of  her  brothers  later 
founded  Bryan's  Station  (near  the  present  Lex- 
ington, Kentucky),  which  became  the  centre  of 
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attack  from  the  British  and  Indians  during  the 

"  1764-73 

war  that  followed.  For  some  years  he  farmed  and 
hmited  uneventfully— except  for  "cilling  bars"  slavery 

^  <=■  degrades 

and  the  like;  but  the  gradual  influx  of  well-to-do  free 
slaveholding  planters  formed  an  aristocracy  and  planners 
reduced  his  class  to  the  status  of  ''poor  whites," 
a  degrading  and  unbearable  distinction  to  men  of 
any  spirit. 

In  1764  Boone  and  three  or  four  others,  two  his 
brothers-in-law,  in  the  interest  of  a  land  scheme 
penetrated  as  far  as  Rockcastle  Creek,  a  branch  Boone 
of  the  Cumberland,  within  the  present  Kentucky; 
the  first  white  men  to  set  foot  on  this  forbidden  tncky 
Indian  ground.  Their  glowing  accounts  of  land 
and  springs  and  timber  and  game  enkindled  imme- 
diate desire  to  verify  them;  numbers  of  others 
followed,  and  declared  their  descriptions  far 
understated.  But  Boone 's  work  and  his  increasing 
family  prevented  him  from  making  another  trip 
west  till  May  1769,  when  as  the  chosen  leader  of 
five  companions  he  gained  central  Eastern  Ken- 

.  ^  Second 

tucky,  m  the  present  Morgan  County.  It  was  trip  and 
nearly  two  years  before  he  again  reached  home. 
In  that  time  he  had  tasted  neither  bread  nor  salt, 
had  lost  six  companions  (others  having  joined), 
been  captive  to  the  Indians,  and  spent  many 
months  alone  in  the  wilderness.  This  might  have 
satisfied  him ;  but  he  was  fully  determined  to  take 
his  family  to,  and  make  his  future  home  in,  the 
new  rich  region  of  glorious  hunting,  fertile  soil, 
and  no  contemptuous  upper  class.  On  Septem-  settle 
ber  25,  1773,  he  and  his  brother  Squire  and  their 
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families  set  out  from  the  Yadkin,  with  a  drove  of 
(x-t  Dec.    pack-horses  carrying  their  stores,  and  themselves 
driving  several  milch  cows. 

At  Powell's  Valley  they  were  joined  and  heart- 
ened by  five  families  and  forty  well-anned  men; 
MaMMre  i)ut  at  Cumberland  Gap  a  shocking  disaster  fell 
''^B^e^B  "pon  the  little  colony  and  drove  them  back  to  civ- 
ilized  security  again.  The  defile  was  notedly 
perilous;  but  the  Indians  thereabout  had  com- 
mitted no  outrages  for  some  time,  and  seven  youths 
and  boys  attending  the  cows  were  loitering  in  the 
rear  of  the  i)arty  to  let  them  graze.  Suddenly  a 
rifie  volley  blazed  from  a  hazel  thicket;  six  of  the 
boys  fell  dead  and  were  inunediately  scalped,  while 
the  seventh,  a  little  fellow  without  gun  or  hatchet, 
ran  screaming  along  the  trail  till  he  met  the  armed 
men  summoned  by  the  firing  and  the  Indian  yells. 
The  Indians  had  disai)peared  when  they  came  up; 
but  the  Ijereaved  families  dared  go  no  farther  into 
such  dangers,  and  retreated  to  the  Clinch  River 
settlements  in  Virginia. 

This  massacre  directly  l)rought  on  the  famous 
Dunmore's  War,  one  ei)isode  of  which  is  immortal 
in  poj)ular  memory.  It  was  found  to  have  been 
Tenged  committed  by  a  roving  band  of  Cherokees;  as  that 
nation  was  not  at  war  with  the  whites,  Dunmore 
demanded  the  surrender  of  the  perpetrators  for 
punishment.  The  chiefs  shuffled  the  responsibility 
to  other  tril)es;  at  length  one  of  the  culi)rits  was 
pointed  out  at  a  frontier  horse-race  to  the  father 
of  one  of  the  murdered  boys,  who  at  once  shot  him 
dead.   The  whites  upheld  the  act,  and  the  Indians 
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began  murdering  stragglers  all  along  the  frontier. 
They  killed  eight  men  in  a  few  weeks;  and  the 
Shawnees  in  February  1774  murdered  the  crew 
of  a  trading  canoe  on  the  Ohio  and  distributed  the 
goods  among  themselves.  Shortly  afterward  they 
stole  several  other  such  canoes;  and  Michael 
Cresap  (cres'-op),  a  noted  Indian-trader  with  a 
post  on  the  Ohio  near  Wheeling,  recovered  them 
by  a  battle  with  one  killed  on  each  side. 

By  this  time  it  was  known  that  the  Cherokees 
and  other  western  tribes  were  exchanging  mes- 
sages for  a  combined  attack  on  the  white  settle- 
ments; and  a  general  warning  was  sent  out  by 
Connolly  from  Pittsburg.  This  was  taken  by 
Cresap  and  his  company  for  authorization  to  fore- 
stall the  savages,  especially  as  the  latter  had  been 
carrying  on  war  for  months;  and  on  the  26th  of 
April  some  of  them  stalked  a  canoe  on  the  Ohio 
containing  two  Indians  and  a  white  man,  and 
killed  the  former.  On  the  30th  five  Delaware  and 
Shawnee  warriors  and  their  women,  encamped 
near  Yellow  Creek  at  the  present  Wellsville,  Ohio, 
were  enticed  across  the  river  to  a  trading  post, 
made  drunk,  and  all  butchered ;  two  others  coming 
to  look  them  up  were  shot  on  landing;  five  more 
following  in  a  canoe  turned  to  flee,  but  were  fired 
on,  two  killed  and  two  wounded.  A  race  war  with- 
out quarter  was  begun:  in  the  last  ten  days  of 
April  thirteen  Indians  were  kiUed  in  that  locality 
alone,  and  sometimes  their  corpses  buried  by  their 
friends  were  dug  up,  torn  in  pieces,  and  flung  up 
in  the  trees. 
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Among  the  iimrdered  women  were  several  rela- 
tives of  the  famous  Mingo  chief  Tahgahjute;  son 
of  the  Cayuga  chief  Shikcllamy,  and  given  the 
Knglish  name  Logan  after  William  Penn's  friend 
James  Logan,  whose  visit  to  the  Indians  of  Cones- 
toga  had  made  him  greatly  beloved  and  revered. 
About  the  same  time  Logan's  cabin  on  Yellow 
Creek  was  burned  in  liis  al)senee  and  the  rest  of 
his  family  murdered,  by  a  gang  of  worthless 
tlrunkcn  whites.  No  more  insane  or  unprovoked 
outrage  could  have  been  committed  than  this  cow- 
ardly crime.  He  was  the  stanchest  of  friends  to 
the  whites,  and  had  steadily  thrown  his  powerful 
influence  to  restrain  his  race;  in  this  very  war  he 
could  and  would  have  saved  immense  loss  and  be- 
reavement. He  had  been  reared  on  the  Susque-  • 
hanna  under  Moravian  influences,  and  educated  in 
their  school;  settled  near  Reedsville,  Pennsyl- 
vania; was  chosen  chief  by  the  Mingoes;  and 
became  not  only  of  great  Indian  consideration,  but 
a  high  favorite  among  the  whites  in  western  Penn- 
sylvania and  neighboring  Virginia,  distinguished 
for  ability,  diaracter,  and  generosity.  One  old 
frontiersman  declai-ed  that  Logan  was  the  best 
man  he  ever  met,  red  or  white. 

It  was  this  no])le  man  and  unwavering  ally, 
—settled  on  the  Ohio  for  a  few  years  past,— whose 
household  was  now  exterminated  by  the  whites. 
He  laid  the  act  to  Cresap,  and  sent  him  a  challenge; 
then,  his  friendship  for  the  whites  changed  to 
deadly  hatred,  went  on  the  war-path,  a  brand  of 
destruction.   At  the  head  of  a  like  party  he  burst 
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into  the  heart  of  the  settlements,  taking  no  less 
than  thirty  scalps  with  his  own  hands.  His  allies 
were  even  more  successful.  A  Shawnaee  chief  on  a 
raid  from  the  Allegheny  to  the  northwest  corner 
of  Tennessee  brought  back  forty  scalps  personally 
taken  from  men,  women,  and  children.  Great 
numbers  of  the  pioneer  families  fled  from  the  bor- 
der to  the  older  settlements. 

Dunmore  ordered  all  the  border  militia  under 
arms.  Boone  was  made  a  captain  and  placed  in 
command  of  several  frontier  stations.  Other  men 
subsequently  famous  were  called  into  service. 
Daniel  Morgan,  part  of  his  distinguished  career 
already  told,  was  one.  A  teamster  who  had  saved 
many  helpless  wounded  at  Braddock's  defeat, 
serving  through  that  war  and  then  in  Pontiac's, 
he  had  settled  on  a  farm  at  ''Soldiers'  Rest"  near 
Winchester,  and  now  came  in  at  the  head  of  a 
company  of  riflemen,  to  be  world-famous  a  little 
later.  Another  celebrity  was  General  Andrew 
Lewis;  the  son  of  a  Donegal  farmer  of  Huguenot 
blood  who  had  killed  his  landlord  in  resisting  eject- 
ment, and  fled  to  America.  He  had  been  a  major 
in  Washington's  regiment  in  1754,  surrendered 
with  him  at  Fort  Necessity,  was  with  him  at  Brad- 
dock's  defeat,  headed  the  "Sandy  Creek  expedi- 
tion" of  1756,  and  was  taken  prisoner  in  Grant's 
attempt  to  capture  Fort  Duquesne.  He  was  now 
commissioned  brigadier-general  of  the  Virginia 
forces.  Later  he  was  to  defeat  his  present  chief 
Dunmore  at  GujTin's  Island,  and  fill  other  im- 
portant posts.    John  Sevier,  Evan  Shelby,  and 
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James  Robertson,  the  latter  a  eonipanion  of  Boone, 
were  aiuonjj:  the  other  Revohitionary  notabilities 
who  served  here. 

In  Sei)teniber  1774,  while  the  clans  were  gath- 
ering from  the  southwest,  Duumore  repaired  to 
Pittsburg  and  renewed  treaties  of  peace  with  the 
Delawares  and  the  Six  Nations.  Then,  without 
waiting  for  Lewis'  eomniand,  he  ])roeeeded  down 
the  Ohio  with  about  1200  men  including  Morgan's, 
and  invaded  the  territory  of  the  formidable  Shaw^- 
nees;  they  who  l)oasted  of  killing  ten  white  men 
to  the  other  tribes'  one,  and  undei-  their  celebrated 
chief  Cornstalk  were  now  ])re])aring  to  make  a 
clean  sweej)  of  the  border  settlements,  and  restore 
them  to  the  deer  and  the  buffalo.  TTe  found  their 
villages  all  vacant— a  gloomy  omen.  The  admi- 
rable strategy  of  Cornstalk,  whose  generalship 
throughout  would  haA  c  done  credit  to  any  civilized 
commander,  had  led  them  with  the  Mingoes  and 
the  Delawares  through  the  forest  far  in  his  rear, 
to  fall  u))on  Lewis'  army  before  it  could  join  him. 
Under  this  skillful  chief  the  divided  forces  might 
well  have  been  se])arately  wiped  out,  and  the  set- 
tlements for  the  time  obliterated. 

On  the  6th  of  October  Lewis'  command,  close 
upon  1100  men,  encamped  on  the  wide  densely 
wooded  peninsula  where  the  Kanawha  joins  the 
Ohio.  Its  fat  deer  and  wild  turkeys  and  other 
game  won  it  directly  the  name  of  Point  Pleasant. 
Lewis  had  expected  to  meet  Dunmore  there,  and 
was  grievously  disappointed  at  having  no  word 
from  him ;  presuming  that  he  was  approaching  on 
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the  Ohio,  and  totally  unsuspecting  any  Indian 
assault,  the  men  remained  carelessly  in  camp  for 
four  days,  hunting  for  sport,  scarcely  guarding 
the  camp  at  night,  and  scattering  at  their  own  will. 
It  was  blind  luck  added  to  native  skill  and  courage 
that  saved  them  from  annihilation. 

On  the  night  of  the  9th  Cornstalk's  savage 
army  crossed  the  Ohio  unsuspected,  formed  them- 
selves in  military  order,  and  early  in  the  morning 
stole  through  the  woods  on  the  mostly  sleeping 
camp.  When  almost  within  rifle  range,  they  came 
suddenly  upon  two  youths  ranging  the  Ohio  banks 
in  quest  of  deer ;  one  was  instantly  shot,  the  other 
escaped  and  alarmed  his  comrades.  About  the 
same  time  Robertson  and  Sevier,  self -posted  senti- 
nels, discovered  and  reported  the  danger ;  the  shot 
had  already  roused  the  army,  and  Lewis  hastily 
formed  his  force  into  two  divisions  under  his 
brother  Charles  and  Thomas  Fleming,  and  sent 
them  forward  to  engage,  holding  a  strong  reserve 
in  camp— a  wise  precaution.  The  advancing 
troops  were  shortly  met  with  a  volley  from  the 
timber  that  mortally  wounded  Charles  Lewis  and 
killed  several  others,  and  the  men  fell  back  in  a 
panic.  Soon  reinforced  from  the  reserve,  they 
held  their  ground  and  the  battle  became  general 
and  unflinching,  both  sides  fighting  behind  trees 
scarce  sixty  feet  apart ;  Cornstalk  alone  came  into 
the  open  with  disdain  of  cover,  encouraging  his 
warriors.  Whenever  one  of  either  side  fell,  some 
from  the  other  would  rush  out  to  take  his  scalp, 
for  the  borderers  were  as  fierce  as  the  Indians; 
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and  to  Sine  it  others  would  spring  out,  and  des- 
perate encounters  took  place  with  the  knife  and 
tomahawk. 

Until  noon  the  battle  raged  without  cessation ; 
tlien  the  Indians  gave  back  and  formed  a  new  line 
across  the  point  from  river  to  river.  Fleming's 
men  pushed  close  after  them,  cautiously  thrust 
forth  a  number  of  caps  on  the  ends  of  rifles,  let 
them  fall  when  shot  through,  and  instantly  shot 
or  knifed  the  savages  who  leapt  forw^ard  to  secure 
the  scalps,  adding  many  such  ghastly  trophies  to 
their  own  belts.  But  they  had  advanced  beyond 
their  own  lines,  and  were  soon  henuned  in  by 
superior  numbers.  The  Indians  made  wilder  ef- 
forts than  ever  to  destroy  them;  twice  Fleming 
led  desperate  charges  to  break  the  inclosing  circle, 
and  was  three  times  wounded  and  carried  from  the 
ticld.  But  in  the  afternoon  both  sides  slackened 
tlieir  tire,  which  ceased  at  sunset,  and  in  the  night 
the  savages  recrossed  the  Ohio  and  fled  w^estward. 

The  victory  of  the  frontiersmen  was  not  only 
complete,  l)ut  it  was  one  of  the  decisive  contests 
of  America;  it  was  the  last  pitched  battle  for  the 
frontiers  till  Tecumseh's  time,  and  it  gave  the  cen- 
tral West  to  civilization,  though  it  was  Clark  who 
gave  it  to  the  re])ublic.  It  was  purchased  })y  a  loss 
of  fifty  killed  outright  and  eighty  wounded,  some 
of  whom  died  later.  That  of  the  Indians  was  never 
known,  foi-  they  carried  away  all  their  dead  they 
could  to  prevent  their  being  scalped.  So  dismayed 
were  they  at  their  dreadful  decimation  that  they 
did  not  fcase  flight  till  the  Scioto  was  between 
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themselves  and  the  foe,  and  they  had  no  further 
heart  for  war  or  hope  of  reclaiming  the  land. 

A  day  or  two  later  Lewis  received  a  reinforce- 
ment of  300  men;  and  having  orders  at  last  from 
Dunmore,  left  a  garrison  there  and  marched  to 
meet  his  chief  at  Camp  Charlotte  (seven  miles 
south  of  Circleville),  where  Dunmore  received  a 
delegation  of  chiefs  suing  for  peace.  The  Shaw- 
nees  agreed  to  surrender  all  their  prisoners  and 
stolen  horses  and  other  property,  give  hostages, 
molest  no  more  boats  on  the  Ohio  and  hunt  no 
more  south  of  it,  and  regulate  their  trade  by  the 
instructions  of  the  King's  officers.  This  treaty— 
which  the  Indians  neither  kept  nor  intended  to 
keep— extended  the  territory  of  Virginia  to  em- 
brace all  Kentucky,  a  part  of  Tennessee,  and  the 
great-  northwestern  region. 

Logan  had  fought  bravely  and  taken  several 
scalps  at  Point  Pleasant,  but  he  would  take  no 
part  in  the  peace  proceedings.  His  brother-in-law 
John  Gibson,  who  had  fought  against  him  in  the 
battle,— an  Indian-trader  subsequently  a  Conti- 
nental general  and  governor  of  Indiana,— was  sent 
to  ask  his  attendance  at  the  council;  Logan  led 
the  way  from  his  cabin  to  the  woods,  seated  himself 
on  a  log,  and  gave  his  answer  in  a  strain  of  elo- 
quence and  pathos  that  are  of  undying  memory.^ 


*  "I  appeal  to  any  white  man  to  say  if  he  ever  entered  Logan's 
cabin  hungry,  and  he  gave  him  not  meat ;  if  he  ever  came  cold  and 
naked,  and  he  clothed  him  not.  During  the  course  of  the  last  long  and 
bloody  war,  Logan  remained  idle  in  his  cabin,  an  advocate  for  peace. 
Such  was  my  love  for  the  whites  that  my  people  pointed  as  they  passed, 
and  said,  '  Logan  is  the  friend  of  white  men.'   I  had  even  thought  to 
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This  stamping  out  of  the  organized  Indian 
resistance,  though  isohited  murders  were  still 
thick,  gave  new  life  to  the  westeni  settlements, 
tucky    ^vhich  soon  began  to  expand  with  greater  vigor 
founded    than  evsr.    Within  a  few  months  a  new  common- 
wealth was  born,  the  new  settlements  in  which 
soon  attained  an  importance  sufficient  to  make 
their  intluence  felt  during  the  war  for  independ- 
ence.   On  the  1st  of  April,  1773,  Boone  with  his 
family  and  an  emigrant  ])artv  reached  the  Ken- 
tucky River  northwest  of  the  present  Richmond, 
Madison  C'ounty,  after  being  twice  assailed  by 
Indians  and  four  killed  besides  some  wounded; 
decided  to  settle  there,  and  built  a  palisaded  log 
At    fort.    This  first  permanent  Kentucky  settlement 
^J^^    was  called  Boones])oroug}i ;  a  small  to\Mi  grew  up, 
and  the  first  legislative  Assembly  of  the  West  was 
held  there.    But  it  gradually  vanished,  and  the 
site  of  Kentucky's  first  capital  is  now  farm  land. 

Shortly  afterward  Colonel  Robert  Patterson 
with  a  party  chose  a  site  for  a  settlement;  while 
the  surveyors  were  at  work  came  the  news  of  the 

havf!  livo<l  witli  yon.  hut  for  Hie  injarioK  of  one  m;m.  Oolonol  Oresap, 
the  hist  ppriii^f.  in  cold  blood  and  unprovoked,  murdered  all  the  rela- 
tioiiH  of  Jjofinn,  not  even  sparing  my  women  and  children.  There  runs 
not  a  cln>p  of  my  bl<H)d  in  tlie  veins  of  any  liviuf;  creature.  Tins  called 
on  me  for  reven)re.  I  Iiave  souplit  it;  I  liave  killed  many;  I  have  fully 
glutte<l  my  vengeance;  for  my  country  I  rejoice  at  the  beams  of  peace. 
But  do  not  liarbor  u  thonglit  tliat  mine  is  the  joy  of  fear.  Logan  never 
felt  fear.  He  will  not  turn  on  liis  heel  to  Pave  Iiis  life.  Who  is  there 
to  mourn  for  Logan? — Not  one." 

Thiji  undoubtedly  owes  some  of  itfi  exact  wording  to  Gibson,  as  two 
TopoTtn  of  it  from  his  memory  vary  a  good  dfid ;  but  that  in  substance  it 
iH  genuine  cannot  l»t!  doubted.  The  Bil)lical  sentences  are  natural  to 
line  eilocated  in  Moravian  schools.  Logan,  however,  was  mistaken 
alK)at  Crewap'B  agency  in  munlering  his  family  at  Yellow  Oreek. 
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battle  of  Lexington,  and  its  name  was  given  to 
the  to\^Ti.  Others  rapidly  followed,  not  only  in 
Kentucky,  but  in  the  territory  now  embraced 
within  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  nearly  all  then 
claimed  by  Virginia.  Most  of  these  not  only  main- 
tained their  existence  throughout  the  Revolution- 
ary War,  but  assisted  materially  in  that  contest, 
and  remained  afterward  as  a  nucleus  around  which 
the  great  States  of  the  Mississippi  VaUey  were 
built.  The  pioneers  of  this  region  have  been  un- 
fairly left  out  of  account  in  the  struggle  for 
liberty;  very  much  of  its  glory  belongs  to  them. 
Their  battles  with  the  British  and  Indians  were 
not  only  of  high  importance  in  their  bearing  on 
the  final  result,— as  keeping  a  formidable  horde 
of  mingled  savagery  from  falling  on  the  flank  of 
those  engaged  on  the  main  theatre  of  action,— 
])ut  they  kept  the  whole  country  west  of  the  Al- 
leghanies  from  being  a  new  set  of  English  colo- 
nies, to  bar  United  States  expansion  and  breed 
a  new  war. 

To  the  Kentuckians  belongs  also  the  honor  of 
taking  an  early  step  in  the  direction  of  American 
independence.  This  interesting  measure  was  en- 
acted by  a  convention  or  "legislature"  of  eighteen 
pioneer  delegates— among  them  Richard  Hender- 
son, Daniel  Boone,  Richard  Callaway,  Thomas 
Slaughter,  John  Floyd,  James  Harrod,  and  Will- 
iam Bryan— at  Boone's  Fort  on  May  23,  1775. 
It  assembled  under  a  large  ehn-tree  overhanging 
the  unfinished  stockade ;  organized  by  an  Anglican 
clergyman's  reading  a  prayer,  and  appointed  a 
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committee  to  draft  resolutions,  Richard  Callaway 
chairiiuui  — a  man  of  education,  i)robal)ly  their 
chief  authoi-.  These,  unanimously  adopted,  as- 
serted their  purpose  to  organize  a  new  province; 
declared  that  "all  power  is  originally  in  the  peo- 
ple, and  therefore  no  doubt  should  be  felt  as  to 
the  ethcacy  of  any  laws  they  may  be  pleased  to 
make";  and  that  "we  have  a  right  as  a  political 
body,  without  giving  umbrage  to  Great  Britain 
or  any  of  the  colonies,  to  frame  rules  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  our  little  society."  It  was  named 
Transylvania— later  changed  to  the  better  because 
native  name  of  Kentucky;  rules  for  its  govern- 
ment were  enacted  on  "the  happy  pattern  of  the 
English  laws";  courts  of  justice,  and  militia  bod- 
ies for  defense  against  British  and  Indians,  were 
fonned.  ^Vnnual  elections,  sole  popular  control  of 
raising  and  disbursing  taxes,  salaries  fixed  by 
statute,  land-offices  to  be  always  open,  judges  ap- 
pointed by  the  proprietors  but  responsible  to  the 
people,  entire  religious  freedom,  were  other  de- 
tails. A  government  was  at  once  organized,  with 
Henderson  president,  and  Boone's  Fort  the  cap- 
ital. 

Henderson  had  been  an  associate  justice  of  the 
North  Carolina  Superior  Court,  driven  out  of  the 
Hillsborough  court-house  by  the  rioters  in  Sep- 
teml)er  1770,  and  soon  after  resigned;  elected 
judge  of  the  State  Superior  Court  when  the  prov- 
ince revolted  in  1775,  he  declined  on  account  of 
liaving  organized  the  Transylvania  Company  and 
removed  thither.    The  company,  through  Boone, 
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bought  from  the  Cherokees  in  March  1775  all  the 
land  south  of  the  Ohio  and  between  the  Cumber- 
land Mountains  and  River,— nearly  all  the  present 
Kentucky;  Virginia  disallowed  it  as  an  invasion 
of  her  chartered  rights,  but  indemnified  the  Com- 
pany and  its  actually  settled  pioneers  by  a  tract 
twelve  miles  square  on  the  Ohio  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Green  River,  where  Henderson  town  and 
county  were  established.  Neither  the  Cherokees 
nor  any  of  the  various  other  tribes  north  and 
south  who  claimed  it,  however,  ever  occupied  a 
foot  of  it,  even  as  a  recognized  hunting  preserve; 
for  they  fought  each  other  for  its  possession  as 
ferociously  as  they  afterwards  fought  the  whites. 
The  Cherokee  chief  Oconostota  is  said  to  have 
remarked  to  Henderson,  after  the  purchase,  that 
he  had  bought  a  fine  country,  but  might  find  some 
little  difficulty  in  occupying  it. 

We  now  come  to  the  world-famed  expedition 
of  George  Rogers  Clark,  by  which  he  gave  his 
country  an  empire.  Clark  was  a  Virginian,  a 
schoolfellow  of  Madison  and  through  life  a  warm 
friend  of  Jefferson.  He  followed  Boone  into  Dun- 
more 's  War  in  1774,  and  into  Kentucky  in  1775; 
became  a  major  of  militia  the  next  year,  and  was 
sent  to  Williamsburg  to  ask  the  very  moderate 
supply  of  500  pounds  of  powder  for  the  western 
settlements.  The  Virginia  authorities  would  not 
give  it  up;  and  Clark  angrily  said  that  "a  country 
not  worth  defending  was  not  worth  claiming," 
whereupon  they  furnished  the  powder.  It  was 
carried  on  pack-horses  to  the  Monongahela,  thence 
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dcnvii  the  Ohio  to  Three  Islands  (near  Maysville), 
and  again  packed  to  Harrodsburg  as  a  distributing 
point.  Part  of  it  helped  Clark  to  repel  an  Indian 
attack  on  the  fort  there  in  1777,  with  such  skill 
that  he  was  made  a  Continental  lieutenant-colonel. 

Clark  now  conceived  the  idea  of  conquering  the 
Illinois  country,  and  breaking  up  the  British  force 
with  its  den  at  Detroit,  whence  were  organized 
and  sent  out  nearly  all  the  Indian  plundering  and 
scalping  expeditions  against  the  western  settle- 
ments. During  the  next  winter  he  sent  two  spies 
to  \  isit  the  chief  Illinois  settlements  and  report. 
This  old  French  district— with  towns  and  trading 
posts  at  Vincennes  on  the  Wabash,  at  Kaskaskia, 
St.  Louis,  and  Cahokia  on  the  Mississippi,  and 
smaller  ones  elsewhere— had  nothing  to  hold  it  to 
Bi'itain  l)iit  small  garrisons  at  the  chief  points; 
and  those  often  composed  of  French  ex-officers 
and  i)i  ivates,  who  would  risk  no  blood  for  her. 
As  in  Canada,  England  had  let  the  French  popu- 
lation manage  their  own  affairs,  and  they  would 
not  personally  fight  against  her,  but  they  did  not 
like  her  and  neither  would  they  aid  her;  they  would 
welcome  the  Americans  as  deliverers,  and  a  small 
force  of  determined  men  could  easily  sweep  the 
whole  district,  was  the  report  of  the  agents. 

Clark  at  once  set  out  for  Virginia  and  laid  his 
plans  before  Patrick  Henry,  just  re-elected  gov- 
ernor, who  warmly  approved  them;  as  did  Mason 
and  Jefferson,  who  had  the  House  authorize  the 
governor  to  aid  "any  expedition  against  their 
western  enemies."    Clark  was  also  given  ample 
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funds;  proceeded  to  the  Kanawha  district,  and 
soon  enlisted  150  hardy  volunteers,  another  hun- 
dred shortly  coming  from  Kentucky.  The  whole 
were  gathered  on  an  island  opposite  Louisville, 
drilled  and  kept  in  barracks  built  for  them,  and 
corn  and  vegetables  planted  for  fall  and  winter 
food— whence  the  name  "Corn  Island." 

On  the  24th  of  June,  1778,  leaving  a  small  gar- 
rison at  the  island,  Clark  set  out  with  130  men 
to  conquer  the  Northwest;  they  canoed  down  the 
Ohio  to  the  deserted  French  Fort  Massac,  in  south- 
ern Illinois,  then  marched  overland  to  Kaskaskia, 
There  was  not  a  white  or  even  Indian  settlement 
on  the  road,  and  during  the  latter  part  of  their 
six-days'  journey  they  were  wholly  without  food 
save  what  they  shot.  On  the  evening  of  the  Fourth 
of  July  they  came  in  sight  of  Kaskaskia ;  waiting 
for  darkness,  they  rushed  into  the  town  and  cap- 
tured it  without  opposition  or  bloodshed.  Roche- 
blave  the  commandant  was  a  Frenchman,  he  had 
but  a  handful  of  men,  and  for  both  reasons  had 
no  disposition  to  resist.  The  people  welcomed  the 
Americans  with  open  arms;  feasted  them  royally, 
and  the  conquerors  crowned  the  victory  by  paying 
liberally  for  everything  they  wished.  From  that 
moment  the  French  were  Americans  heart  and 
soul.  By  their  mediation  also  Clark  was  enabled 
to  make  treaties  of  amity  with  the  principal  Ind- 
ian tribes  of  the  region.  He  sent  Captain  Bowman 
with  a  smaU  company  to  take  and  hold  possession 
of  Cahokia,  and  the  same  scenes  were  enacted,  as 
ever^^'here  that  the  French  dwelt.    He  probably 
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also  visited  8t.  Louis,  founded  t'ourteen  years 
before,  now  under  Spanish  eontrol;  and  regarded 
as  of  little  ini])ortanee  l)y  Kaskaskia  and  Caliokia, 
who  I'ould  not  see  why  a  town  should  be  built  on 
a  blutf,  instead  of  a  plain  where  the  streets  had 
not  to  be  graded.  Carondelet— later  called  "Empty 
Pocket"— was  thought  to  have  much  better  chances 
from  its  room  to  grow  along  the  Des  Peres. 

But  Clark's  main  thought  was  of  putting  an 
end  to  the  infernal  work  concocted  and  engineered 
at  Detroit.  Henry  Ilainilton,  its  commandant, 
lieutenant-governor  of  Quebec,  was  Germain's  and 
the  King's  most  dutiful  and  thorough-going  agent 
in  America:  he  i)aid  (though  with  nice  logic  he 
inju redly  denied  offering?)  high  rewards  for  scalps 
without  distinction  of  age  or  sex ;  hounded  on  the 
savages  to  burn  and  slaughter;  and  the  cruelties 
upon  settlements  and  prisoners  by  his  sanction,  if 
not  order,  almost  exceed  belief.  Clark  in  his  own 
words  "felt  as  never  again  in  his  life  a  fiow  of 
rage,"  and  resolved  to  move  at  once  on  Vincennes 
as  a  base  of  action.  But  Father  Gibault,  a  French 
jiric.st  at  Kaskaskia,  who  gave  zealous  co-operation 
and  wise  counsel,  dissuaded  him ;  proposing  to  go 
him.self  with  a  small  party  and  secure  the  submis- 
sion of  the  Wabash  towns  without  violence,  as  they 
would  share  the  general  French  feeling.  He  did 
so;  and  the  people  after  hearing  him  not  only  re- 
paired to  the  church  and  took  the  oath  of  alle- 
j^iance,  but  entered  heartily  into  the  plans  for 
capturing  Detroit.  This  message  was  sent  to  all 
the  tribes:   "The  King  of  France  is  come  to  life. 
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We  desire  you  to  leave  us  a  very  wide  path  for  us 
to  pass  through  your  country  to  Detroit,  for  we 
are  many  in  number,  and  we  might  chance  to  hurt 
some  of  your  young  people  with  our  swords." 

Hamilton  was  not  destitute  either  of  courage 
or  ability,  and  he  put  forth  all  his  efforts  to  coun- 
teract Clark's  sweeping  success.  By  October  he 
had  four  or  five  hundred  regulars  and  volunteers 
ready,  with  350  picked  Indian  warriors  from 
thirteen  different  tribes,  and  several  cannon;  on 
the  7th  he  started  for  Vincennes,  and  on  the  15th 
with  this  overwhelming  force  took  possession  with- 
out a  blow,  compelling  the  people  to  renounce  their 
late  oath  and  take  a  fresh  one  to  England.  He  re- 
paired and  armed  the  fortifications,  and  set  about 
collecting  a  still  larger  body  of  Indians,  to  recover 
the  lost  settlements  in  the  spring.  Within  a  few 
days  he  had  700  more  miscellaneous  savages, 
of  tribes  from  Michillimacinac  to  Louisiana,  his 
whole  force  amounting  to  some  1500;  and  to  keep 
them  busy,  he  sent  out  parties  to  burn  every  settle- 
ment and  cabin  and  kill  every  settler  found  unpro- 
tected. It  was  a  fearful  winter  for  the  colonists, 
and  large  tracts  were  deserted.  Gangs  of  the 
savages  hovered  around  Kaskaskia  and  Cahokia, 
and  Clark  had  all  the  trees  cleared  away  for  a  wide 
circuit  to  prevent  their  gaining  cover,  besides 
mounting  several  cannon.  The  Indians  therefore 
left  that  section  to  strike  an  easier  mark. 

Meanwhile  both  the  French  inhabitants  and 
the  Spanish  across  the  Mississippi  zealously  sup- 
plied them  with  provisions,  and  with  information 
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of  the  enemy's  niovenieuts.  A  nuiiiber  of  young 
FreiK'hiiien  volunteered  to  tight,  and  Clark  armed 
and  drilled  them  for  garrisons,  to  leave  his  own 
force  free  for  emergencies.  Late  in  January  a 
Sjjanish  merchant  from  Vincennes  arrived  at  Kas- 
kaskia,  bringing  news  that  Hamilton's  numerous 
bands  sent  out  to  maraud  and  block  the  Ohio  had 
left  him  not  over  eighty  men,  with  three. cannon 
and  a  few  small  swivels;-  but  that  in  the  spring  he 
meant  to  call  them  in  and  clear  the  West  of  the 
Americans.  Clark  at  once  dispatched  a  company 
of  ritlemen  in  a  small  galle}'  he  had  mounted  with 
two  four-pounders  and  four  swivels,  to  proceed  by 
the  Mississippi,  Ohio,  and  Wabash  to  within  a  few 
miles  of  Vincennes,  allowing  nothing  to  pass  them 
westward.  This'  done,  he  called  in  his  Cahokia 
riflemen,  left  the  volunteer  militia  to  guard  that 
l)lace  and  Kaskaskia,  and  set  out  straight  across 
the  southern-Illinois  peninsula  through  the  un- 
broken wilderness  for  Vincennes,  nearly  180  miles, 
with  130  men  of  iron. 

The  rivers  were  in  flood  and  tlie  liottom-lands 
under  water;  yet  in  eleven  days  the  company  were 
within  nine  miles  of  Vincennes,— fifteen  to  six- 
teen miles  a  day  loaded  with  rifles,  ammunition, 
food,  and  blankets.  Thence  on,  the  entire  distance 
was  across  the  ''drowned  lands"  of  the  Wabash, 
and  finally  the  swollen  river  itself,  wading  every 
step,  often  up  to  their  arm-])its;  six  days  it 
took  them,  almost  without  food,  sleeping  at 
night  on  hammocks  of  earth.  Only  the  unusu- 
allv  warm  season  saved  them  from  perishing;  the 
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boats  accompanying  them  picked  up  those  ex- 
hausted and  likely  to  drown,  and  carried  those 
unable  to  march  further.  On  the  afternoon  of 
the  23d  they  reached  dry  land,  recruited  their 
strength  from  the  meat  and  corn  found  in  a  cap- 
tured Indian  canoe,  and  rushed  into  the  town; 
the  citizens  received  them  joyfully  and  united 
with  them  in  assailing  the  fort,  which  was  taken 
completely  by  surprise.  But  the  garrison  fought 
obstinately  through  an  incessant  fire  of  eighteen 
hours;  and  Clark's  galley  having  not  yet  arrived 
with  his  artillery,  storming  the  fort  was  impossible 
About  one  o'clock  of  the  second  night,  however, 
the  moon  went  down ;  in  the  darkness  Clark  threw 
up  and  manned  with  picked  shot  an  intrenchment 
wdthin  rifle  range  of  their  strongest  battery,  and 
within  fifteen  minutes  after  daylight  had  silenced 
two  guns  and  disabled  seven  men,  without  losing 
a  man  of  his  own.  No  gunner  could  serve  a  piece 
under  the  unerring  fire;  and  Hamilton  hung  out 
a  white  flag  and  asked  for  terms.  Several  fruit- 
less conferences  were  held;  Clark  declared  that 
if  compelled  to  storm  the  fort,  he  would  give 
Hamilton  the  treatment  due  to  a  murderer. 
One  of  Hamilton's  Indian  scalping  parties  came 
in  meantime;  Clark's  men  tomahawked  them  in 
front  of  the  fort  and  flung  their  bodies  into  the 
river,  and  the  good  Hamilton  was  shocked  at  this 
"barbarity."  At  length  Clark  demanded  an  uncon- 
ditional surrender  on  pain  of  immediate  assault; 
it  was  yielded  (February  25).  Clark  captured 
79  men  besides  Hamilton,  and  a  large  quantity 
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of  imiiiitions,  at  a  cost  of  but  one  man  wounded, 
he  lun  iiij;  cautioned  his  small  band  not  to  expose 
themselves  unnecessarily  and  unprofitabl}'. 

Scarcely  was  the  battle  over  when  Clark 
learned  that  a  strong  party  of  British  and  Indians 
was  descending  the  Wabash,  convoying  goods  from 
Detroit  to  Vincennes.  He  at  once  armed  some 
boats  with  the  captured  swivels,  and  sent  sixty 
men  to  i)ush  day  and  night  up  the  river  and  fall 
on  the  party  before  news  of  Vincennes  could  reach 
it.  It  was  captured  without  a  blow,  and  forty 
j)risoners  and  more  than  $50,000  worth  of  goods 
were  brought  l)ack  to  Vincennes. 

Clark's  ])risoners,  now  nearly  man  for  man  of 
his  own,  had  to  be  mostly  paroled;  but  Hamilton 
and  his  principal  officers  were  sent  to  Williams- 
burg, where  they  were  jailed  in  irons  on  the  three 
grounds  of  retaliation  for  general  English  treat- 
ment of  American  prisoners,  his  and  his  savage 
allies'  atrocities  on  the  frontier,  and  his  individual 
barbarities  on  American  citizens.  Washington,  to 
whom  it  was  referred,  ordered  them  released  on- 
condition  of  not  talking  against  the  United  States 
till  exchanged ;  they  insisted  on  freedom  of  speech 
.md  were  remanded  to  jail  without  irons,  but  in 
a  few  days  accepted  the  conditions  and  were 
i-eleased. 

Jk'fore  news  of  Vincennes  had  reached  Vir- 
ginia, Clark  had  been  made  a  brigadier-general 
and  placed  in  command  of  all  the  Western  troops. 
Governor  Henry  in  his  letter  suggested  the  capture 
of  Detroit,  to  end  British  savageries  in  the  West. 
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replied  April  2  that  with  500  men  when  he  first 
arrived  in  the  region,  or  300  and  ability  to  secure 
his  prisoners  after  taking  Vincennes,  he  should  unable 
have  attempted  it;  and  doubtless  succeeded,  for 
he  learned  that  Detroit  and  its  surrounding 
country  held  a  three-days'  festival  in  honor  of 
his  success,  and  provided  handsomely  for  his  ex- 
pected coming  there,  the  garrison  of  only  80  men 
not  daring  to  interfere.  But  they  were  now  build- 
ing a  stronger  fort  (Le  Noult),  he  feared  too 
strong  for  any  force  he  could  raise  out  there.  In 
fact  it  was,  and  Detroit  remained  in  British  hands ; 
ceded  with  the  present  territory  of  Michigan  to 
the  United  States  in  1783,  it  was  not  surrendered  • 
till  1796. 

Picturesque  though  not  directly  important 
during  this  time  were  the  operations  of  Captain 
James  Willing  in  West  Florida.    It  \vill  be  re-  ^Ttish 

West 

membered  that  by  the  treaty  of  1763,  Great  Brit-  Florida 
ain  held  all  the  former  Spanish  territory  east 
of  the  Mississippi  except  New  Orleans  and  its 
environs,  but  including  Natchez,  Baton  Rouge, 
and  Mobile.  Upon  the  opening  of  the  Revolution 
the  British  posts  there— with  a  mongrel  popu- 
lation of  Spaniards,  French,  British  traders,  and 
floaters  of  various  nationalities,  and  slender  gar- 
risons—were in  a  ticklish  posture,  which  led  to 
their  easy  capture  by  Governor  Galvez  of  Florida  in 
in  1779.   The  Spaniards  in  British  and  Spanish  ^^^er 
Florida  sympathized  naturally  with  the  Ameri- 
cans, from  dislike  of  the  British  interlopers;  and 
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their  trade  with  the  new  West  via  the  Ohio  to 
Pittsburg  being  hirge  and  hicrative  there  was  a 
double  reason  why  they  should  furnish  a  chief 
souree  of  arms,  anununition,  and  other  military 
stores  for  the  patriots.  With  the  help  of  Galvez, 
governor  from  February  1,  1777,  the  river  boats 
carried  on  an  active  trade  in  these  supplies. 

^Vmong  the  agents  sent  np  the  river  in  1776 
by  the  American  merchants  in  New  Orleans,  with 
the  goods  they  had  collected,  was  one  James 
Willing,  a  resident  on  the  river  for  some  years; 
perhaps  related  to  Robert  Morris'  partner  in 
Philadelphia,  where  he  appears  in  the  following 
winter.  The  next  spring  he  was  back  from  Fort 
Pitt  with  several  canoes  on  the  same  errand; 
but  added  the  political  one  of  a  visit  to  Mobile 
with  some  of  his  followers,  to  induce  the  Eng- 
lish residents  there  to  join  the  Revolution.  He 
was  unsuccessful,  but  evidently  determined  to 
enforce  at  least  neutrality  on  the  English  in 
this  region.  In  January  1778  he  was  back  in 
New  Orleans  with  a  Continental  commission  as 
ca})tain,  and  perhaps  made  some  arrangement  with 
Galvez  to  help  regain  the  district  for  Spain  if  he 
could  not  gain  it  for  America,  in  consideration 
of  help  in  depriving  England  of  it  on  some 
terms. 

f'ngaging  new  men  to  work  the  boats  back,  he 
took  a  party  of  chosen  companions  and  descended 
on  Natchez;  where  he  told  the  authorities  an 
American  army  of  5000  men  was  close  behind, 
and  terrified  them  into  calling  a  public  meeting 
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'Tlus  account  has  been  extracted  from  a  number  of  not  very  con- 
sistent recitals,  after  careful  comparison  and  as  far  as  possible  harmo- 
nizing. The  Natchez  affair  has  evidently  suffered  from  British  anger 
and  distortion,  and  it  is  not  ]X)ssible  to  be  sure  in  detail  what  hap- 
pened.   Especially,  what  was  the  British  garrison  doing? 


Galvez 
recon- 


which  took  an  oath  of  neutrality.   He  then  went  . 

to  Manchac  with  the  same  success;  but  while  he 

was  gone  the  Natchez  citizens  had  thrown  their  wiiung 

®  foiled  at 

oath  overboard  and  formed  an  association  for  Natchez 
mutual  protection,  electing  officers,  and  it  would 
seem  ousting  a  small  garrison  Willing  had  left  in 
the  fort.  Stories  coming  from  this  citizens'  as- 
sociation tell  that  he  and  his  band  plundered 
plantations,  seized  a  vessel  and  sold  it  to  the 
Spaniards  and  spent  the  proceeds  in  a  carouse,  quers 
and  made  the  scattered  settlers  take  an  oath  of 

Florida 

allegiance  to  Spain.    At  any  rate,  it  seems  cer- 
tain that  he  returned  to  Natchez  and  had  a  bat- 
tle with  the  citizens,  in  which  he  was  beaten  and 
some  of  his  men  killed,  and  he  returned  to  Man-  Evan 
chac;  then  visited  the  Tensan  settlements  above  sheiby 

strikes 

Mobile  on  the  same  political  quest.  Late  in  1778  chero- 
or  early  in  1779  he  was  captured  and  put  in  irons  ^^^^ 
as  a  freebooter,  but  exchanged  later  in  1779.  The 
Natchez  people  or  the  British  soldiery  recovered 
Manchac  in  April;  but  shortly  afterward  Galvez 
overran  the  whole  district  and  recovered  it  for 
Spain,  retaining  it  at  the  end  of  the  war.^ 

Early  in  1779,  a  little  before  Clark  left  Kas- 
kaskia  for  Vincennes,  about  1000  Cherokee  and 
other  Indian  warriors  assembled  at  Chickamauga, 
in  pursuance  of  Hamilton's  assignment  of  them 
to  the  work  of  massacre  and  fire  among  the 
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Keiitiuky  and  Ohio  River  settlements.  To  break 
111)  this  gang  at  its  central  rendezvous,  Colonel 
Evan  Shelby  was  placed  in  command  of  1500  men 
l)y  \'irginia  and  North  Carolina:  1000  volunteer 
frontiersmen,  and  500  one-year  men  enlisted  to 
reinforce  Clark.  About  the  middle  of  April  they 
eml)arked  on  the  Tennessee,  and  made  such  speed 
that  they  fell  on  the  encampment  without  even 
the  suiiposal)ly  vigilant  Indians  suspecting  their 
api)roach.  The  warriors  were  dispersed  to  the 
woods  and  hills,  many  followed  and  killed,  their 
towns  burnt,  their  crops  destroyed,  and  their 
cattle  driven  off.  Their  time  for  long  thereafter 
was  so  fully  occupied  hunting  to  keep  themselves 
and  their  families  alive,  that  they  had  little  time 
left  for  excursions  of  murder,  and  the  British 
agents  found  their  occupation  gone. 

This  expedition  with  those  of  Clark  cleared 
the  West  of  Britisli  influence.  The  cause  was  at 
a  very  low  ebb  in  the  East  when  they  took  place, 
and  they  greatly  heartened  the  patriots  there; 
and  but  for  them,  the  l)ouudary  of  the  United 
States  in  1783  would  have  been  the  Alleghanies 
instead  of  the  Mississippi.  To  Clark  especially 
we  owe  the  empire  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
Valleys.  Clark's  friend  Jefferson  foresaw  rich 
settlement  in  the  former;  he  underrated  the  value 
of  the  latter,  })ut  having  liecome  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia in  June  1770  to  succeed  Henry,  he  wrote 
to  Clark  eai-ly  in  1780  to  build  a  strong  fort  on 
the  ^^ississippi  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  to 
command  ])oth  vallevs  a))ove  for  the  Americans. 
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Clark  in  the  early  spring  moved  down  from  Kas- 

1780 

kaskia,  with  a  strong  body  of  riflemen  and  French 
volunteers;  selected  a  commanding  and  wonder- 
fully picturesque  site  on  a  high  bluff,  which  over-  jgfferson 
looks  the  broad  mouth  of  the  Ohio  to  the  north  and  ^^i* 
more  than  twenty  miles  of  the  Mississippi's  course 
to  the  south,  and  built  a  stockade  which  he  called 
Fort  Jefferson.  It  was  well  armed  and  manned 
by  a  permanent  garrison,  and  for  a  number  of 
years  was  the  chief  military  station  on  the  western 
rivers.  Thence  Meriwether  Lewis  and  Clark's 
brother  William  started  on  their  epoch-making 
trip  to  the  head-waters  of  the  Missouri.  But  now 
no  relic  remains  except  the  graves  of  some  of  its 
soldiers. 

That  spring  a  grand  raid  was  fitted  out  by 
Lieutenant-Governor    Sinclair    of  Michillimac- 
inac,  as  part  of  a  scheme  of  the  English  min-  Fonnid- 
istry  to  capture  the  entire  line  of  Spanish  and  g^^gj^ 
American  posts  along  the  Mississippi  from  New  Indian 
Orleans  up.    He  collected  1500  Indians,  led  by  ^^^^ 
a  Sioux  chief  named  Wabasha,  and  140  English 
and  Canadian  traders  and  their  men,  and  sent 
them  down  the  river  to  sweep  the  posts  from  St. 
Louis  south.    They  murdered  or  carried  off  a 
number  of  settlers;  assailed  Cahokia  but  were 
repulsed  in  a  sharp  engagement;  crossed  and  at- 
tacked St.  Louis,  were  defeated  there  also,  and 
then  dispersed  and  made  for  home.   It  is  beyond 
question  that  Clark  was  in  these  two  fights  and 
the  chief  agent  in  the  victories.   Why  so  large  an    a  flake 
expedition  fell  so  flat  is  not  wholly  explainable. 
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Meantime  Colonel  Byrd  had  started  from  De- 
troit on  June  1,  with  600  Canadians  and  Indians 
and  six  cannon,  his  objective  the  Licking  settle- 
ments. On  the  way  through  Ohio  some  400  more 
savages  joined  him,  making  u})  the  largest  Indian 
army  yet  in  that  section.  Reaching  the  forks  of 
the  Licking,  they  landed  at  the  site  of  Falmouth 
and  built  huts  as  if  for  a  j)ermanent  station ;  but 
soon  left  it  to  assail  Kuddeirs  Station  on  the  south 
fork  in  Bourbon  County  (probal)ly  near  Ruddell's 
Mills).  None  of  these  stations  had  any  artillery; 
and  even  had  this  one,  it  was  utterly  overmatched. 
Kuddell  surrendered  on  agreement  that  men, 
women,  and  children  should  be  ])risoners  of  war 
to  the  British,  and  saved  from  Indian  treatment. 
Hut  on  o])ening  the  gates,  the  savages  rushed  in 
and  divided  the  whole  population  among  them- 
selves as  prisoners;  tearing  children  from  their 
mothers'  arms,  and  perpetrating  all  sorts  of  out- 
rages which  horrified  Byrd,  one  of  the  most 
humane  and  honora])le  of  British  officers,  naively 
su!'])rised  at  the  unheard-of  fact  that  he  "could  not 
control  them."  All  nioval)le  property  was  carried 
off,  and  the  place  burned  to  ashes. 

The  elated  savages  now  demanded  to  be  led 
against  the  remaining  stations  between  the  Licking 
and  the  Kentucky,— Martin's,  Bryan's,  and  Lex- 
ington,—which  would  pro])ably  enable  the  capture 
of  Boone's  and  Logan's  forts.  Byrd,  sick  of  their 
performances,  tried  to  dissuade  them;  but  they  in- 
sisted, and  agreed  that  all  prisoners  taken  here- 
after should  be  undei-  his  control.  Martin's 
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station  was  thereupon  captured,  and  exactly  the 
same  scenes  re-enacted.  Byrd  at  once  abandoned 
the  expedition,  leaving  the  other  places  unharmed, 
and  returned  to  Detroit  via  the  Great  Miami,  hid- 
ing the  cannon  on  the  bank  where  he  started  over- 
land. The  Indians  carried  away  240  prisoners, 
mainly  to  their  tovms  in  Ohio,  some  to  Detroit  and 
distributed  among  Canadian  tribes;  some  men 
were  tortured  to  death,  many  women  and  children 
died  from  hardship. 

Clark  heard  of  this  raid,  and  leaving  his  rifle- 
men to  protect  the  Illinois  settlements,  started  on 
foot  with  two  companions  to  the  scene  of  war. 
Too  late  for  help,  he  was  not  too  late  for  exemplary 
pimishment.  He  enlisted  about  1000  pioneers, 
invaded  the  Indian  country  in  Ohio,  defeated  and 
slaughtered  the  warriors,  destroyed  the  crops,  and 
swept  the  towns  with  fire.  For  many  years  his 
vengeance  was  remembered.  Some  of  the  pris- 
oners were  rescued;  but  most  who  survived  were 
not  restored  till  the  close  of  the  war,  and  many 
severed  families  never  met  again. 

Immediately  after  this,  Clark  interviewed  both 
Jefferson  and  Washington  on  the  subject  of  cap- 
turing Detroit,  and  outlined  a  plan  that  met  their 
approval,  Jefferson  arranging  for  Virginia  to 
furnish  him  men  and  means;  but  before  it  could 
be  executed,  Benedict  Arnold's  invasion  inter- 
vened, shortly  followed  by  Cornwallis'  campaign. 
Clark  had  raised  240  riflemen  for  the  expedition, 
and  tendered  them  to  Steuben  for  service  against 
Arnold;  assigned  to  special  duty,  he  ambushed 
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and  nearly  annihilated  a  party  at  Hood's  on  the 
James,  and  so  disi)irited  Arnold's  niaranders  that 
only  lari^e  parties  ventnred  inland  thereafter. 

Kentucky  was  now  to  suffer  the  most  terrible 
loss  of  the  war,  revenged  by  a  quick  and  fearful 
retribution  at  the  hands  of  Clark.  Its  people  had 
begun  to  feel  fairly  secure  against  Indian  raids, 
from  their  strength  and  organization.  It  had 
grown  so  nuicli  that  the  Virginia  Legislature 
organized  it  into  three  counties,  each  with  a  civil 
and  military  government;  and  each  with  a  regi- 
ment of  militia,  the  three  formed  into  a  brigade 
under  the  command  of  Clark,  now  living  at  Corn 
Island.  One  was  commanded  by  Colonel  John 
Todd,  Clark's  second  in  the  Illinois  campaigns; 
who  organized  a  civil  government  there,  and  two 
years  later  returned  to  Virginia  as  a  member  of 
the  Legislature,  shortly  securing  land  grants  for 
public  schools,  and  vainly  introducing  an  emanci- 
pation act.  Boone  was  his  lieutenant-colonel;  he 
had  removed  his  family  from  North  Carolina  to 
Boonesborough  in  1780,  and  in  October  was  am- 
bushed by  Indians  with  liis  brother  Squire,  who 
was  killed,  himself  escaping. 

The  chief  agent  in  the  horrors  to  follow  was 
Simon  dirty,  the  second  of  four  sons  of  a  sot  and 
a  drab  on  the  Pennsylvania  border.  His  mother 
married  again;  the  whole  family  were  captured 
by  tlie  Indians  after  Braddock's  defeat,  and  his 
step-father  bui-ned  at  the  stake.  James  Girty  was 
adopted  by  the  Delawares,  and  as  usual  in  such 
cases,  became  worse  than  any  of  them ;  Simon  was 
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among  them  awhile,  then  ^vith  the  Ohio  Indians, 
and  won  a  name  for  special  ferocity  toward  women 
and  children,  being  a  coward  as  well  as  a  brute. 
During  Dunmore's  War  he  served  as  a  nominal 
spy  against  the  Indians,  but  quite  probably  played 
false.  In  the  Revolution  he  naturally  took  the 
British  side,  and  displayed  all  a  renegade's  fury 
added  to  his  own  savagery. 

During  the  summer  of  1777  he  organized  400 
Indians  at  Sandusky,  and  after  a  feint  against 
Limestone  (Maysville),  Kentucky,  appeared  be- 
fore Fort  Henry  (now  Wheeling)  on  the  1st  of 
September.  It  was  the  usual  frontier  stockade, 
garrisoned  by  thirty-five  men  and  boys  under 
Colonel  Sheppard,  and  with  a  nimiber  of  women 
and  children  within.  The  savages'  approach  was 
discovered,  and  a  small  reconnoitring  party  under 
Captain  Mason  sent  out;  they  ambushed  it  and 
killed  over  half.  A  rescuing  party  was  sent  under 
Captain  Ogle,  ambushed  in  turn,  and  only  four 
escaped.  Twenty-three  had  now  been  slain,  and 
the  garrison  was  reduced  to  twelve.  There  seemed 
no  hope;  but  a  horrible  death  was  sure  if  they 
surrendered,  and  resistance  could  win  no  worse 
than  an  easier  one.  For  this  and  heroic  resolve  to 
protect  their  helpless  charges,  when  Girty  came 
forward  with  a  white  flag  and  demanded  imcon- 
ditional  surrender,  Sheppard  replied  that  it  should 
never  be  surrendered  to  him  or  any  other  renegade 
while  an  American  was  left  to  defend  it.  Girty  at 
once  ordered  an  assault,  under  cover  of  some  log 
cabins  within  rifle  range;  but  their  indifferent 
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muskets  were  outclassed  by  the  steady  fire  of  the 
riries  within,  kei)t  headed  by  help  of  the  women  and 
children,  and  after  severe  loss  they  withdrew  out 
of  range  at  noon. 

Then  the  ai)palling  discovery  was  made  that 
they  were  almost  out  of  powder.  One  man,  Ebe- 
nezer  Zane,  had  a  keg  hidden  in  his  cabin  sixty 
yards  outside;  more  than  life  depended  on  their 
obtaining  it,  and  Zane  offered  to  try.  Each  of  the 
others  prom])tly  volunteered  for  the  desperate 
chance;  the  contention  was  finally  settled  by  Zane's 
sister  Elizabeth  insisting  on  going,  as  too  much  for 
all  of  them  hung  upon  every  male  life.  Covered 
by  the  tire  of  all  the  ritles  she  made  the  journey, 
and  returned  with  the  keg  in  her  arms,  unharmed 
by  a  solid  volley  from  the  entire  Indian  force. 

In  the  afternoon  the  assailants  again  took  cover 
in  the  cabins,  and  a  storming  party  attempted  to 
batter  down  the  gate;  six  fell  dead  and  the  rest 
ran  back  in  dismay.  Then  they  bored  a  hole  in 
a  maple  log,  bound  it  with  iron  chains,  filled  it 
with  ])()wder,  stones,  and  scrap  iron,  and  touched 
it  ofT  within  sixty  yards  of  the  gate;  it  burst  in 
fragments  and  killed  several  Indians  without 
harming  the  defenders.  At  dark  they  withdrew, 
but  lay  in  wait  to  eut  off  any  relief  parties  that 
miglit  come.  About  four  in  the  morning  a  party 
of  fourteen  under  Captain  Swearingen  did  come, 
and  were  fired  upon,  l)ut  escaped  harm  in  the 
darkness  and  fought  their  way  into  the  fort.  A 
few  hours  later  another  band  of  forty  under 
Captain  MfCullougli  did  the  same,  except  their 
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commander,  a  noted  frontier  Indian-fighter  whom 
the  Indians  were  especially  anxious  to  capture 
alive  for  torture.  In  the  running  fight  he  was 
separated  from  his  men  and  forced  to  take  refuge 
in  the  forest.  Surrounded  on  three  sides,  the 
fourth  was  a  sheer  precipice  150  feet  high  with 
Wheeling  Creek  at  its  base.  They  thought  him 
their  prey  and  would  not  shoot  him ;  but  of  course 
even  that  death  was  far  better,  and  there  was  a 
faint  chance  of  escape.  Rifle  in  hand  he  spurred 
to  the  edge  of  the  cliff  the  powerful  blooded  horse 
he  rode,  and  leapt  with  it  into  the  air.  The  water 
broke  their  fall,  and  they  disappeared  in  the  forest 
as  the  baffled  savages  came  to  the  brink  and  fired 
a  futile  volley  after  them. 

Further  attack  being  now  useless,  Girty  and 
his  gang  burnt  the  cabins  and  fences,  killed  the 
300  head  of  stock  they  found,  and  withdrew. 
Aside  from  those  killed  in  the  ambushes,  not  a 
person  in  the  stockade  was  hurt ;  while  the  Indians 
lost  over  sixty,  and  were  so  disheartened  that  they 
could  never  again  be  induced  to  make  an  attack 
in  the  neighborhood,  foiling  Girty 's  intention  to 
destroy  Pittsburg  in  revenge  for  his  imprisonment 
there.  This  defense  of  Fort  Henry  was  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  minor  affairs  of  the  Revolution. 

Girty  was  soon  after  sent  by  the  British 
through  the  Indian  country  as  far  as  Detroit,  to 
stir  up  the  Indians  to  fresh  assaults  on  the  whites ; 
aided  by  two  other  renegades  named  McKee  and 
Eliot,  not  less  vicious  than  himself,  if  of  less 
ability  and  influence.    They  assured  the  savages 
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that  the  Aniericaiis  i)ui'i)ose(l  wholly  to  extermi- 
nate them,  and  their  only  safety  lay  in  joining  the 
Kinjij's  trooj)s  and  the  tribes  already  in  the  field. 
This  was  ijenerally  successfnl;  but  one  Delaware 
ehief,  White  Eyes,  an  old  and  firm  friend  of  the 
whites,  sent  a  message  to  the  Shawnees  w^hich  kept 
them  out  of  the  war  foi-  some  time.  As  an 
authentic  specimen  of  Indian  literature,  it  is 
worth  ]ireserving:  "Grandchildren,  ye  Shawnees: 
Some  (lays  ago,  a  fiock  of  birds  that  had  come  on 
from  the  (iiist  lit  at  Gaschochking,  imposing  a  song 
of  theirs  on  us,  which  song  had  nigh  proved  our 
ruin.  Shoidd  these  birds,  which  on  leaving  us 
took  their  fiight  toward  Scioto,  endeavor  to  im- 
pose a  song  on  you  likewise,  do  not  listen  to  them, 
for  they  lie." 

On  the  morning  of  August  14,  1782,  Girty  at 
the  head  of  over  600  of  the  fiercest  Ohio  savages 
laid  siege  to  Bryan's  Station,  Kentucky.  The 
garrison  was  not  over  50,  and  the  stockade  was  in 
decay.  First  a  small  decoy  party  of  Indians  was 
set  to  yelling  and  hooting  and  gesticulating  and 
firing  toward  the  fort,  to  draw  the  garrison  out  to 
disperse  them.  The  experienced  members  knew 
better,  and  soon  saw  that  the  fort  was  surrounded 
by  large  Indian  forces.  Runners  were  chosen  to 
ask  assistance  from  Lexington,  Boonesborough, 
and  elsewhere;  and  by  stealing  into  the  standing 
corn  that  grew  close  up  to  the  stockade,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  escaping  the  savage  cordon.  Meantime 
it  was  discovered  that,  as  curiously  common  in  old 
American  forts,  there  was  no  water  inside— the 
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nearest  supph'  a  spring  some  way  off;  thence  the 
women  brought  some  under  cover  of  the  rifles.        Aug.  4 

Then  the  garrison  tried  a  decoy  of  their  own, 
with  shining  success.   Thirteen  young  volunteers 
undertook  a  sally  against  the  Indians  still  making  Bryan 
demonstrations  in  the  woods,  on  the  side  of  the  g^^"' 
fort  opposite  the  main  Indian  body ;  Girty  sup-  decoy 
posed  the  major  part  of  the  garrison  engaged  in 
it,  and  a  horde  of  yelling  savages  with  him  at  their 
head  rushed  to  burst  in  the  gate.   They  were  met 
by  a  volley  that  laid  a  great  number  low,  and  the 
rest  fled  back  in  panic.   Unfortunately  Girty  es- 
caped, and  soon  brought  them  back  to  a  fresh 
assault.  Again  they  were  driven  back  by  a  wither-    Girty  re 
ing  lire.   By  this  time  the  thirteen  had  returned 
in  safety;  and  the  Indians  drew  off  to  a  safe 
distance  and  kept  up  a  desultory  firing. 

In  the  afternoon  a  party  of  fifty,  part  mounted 
and  part  on  foot,  arrived  from  Lexington,  and  of 
course  had  to  run  the  gantlet  of  an  Indian  ambus- 
cade. The  horsemen  passed  unscathed,  for  Ind- 
ians were  never  good  shots;  the  foot  party  might 
have  done  so  through  the  cornfield  they  had  en- 
tered unperceived,  but  the  firing  drew  them  out 
into  the  road  to  take  a  share  in  the  fight,  and  they 
fell  into  the  ambush  and  lost  six  men.  The  rest 
gained  the  fort.  Other  reinforcements  were  known 
to  be  probable  by  the  savages,  who  besides  had 
lost  heavily ;  and  they  began  to  retreat.  But  Girty 
wished  first  to  try  stratagem:  crawling  on  a 
stump  within  hailing  distance  of  a  bastion,  he 
called  for  a  parley.   With  luckless  honor  toward 
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onv  who  liad  none,  the  older  men  kept  the  younger 
from  shooting  him.  He  announced  that  a  large 
white  reinforcement  for  him  was  near  with 
artillery,  when  they  must  surrender,  and  he  might 
not  be  able  to  restrain  his  Indians'  ferocity;  where- 
as if  they  would  yield  now,  he  guaranteed  protec- 
tion "on  his  honor."  This  hoary  trick  on  such 
a  guarantee,  Bardolph's  security,  was  refused  even 
an  answer. 

By  night  reinforcements  began  to  arrive  from 
various  directions:  Colonel  John  Todd,  with  the 
militia  from  Lexington,  including  Majors  Harlan, 
McCJary,  McBride,  and  Levi  Todd,  all  prominent 
citizens  and  noted  Indian-fighters;  Daniel  Boone 
with  a  strong  party  from  Hoonesl)orough,  includ- 
ing his  i)rother  Samuel  and  his  eldest  son  Israel; 
and  Colonel  Stephen  Trigg  from  Ilarrodsburg. 
Colonel  Benjamin  Logan  was  also  known  to  be 
coming  with  a  strong  force:  but  having  sixty  miles 
to  march,  he  could  not  arrive  for  a  day  or  two. 
On  the  17th  the  principal  officers  held  a  council. 
After  leaving  a  small  garrison  at  the  fort  they 
would  have  182  men,  and  the  majority  were  hot 
for  inmiediate  pursuit.  Boone  advised  waiting  for 
Logan,  and  was  called  a  coward  by  Todd,  who  said 
if  they  wanted  glory  and  reputation  they  must 
push  on  at  once.  It  was  so  voted ;  Todd  was  made 
commander  with  Boone  second,  and  they  started 
on  the  morning  of  the  18th. 

The  Indians  had  })lazed  the  trail  and  trodden 
the  path  with  glaring  plainness,  obviously  eager 
to  draw  their  foes  along  it;  l)ut  not  till  next  day 
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was  one  seen,  two  or  three  then  being;  noted  leis- 

'  ^  1782 

urely  moving  on  a  ridge  beyond  the  Licking  ford    Aug.  is 
just  reached.  Todd,  a  little  uneasy,  called  another 
coimcil,  and  seemed  inclined  to  side  with  Boone,  Boone's 
who  held  to  his  opinion.    Logan  would  be  with  soxmi 
them  in  twenty-four  hours,  giving  them  a  force 
fully  equal  to  the  enemy  and  an  assured  victory; 
the  Indians  could  not  escape,  for  the  Ohio  was 
between  them  and  their  country,  and  they  could 
be  caught  before  being  able  to  cross.    But  if  a 
present  fight  was  resolved  on,  the  party  should 
divide,  and  one  detachment  cross  a  horseshoe 
bend  of  the  river  above  where  the  Indians  were 
seen,  and  gain  the  Indian  rear  while  the  other 
attacked  in  front.   This  wise  counsel  would  have 

Hot- 

saved  a  horrible  catastrophe;  but  Todd's  coarse  ^eads 
taunt  at  Boone  now  wrought  destruction.    Mc-  ^corn 
Gary,  his  warm  friend,  eager  to  turn  the  tables  ©fsafety 
on  Todd,  spurred  his  horse  into  the  ford  and 
shouted,  "All  who  are  not  cowards,  follow  me  and 
I  will  show  you  where  the  Indians  are. ' '  This  de- 
plorable act  of  insubordination  carried  the  young 
men,  and  they  hastened  after  him ;  the  others  could 
only  follow,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  whole  force 
was  on  the  same  side  as  the  savages. 

The  ground  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to 
Braddock's  field:  two  ravines  starting  together 

Girty's 

near  the  summit  of  the  ridge  ran  diverging  to  the  ambush 
foot,  forming  the  fatal  "V."    The  savages  were 
hidden  in  these  ravines,  between  which  the  Ken- 
tuckians  must  march,  with  an  open  ridge  between 
for  a  clear  sweep  of  the  Indian  fire. 
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Two  experienced  scouts  went  forward  half  a 
mile  and  were  allowed  to  return  safely,  reporting 
no  Indians  in  sight.  The  company  moved  forward 
in  three  columns,  Todd  su})posably  commanding 
the  centre,  Trigg  the  right,  Boone  the  left;  but 
there  was  very  little  authority  in  this  independent 
militia.  Well  within  the  jaws  of  the  ambuscade, 
a  spurt  of  fire  burst  on  both  flanks  at  once;  Trigg's 
column,  being  in  the  rear  not  over  forty  yards  from 
the  right  ravine  where  the  l)ulk  of  the  Indians  lay, 
received  the  heaviest  discharge;  some  fifteen  in- 
cluding the  commander  fell  from  their  saddles,  and 
the  Indians  rushed  out  in  their  rear,  tomahawk  in 
hand.  The  Kentuckians  were  completely  sur- 
rounded, and  being  so  greatly  outnumbered  that 
they  could  not  s]iarc  men  to  load  while  others  fired, 
were  unable  to  check  the  volleys  that  rained  upon 
them.  Todd  soon  followed  Trigg.  The  Ilarrods- 
burg  men  were  the  heaviest  sufferers;  the  van- 
guard under  Major  Harlan  stood  their  ground 
until  only  three  remained,  the  commander  falling 
among  the  fifst.  McGary,  the  author  of  the  calam- 
ity, fought  bravely  but  remained  unhurt.  There 
was  no  cowardice;  but  against  such  fearful  odds 
and  a  hidden  foe  they  could  do  nothing.  The  sav- 
ages rushed  upon  the  broken  columns  with  gun 
and  hatchet,  and  the  slaughter  was  horrible.  The 
wounded  were  at  once  tomahawked;  seven  prison- 
ers were  reserved  for  tortui-c.  Out  of  the  182,  77 
were  left  dead  on  the  field. 

Boone  was  as  calm  as  if  in  a  hunt,  and  to  his 
firnmess  and  judgment  most  of  the  survivors  owed 
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their  lives.    He  was  among  the  last  to  jield,  but  ^^^^ 

when  he  saw  that  the  rout  was  hopeless,  he  bent  Aug. 

his  energies  to  securing  safet}'  for  the  living.   Col-  ^^^^ 
lecting  a  few  of  the  bravest,  he  held  the  swarming 

foe  at  bay  a  few  minutes  while  the  remainder  Licking 

reached  the  ford.    But  by  this  time  all  order  or  Boone 

pretense  of  resistance  was  at  an  end.    The  men  protects 

retreat 

broke  madly  through  the  line  of  savages  and  waded 
the  river,  many  being  killed  in  the  water.  Far 
heavier  slaughter  was  saved  by  the  coolness  of  a 
soldier  named  Netherland,  who  halted  ten  or  a 
dozen  as  they  came  ashore  and  had  them  fire  on 
the  Indians,  keeping  them  back  till  the  fugitives 
got  across.  Some  Indians,  however,  swam  over  Qengj-ai 
below  the  ford  and  continued  the  pursuit  more  panic 
than  twenty  miles,  killing  several  who  had  lost 
their  horses  and  were  making  their  way  on  foot. 

The  day  after  they  left  Bryan's,  Colonel  Logan 
arrived  with  450  men,  and  foreboding  some  dis- 
aster, set  out  at  once  on  the  old  trail.    Within  a  , 

Logan 

few  miles  he  met  the  first  fugitives,  who  thought  comes 
themselves  the  only  survivors ;  and  he  returned  to 
the  station  to  await  fuller  news.  By  the  night  of 
the  20th  all  were  in,  and  the  ghastly  story  known ; 
and  Logan  with  Boone  started  for  the  battle- 
ground, where  they  had  the  mutilated  bodies  of 
the  dead  laid  to  rest. 

This  was  the  last  important  battle  with  the  Ind- 
ians on  Kentucky  soil.    When  the  news  reached        , , 
Clark,  he  repaired  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  in  ptmitive 
a  few  davs  had  nearlv  1000  men  collected  at  the 

dition 

mouth  of  the  Licking  opposite  Cincinnati.  Most 
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^^^^    of  the  survivors,  and  the  militia  under  Logan, 
Sept.     many  witli  relatives  to  avenge,  made  part  of  this 
^'^^^    force;  and  Bt)one  aeeompanied  it  as  a  volunteer 
scout.    (Simon  Kenton,  another  famous  Indian- 
ciark's    lighter,  was  there  also,  in  command  of  a  frontier 
gellce    ^'oi»pii»>  '^^^  brave  as  himself.   Crossing  the  Ohio, 
for    this  army  hot  with  vengeance  skirted  the  banks 
^auglf.    of  the  Scioto  with  such  rapidity  and  secrecy  that 
they  came  within  half  a  mile  of  Oirty  and  his  re- 
turning savages  before  the  existence  of  such  a 
force  was  suspected ;  it  being  revealed  by  two  stray 
Indians,  the  whole  band  scattered  to  the  forest. 
Runners  alarmed  the  Indian  towns  everywhere, 
and  Clark  found  only  deserted  lodges;  at  Old  Chil- 
licothe  smoking  meat  was  cooking  over  the  still 
burning  fire.    The  Kentuckians  were  resolved  to 
make  thorough  work:  they  remained  in  the  Indian 
country  till  November  l)efore  dispersing  to  their 
homes.   Five  towns  were  burnt,  and  every  stalk  of 
com  cut  down.    So  wide-s]iread  and  complete 
was  the  ravage  that  the  Ohio  Indians  never  again 
invaded  Kentucky  in  force,  confining  themselves 
to  i)rowling  al)()ut  un])i'otected  settlements  burn- 
ing cabins  and  nuirdcring  single  families.' 

In  the  pi'cvious  spring  there  occurred  a  shock- 
ing massacre  from  the  side  of  flic  whites,  which 

'TliiH  was  Clark's  last  important  service  (Inrinf?  the  Revolutionary 
War.  What  it  moanf  to  Anicrira  wo  liavo  hIiowii.  Yet  lio  waH  jrivcii 
no  <V)nf infiitiil  ponmiaml.  his  i)rop<rty  was  virtually  conflsfatcd  to  the 
pnhlif.  and  lio  rcmaiiii-d  jKK)r,  sonrcd,  and  alone  till  liis  sister  dn^w  him 
to  Kp«-nd  liiH  liwt  days  with  lior  near  Ijf)uisville.  When  Virginia  sent 
him  a  handsome  sword,  lie  listened  in  p;loomy  silence  to  t)>o  address  of 
the  e<jmmittee.  exclaiminR  at  its  conclusion,  "  When  Virginia  needed  a 
Kword,  I  K»v  I'er  one;  now  when  I  need  bread,  she  sends  me  a  toy." 
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illustrates  the  darker  side  of  the  frontiersman 
that  accounts  for  many  of  the  hideous  Indian  re- 
venges. The  Moravians,  almost  alone  of  North- 
American  missionaries,  had  succeeded  in  making 
the  Christian  religion  sink  into  the  inner  natures 
of  a  large  body  of  stout  Indian  warriors.  On 
the  Muskingum  River  they  had  planted  three  vil- 
lages of  Delawares,— Salem,  Gnadenhiitten,  and 
Schonbriinn,— with  schools  and  churches  and  im- 
proved agriculture,  models  even  for  white  set- 
tlers and  widely  noted.  Their  prosperity,  and  the 
repute  of  their  Moravian  heads  David  Zeisberger 
and  Joseph  Heckewelder,  drew  in  many  of  the 
remaining  Delawares,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the 
whole  tribe  would  finally  join  them. 

But  the  war  placed  them  in  an  impossible  po- 
sition, neutrals  in  the  heart  of  a  war  district. 
As  peace  Christians  they  could  not  take  sides, 
and  both  sides  held  them  enemies.  The  Indian 
bands  who  raided  the  white  settlements  forced 
them  to  contribute  supplies  going  or  returning, 
and  the  borderers  believed  them  secret  allies  and 
spies  of  the  immemorial  savage  foe,  besides  hating 
Indians  of  any  sort  as  part  of  a  frightful  constant 
danger.  On  the  other  hand,  the  British  considered 
them  American  spies  who  gave  secret  information 
of  their  own  Indian  allies'  movements;  besides,  it 
was  desired  to  bring  over  all  the  Ohio  tribes,  and 
the  Mora"\dan  missionaries  secured  the  neutrality 
of  the  remaining  Delawares. 

Both  sides,  therefore,  set  out  to  resettle  them 
under  their  own  control.  Matthew  Elliott,  already 
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ineiitioiied,  c-anie  there  with  the  Huron  chief  Half- 
King  and  300  Indians  and  whites,  and  urged 
tlieni  to  remove  to  the  head  of  the  Sandusky  for 
protection  against  the  borderers;  they  declined, 
antl  tlie  gang  phuidered  their  houses  and  shot  their 
cattle  till  they  were  forced  to  comply,  leaving  their 
crops  nngathered.  An  American  party  from  west 
Pennsylvania  under  Colonel  David  Williamson 
was  already  on  the  way  to  move  them  to  Fort  Pitt, 
but  came  too  late.  They  were  now  held  a  part  of 
the  British-Indian  alliance.  After  a  wretched 
winter,  ill-fed  and  ill-sheltered,  about  a  hundred 
returned  to  the  old  farms  to  pick  the  standing 
corn ;  the  l)orderers  heard  of  it,  supposed  them 
coming  back  to  live,  and  a  band  under  Williamson 
started  to  root  them  out.  They  were  found  in  the 
lields,  told  they  were  to  ])e  carried  to  Port  Pitt, 
ordered  into  a  house,  and  by  nearly  unanimous 
vote,  all  butchered  the  next  morning  (May  25). 

An  expedition  was  soon  organized  to  extirpate 
the  survivors  on  the  Sandusky,  and  the  Wyandots 
there;  no  quarter  to  l)e  given.  Colonel  William 
Crawford,  an  experienced  Continental  officer, 
valued  friend  and  surveyor  of  Washington,  reluc- 
tantly accepted  its  headship.  The  Indians  had 
been  warned,  secured  reinforcements  from  De- 
troit, and  in  two  battles  in  early  June  drove  them 
home  in  rout,  with  heavy  loss,  cai)turing  Crawford 
and  exliausting  ingenuity  in  toi'tin'ing  him  to 
death. 

We  have  far  anticipated  chronological  order, 
and  nuist  now  return  to  the  central  field. 


CHAPTER  XLYI. 


THE  BEITISH  GAIN  A  SOUTHERN  FOOTHOLD 

From  November  1778  to  November  1779  is  one 
of  the  most  firmly  marked  periods  of  the  war. 
With  the  former  begins  a  new  phase,  pursuant  to 
the  ministerial  policy  resolved  on  before  the  pinch- 
beck peace  conmaission  started,  but  openly  heralded 
as  the  result  of  its  predesigned  failure.  One  part, 
that  of  devastation  for  its  own  sake  and  without 
bearing  on  specific  campaigns,  had  been  fitfully 
practiced  from  the  first  by  the  more  brutal  and 
passionate  underlings— especially  civilians— un- 
checked b}'  their  superiors;  but  it  now  becomes 
more  wide-spread  and  systematic.  The  other,  that 
of  "carrying  the  war  from  the  south  to  the  north," 
in  the  official  phrase,— saving  the  southern  prov- 
inces from  the  colonial  wreck  and  using  them  as 
a  basis  for  future  reconquest,— is  now  for  the  first 
time  undertaken;  but  experimentally  and  with  a 
petty  corps.  Its  result,  however,  the  conquest  of 
East  Georgia  and  the  edge  of  South  Carolina,  is 
so  encouraging  that  much  larger  though  still  in- 
sufficient forces  are  embarked  in  it. 

But  the  year  is  fruitful  in  other  important  or 
striking  events.  Within  the  original  field,  where 
none  affected  the  general  status,  the  most  brilliant 
is  the  storming  of  Stony  Point,  the  most  extensive 
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the  unsuccessful  atteni})!  to  end  the  border  horrors 
by  crushing  the  Iroquois  and  capturing  Detroit. 
Farther  on,  as  already  detailed,  the  central  West 
and  Northwest  are  added  to  the  Union  by  the 
cai>tiire  of  Vincennes,  Kentucky  is  effectively  re- 
deemed from  the  savages,  and  western  Tennessee 
is  begun  at  Nashville;  the  swarming  of  peaceful 
settlement  over  new  lands  going  on  almost  without 
check  from  the  war.  On  the  sea,  as  told  in  the 
following  chapter,  the  declining  American  navy, 
under  a  hero  and  seaman  of  the  first  order,  strikes 
a  blow  of  immortal  brilliancy  and  of  enormous 
ultimate  importance  though  no  immediate  military 
effect,  proclaiming  the  advent  of  a  sea-fighting 
power  ranking  with  England  alone  on  the  globe. 
In  the  political  field,  Si)ain  joins  France  against 
England,  but  not  directly  for  the  United  States; 
and  both  the  first-named  powers  endeavor  to  bring 
about  peace,  Init  on  terms  too  injurious  to  this 
country's  future  to  be  considered,  while  Spain 
reconquers  West  Florida  for  herself.  In  the  ad- 
ministrative field,  the  national  paper  money  works 
its  own  anniliilation,  and  teaches  the  teachal)le 
part  of  the  peo])le  its  first  great  currency  lesson. 

Though  each  of  these  items  acts  and  reacts  on 
the  others,  some  of  them  strongly,  an  attempt  at 
unity  and  chronological  sequence  would  only  con- 
fuse that  of  each  within  itself;  and  it  seems  best 
to  take  up  eaeh  in  the  order  indicated  above,  save 
those  dealt  with  in  other  chai)ters. 

Germain's  plan  for  the  southern  campaign  was 
minutely  specific.    Pensacola  was  to  receive  an 
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additional  thousand  troops  from  New  York ;  a  new 
post  was  to  be  established  on  the  lower  Mississippi 
to  preserve  communication  with  the  Indians ;  from 
New  York  also  were  to  be  sent  men  enough  to  beat 
down  resistance  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  specific 
which  were  to  be  held  thereafter  by  Tory  militia 
(sure  to  flock  to  the  King's  standard  if  protected) 
backed  by  some  regulars;  the  Florida  Tory  ran- 
gers with  the  Indians  were  to  carry  devastation 
along  the  southern  frontier.  Then  the  old  Stuart 
scheme  was  to  be  revived:  the  British  agent  to 
bring  down  a  large  savage  force  toward  Augusta ; 
5000  British  troops  to  capture  Charleston  and  a 
small  corps  to  land  at  Cape  Fear ;  and  the  lowland 
Carolina  planters  to  be  crushed  between  the  Indian 
and  Tory  hordes  from  the  mountains  and  the  Brit- 
ish forces  from  the  coast— the  same  plan  balked 
at  Fort  ]\Ioultrie.  Diversions  were  to  be  made  in 
Virginia  and  Maryland,— the  Lee-Howe  scheme,— 
and  all  the  country  south  of  the  Susquehanna 
would  soon  return  to  its  allegiance.  Cornwallis,  com- 
however,  who  had  a  dormant  commission  to  suc- 
ceed Clinton  and  was  much  more  trusted,  was  the 
one  relied  upon  to  accomplish  this;  Clinton's  fail- 
ure would  lead  to  his  suppression. 

Granting  an  initial  right  of  the  British  govern- 
ment to  the  colonies  so  entire  as  to  justify  it  in 
wasting  them  with  fire  and  sword  and  unbridled 
savage  atrocities  if  they  resisted  its  supremacy, 
the  new  plan  can  only  be  approved  both  politically 
and  militarily.  It  was  the  most  judicious  and 
practical  of  any  since  the  war  opened.   As  before 
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(.'xplaineil,  Great  Britain  had  not  and  could  not 
raise  troops  enough  at  any  time  to  hold  down  the 
country,  without  more  loyalism  in  it  than  existed; 
and  in  this  year  it  had  so  many  military  irons  in 
the  fire,  from  the  East  Indies  to  the  West  Indies 
and  from  Canada  to  the  Falkland  Islands,  that  no 
less  than  314,01)0  soldiers  and  marines  were  needed 
to  handle  them.  Even  the  insufficient  40,000  men 
formerly  allotted  to  the  American  war  had  now 
to  l)e  cut  down  l)y  half.  But  sucli  ])einp;  the  case, 
the  long  attempt  to  crush  the  rchellion  in  precisely 
its  stronjjfcst  fortress  was  ])lind  fatuity.  New 
En<^land  had  no  loyalism  worth  a  regiment  or  a 
thousand  pounds  to  tlie  Crown  ;  and  the  campaigns 
in  the  Middle  States,  where  that  element  was 
stronger,  were  made  futile  by  the  men  and  supplies 
with  which  New  England  reinforced  its  neigh- 
bors. And  the  sections  from  Virginia  north  were 
the  richest  and  most  populous  of  the  Union. 

Now,  in  every  respect  the  case  for  a  campaign 
beginning  at  the  other  extremity  was  far  more 
favorable.  There  was  a  military  chance  for  con- 
(juering  and  holding  part  of  the  colonies  at  one 
end  of  the  line  with  the  slender  forces  available, 
even  when  the  entire  line  could  not  be  taken.  As 
to  the  southernmost  colonies,  their  loyalism,  al- 
though proved  by  experience  not  to  be  dominant, 
was  of  a  much  fiercer  and  more  militant  type 
than  elsewhere:  partly  from  the  nature  of  its  con- 
stituent.s  — largely  recent  Iligliland  Scotch  immi- 
grants, full  of  the  contentiousness  of  the  race  and 
the  semi-savagery  of  the  clans;  partly  from  the 
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fanatical  savagery  of  the  patriot  element  itself,— 
largely  North-Irish  of  Scotch  and  English  blood, 
with  some  of  Huguenot  stock,— who  seem  to  have 
begun  the  outrages  which  long  paralyzed  their 
efficiency  by  a  ferocious  civil  war.  Georgia  had 
but  a  few  thousand  people  in  all,  and  lay  next 
British  Florida,  a  secure  base  for  expeditions  and 
retreat.  South  Carolina's  relatively  immense 
slave  population,  hating  its  masters  worse  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  South,  kept  them  nervously 
busy  guarding  against  insurrection;  and  these 
lowland  planters  with  the  Charleston  citizens, 
nearly  all  of  English-Huguenot  stock,  were  exactly 
the  element  most  unmixedly  patriotic.  In  the 
western  uplands  of  l)oth  Carolinas,  the  two  factions 
counterpoised  each  other  as  said.  The  Quaker 
and  Moravian  elements  would  generally  not  lift 
a  finger  for  either  side.  Lastly,  the  whole  district 
was  out  of  reach  of  any  great  help  from  New 
England.  And  its  value  to  keep  was  out  of  all 
proportion  to  its  immediate  strength:  the  price- 
less ship  supplies  from  the  pine  forests,  the  to- 
bacco and  indigo  and  rice ;  while  the  planters  and 
towns  were  opulent  in  wealth  to  plunder. 

East  Florida  was  held  by  a  British  force  under 
General  Augustine  Prevost,  with  headquarters  at 
St.  Augustine.  It  was  also  the  refuge  of  the  many 
loyalists  ejected,  and  too  often  shockingly  misused, 
by  the  Georgia  and  Carolina  patriots  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Revolution ;  corresponding  exactly  to 
Canada  and  the  expulsions  from  the  Mohawk 
Valley,  though  their  class  largely  maintained  its 
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hold  ill  the  cast-Allcghany  highlands  as  it  could 
not  ill  iip])er  New  York.  These  refugees  were 
organized  into  the  Florida  Rangers;  commanded 
by  the  Tory  Colonel  Thomas  Browne,  who  had  been 
tarred  and  feathered  and  his  feet  roasted  for 
refusing  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Revo- 
lutionary governiiient,  and  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Daniel  Girth,  said  to  have  been  luiblicly  whipped 
by  order  of  an  American  officer  to  have  him  dis- 
missed from  the  militia  and  seize  his  valuable 
horse.  Both  avenged  themselves  amply  and  fright- 
fully in  these  bloody  years. 

Aided  by  some  of  Prevost's  regulars,  these 
refugees  raided  and  ravaged  the  Georgia  rice 
plantations  and  settlements  with  a  thoroughness 
needing  no  suggestion  or  authorization  from  the 
ministry:  they  looted  and  burnt  every  building 
they  reached,  carried  off  the  negroes  (for  sale), 
horses,  and  cattle.  Charles  Lee,  after  the  victory 
of  Fort  Moultrie,  organized  a  secret  expedition 
against  St.  Augustine  to  put  a  stop  to  this— re- 
minding one  of  Oglethorpe's  days,  with  th^  con- 
testants oddly  reversed  (for  the  Spanish  inhabit- 
ants would  at  least  not  have  aided  the  British)  ; 
but  was  recalled  just  after  starting,  and  left  part 
of  his  troops  to  die  by  scores  in  the  Ogeechee 
swamps. 

Prevost  then  built  a  fort  at  the  St.  Mary's,  as 
a  iKisis  for  more  effective  preying  on  Georgia. 
To  put  an  end  to  this,  in  the  autumn  of  1778  Gen- 
eral Robert  Howe,  who  was  in  command  of  the 
soutliorn  department,  7-('])catod  Lee's  expedition, 
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^vitll  1100  Continentals  and  severe]  hundred  mili- 
tia. They  met  with  little  opposition  from  the 
enemy,  but  none  was  needed.  Heat  and  malaria, 
bad  water  and  salt  junk,  soon  had  half  the  men  on 
the  sick  list,  the  country  was  so  destitute  of  any  Florida 
green  thing  that  many  of  the  horses  died  and  the  ^^^'^^ 
rest  were  too  weak  to*  drag  the  wagons  and 
artillery,  the  militia  officers  would  not  take  orders 
from  a  Continental  officer,  and  after  more  than 
500  men  had  died  of  sickness  Howe  ordered  a 
retreat.  One  of  his  officers,  Colonel  Elbert,  how- 
ever, by  a  very  brilliant  action  with  three  small 
galleys  captured  three  British  armed  vessels  at 
Frederica,  and  relieved  the  Georgia  coast  for  the 
time. 

This  wreckage  and  insubordination  left  south 
Georgia  at  Prevost's  mercy;  and  to  pave  the  way 
for  Clinton  he  was  ordered  to  invade  it,  capture  Prevost 
the  important  port  of  Sunbury,  and  advance  upon 
Savannah,  Clinton's  first  objective.  He  sent  one 
party  to  seize  Sunbury ;  but  being  told  b}'  the  com- 
mandant, Lachlan  Mcintosh,  to  "come  and  take 
it,"  they  retired.  Prevost  with  the  other  detach- 
ment marched  through  lower  Georgia  to  devastate 
it  and  join  the  first  at  Sunbury;  but  failing  to  do 
this,  and  meeting  first  the  Georgia  militia  under 
General  Screven,— whom  having  wounded  and 
captured  his  men  murdered  in  cold  blood,  to  avenge 
the  alleged  murder  of  one  of  their  own  officers,— 
and  then  an  intrenched  body  of  Continentals  under 
Elbert  whom  he  dared  not  engage,  he  retired  to  Retreats 
Florida,  laying  the  country  entirely  waste,  and 
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hiiriiiiig  the  buildings.  So  far  from  this  advane- 
in<;  British  interests,  it  prob;U)ly  harmed  them  like 
the'  Hessian  maraudings  in  New  Jersey. 

The  .Vmerieau-Freueh  tiasco  at  Newport,  the 
disbanding  of  the  colonial  forces  assembled  for  its 
recapture,  and  the  departure  of  D'Estaing's  fleet 
to  tlie  West  Indies,  enjtbled  Clinton  to  begin  the 
ministerial  scheme.  On  November  27  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Archil )ald  Campbell,  in  a  fleet  with  3500 
men,  connnanded  by  Hyde  Parker,  sailed  from 
New  York,  reaching  the  Savannah  River  Decem- 
ber 23 ;  an  eloquent  testimony  of  the  dif!iculties  of 
naval  ex})editions  in  those  days,  and  explaining 
many  failures  in  co-operation  ignorantly  mis- 
judged. Campbell  was  in  all  respects  one  of  the 
best  Britons  sent  to  America  during  the  war:  not 
only  of  high  abilities,  but  of  high  character,  honor, 
judgment,  and  humanity.  The  patriots  dreaded 
these  latter  qualities  more  even  than  his  military 
capacity;  but  they  need  not  have  feared— such 
men  were  'not  the  sort  Germain  and  the  King 
wished,  but  "energetic"  men  of  the  stripe  of 
Tryon  and  Dunmore.  They  received  their  reward, 

Howe's  failiiic  had  ])roduced  the  same  result 
with  the  State  and  national  authorities  as  the 
Northern  failures.  The  Southern  delegates  had 
already  procured  his  rcidacement  by  General  Tjin- 
coln,  a  New  Kngland  favorite  who  had  shared  in 
the  halo  of  Saratoga,  with  almost  as  little  direct 
share  in  the  victory  as  Gates.  Lincoln  had  arrived 
ill  ( 'li.'iiicstoii  on  the  Gth.  Campbell  had  been 
ordered  to  wait  for  Prevost,  who  was  to  join  the 
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expedition  and  take  command  of  it;  but  he  may 
well  have  known  that  Howe  was  awaiting  his 
successor  and  on  bad  terms  with  the  local  author- 
ities,—a  disadvantageous  condition,— and  most 
probably  that  his  own  numbers  were  overwhehn- 
ingly  superior.  Howe  in  fact  had  but  1200  men, 
half  militia,  and  was  in  doubt  whether  not  to 
retreat ;  but  his  officers  determined  to  fight,  hoping 
to  hold  out  till  the  arrival  of  Lincoln,  who  had  been 
notified  and  was  hastening  thither. 

The  ground  was  strong  enough  to  make  this 
seem  feasible ;  a  lagoon  in  front,  a  wooded  swamp 
on  one  flank  and  the  river  swamps  on  the  other, 
and  intrenchments  in  the  rear.  But  Campbell 
anchored  off  the  town  on  the  28th ;  the  next  morn- 
ing his  Highlanders  carried  the  half-mile  cause- 
way through  a  rice-field  on  the  four-mile  road  from 
the  river  to  the  city  bluff,  and  a  negro  guided  a 
party  to  Howe's  rear  by  a  swamp  path;  and  the 
American  force  was  at  once  routed.  Howe  was 
pursued  through  the  town,  losing  his  artillery  and 
baggage  and  550  men,  the  rest  escaping  across 
the  river.  Campbell  had  lost  but  7  killed  and  19 
wounded;  and  at  this  trivial  cost  had  secured  not 
only  the  capital  of  Georgia,  with  over  fifty  cannon 
and  much  food  and  munitions,  but  the  control  of 
the  entire  province  for  the  remainder  of  the  war. 
Yet  Germain  excoriated  him  for  not  having  called 
in  the  Indians  to  assist,  even  securing  the  results 
he  desired  not  satisfying  this  truculent  dastard 
unless  part  of  the  credit  could  be  assigned  to  his 
savage  favorites. 
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Early  in  .January  Provost  niarelied  across  the 
lower  Georgia  to  Savannah,  this  time  capturing 
Sunbury  on  the  way,  while  Campbell  went  up  the 
l  iver  and  took  Augusta,  placing  Browne  in  com- 
mand. The  strongholds  having  been  thus  reduced 
and  CJeorgia  assured  as  regained  for  the  Crown, 
Campbell  issued  a  proclamation  (evidently  under 
strict  orders  from  Germain)  offering  protection 
to  all  inhabitants  who  "would  support  the  royal 
government  with  their  arms";  thus  forcing  all 
who  remained  neutral  to  tly  to  the  interior  or  South 
Carolina.  ^lost  submitted.  In  ten  days  there  was 
no  further  o])j)()sition ;  great  numl)ers  came  in  and 
took  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  military  companies 
were  formed  from  them  and  used  for  general  patrol 
and  scouting  duties.  But  there  was  a  considerable 
exodus  of  the  rest,  while  all  prisoners  who  refused 
to  enlist  in  the  British  service  were  crowded  into 
prison  ships  to  rot.  The  pro])erty  of  the  ]iatriots 
was  thrown  open  to  a  riot  of  ])lunder  by  the  trooi)s. 

On  his  wa}"^  Cami)bell  had  detached  200 
mounted  infantry  under  the  Tory  John  Hamilton, 
a  Scotchman  of  wealth  and  j)osition  who  had 
fought  at  Culloden,  and  was  much  esteemed  and 
respected,  to  march  along  the  frontier,  receive 
suljmissions  and  urge  the  inhabitants  to  return  to 
loyalty.  Thus  encouraged,  a  force  of  some  700 
North  Carolina  Tories  under  one  Boyd  started  to 
march  across  and  join  him;  many  of  them  mere 
blacklegs  calling  themselves  loyalists,  who  pillaged 
all  the  inhal)itants  they  met  on  the  way.  Colonel 
Andrew  Pickens,  a  rouiai-kMl)le  man  who  now 
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13- AUGUSTIX  PREVOST  £/;  Erigad'ur-Ger.cral,  a?id 
Cvumaiidcr  in  Chief  cf  His  Majesty's  Troops  in  the  Soutb- 
trn  Dip.ricj,  HYDE  PARKER,  Jun.  Efq\  ccn-.maudwg 
Hi:  Mclifly  s  i-bips  in  the  River  Savannah,  and  ARCHl- 
B  ALD  C.AMPBELL,  Efq;  commanding  tbe  Kortbcrn  De- 
tach/iin!. 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

WHEREAS  l-.cXing,  in  PirS-amtr.t,  beinR  defiroin  to  rrftore  the  Elffllngj  of  Rfcen- 
c;  atiQP  >rd  peicc  to  Greav Bri'airi  end  il-e  Cclonicj,  dirf,  ;r.  the  courfe  of  tie  l.ft 
yeir,  repeal  cert:;,-  sSs,  which  w^re  fcur.d  to  htve  txcT:cd  iir2'.ci;r:c>,  and  :o  ^ave 
given  apr,teherr;ori  cf  canger  10  1  berty  in  ihe  laid  colc-iiti ;  And  whe'eji  the  :nha- 
l  iiar.ts  if  Georgia  i  ave  ackn'.w  edged,  that  rnr  benevoler.t  cvcrti:fes  of  G.-e:i-Bri[a;n  in  that  rtf- 
|-rj:.  ;.-e  fjch  a.  ccrre  '.c  rT?.-y  >i:.'::,  that  they  in  tl  *  ho'jr  of  lerroerare  dei^berition,  or  the  ut. 
r:,;':  3ppr:'ie^^.^nl  of  danzf  to  i  b-rriy  had  ever  eji-j.-eStd,  tr.d  lu»e  lialed  that  icknowledgesiert 
li .  the  :»c-e<l  tell  mont  ct  their  iuf:  lilegiar.ce  to  :he  crovf n. 

V>Ii,  the  c'^msianfiirg  C.T.cert  of  H'.!  MijePy's  ;".lee:  «rd  irmy,  frcm  » reg«rd  to  the  «el» 
f;.'e  of  Gecrcia,  trd  tor  l^e  prefervy'on  of  peace  and  order  arr'osg  iti  ir.hab  tantj,  DO 

Hr  SE2Y  L/LCLAKH,  iha:  all  ■.'■e  izv.i  or  unc  provirce  of  (jeor^ia,  »<hich  »ere  is  fo:fe  at  (he 
rr  J  cf  Ihe  ycir  i"75.  AKt,  and  f-a';;  ror.'.ir.rie  ir.  fu'.i  fcrre,  unt.!  fi;ch  :  ti^e  u  a  period  of  l:n 
diica  et,  fi!.;;  e.Tajle  a  iu;  jrc  Ger.era";  Afbfr.cly,  :o  a'.  tr  rr  amend  them.  And  for  the  nrf  re  ..r  - 
rrediatt  and  effectual  exrcoticn  of  '  jftice,  w  tlic  ;'.  A'iiich  the  properiv  of  individual!  caruot  he 
life,  pi.'b!;c  confidence  rcftored,  no:  dcrneS  :k  tran-j'jility  cor.&>rrto  ;  V/E;hereL7  ncn  inaie  ii'd 
appo  r.!  the  following  gentlemen,  to  the  ieveral  t.cpar:m:nC]  uf  the  civil  gcTcroaicnt  in  Cjeoign, 
"til;  Hii  Mijefty'i  pleafurc  is  !c»o<«n,  nimely, 

H:!  Hiv'o'.a  Lie'.;t.  Cc!.  JA.MES  MARK  PREVOST,  Ef-j,  Lirutenant  Governor. 


MEMBERS  or  COUNCIL. 
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John  H'j.Tir,  t  - 
Jaxes  Pentr.an,  r.i<'; 
.Martin  Jolhe,  f.:--,' 
Tanes  Koberif»n,  Efci 
\V;lliam  Telfair,  f  '^l 
Ja  r,c»  ::l:(--r.:T,,  El  ;; 
Kogef  iiei:ali,  Elc; 

I^-^it  TohnPon.  r.rq-,  Chief  Juftlce, 

Mart.n  J  ' 


C  O  ;> ;  M  I  S  S  '.  O  N  E  R  S  of  C  L  a  I  M  S. 
Jirrea  Penman,  h(^, 
M»rtin  Jollie,  Efqi 
Jimei  KoberiHn,  tfc; 
William  Telfai"-,  |-Tq; 
*oger  Kellall,  Elq. 


janNlilMr^e.  }  Altftuit  Judge,, 
.la.r.es  Robirtl.in,  Ef';;  Altorney  General, 
John  I!  ;me,  I-fr|-,  Secretary  of  the  Provioce, 
/."(^m  Cjinybell,  t/q,  Pioihonuiarr, 
.!'  Ivh  I-'it)rr,  Efq;  Pr  ,voC  M^ill.all, 
I^-vij  Johnfto.".,  Efq.  '/"lej^t-rer, 
h'  Vrt  M'Cu'Ioh,  E!f.,  C',l!f^or  of  the  Cuftomf, 
^V!.  :ni  Brown,  h'.(n.  Con  jitn-lkr, 
.•■•'vrii  Havrn,  I- i...' Naval  (JfTicer,- 
.Mirti.i  j:/A.r,  I.Yj,  Jjdf.eol  the  A-lmirWiy, 
K-id-.r.  anre,  Ki,.,,  MarH.al  of  ihf  Court  of  Adnirilty, 
\'-  /)ija-n  Etewait,  K!-,;  Notary  PuIjIic. 
.leian  Jer  Wyily,  Ffij,  Clrtk  of  thr  Court, 
l)i/  d  .Mrjniiig.it,  1  !.;,  Clrrk  of  the  Cum  il, 
P!iilip  Y(i  gi",  I  f.;,  Sjrvryr.r  General, 

J  i.e  I'.ev.  Mr.  E4w«rd  Jcnkini,  Ueflor  of  chc  P»ri()i  of  ChriO 
<.h.j.'<'i. 

«^.'  SiviC!..:-.,  V  '-.urlb  Day  '.J  .Ma-d),  17-y. 

AUG.  PREVOST, 
HYDE  I'APKFR, 
ARUl.  CAMPBELL. 
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comes  to  the  front,— Indian-fighter,  Assembly-  ^^^^ 
man,  and  militia  commander,— collected  some  500  jan. 
men  from  the  Ninety-Six  district  and  assailed 
Hamilton;  this  failing,  he  turned  and  marched  pickens 
rapidly  against  Boyd,  and  in  a  sharp  fight  at  Kettle 
Creek  killed  him  and  captured  or  dispersed  his 
force,  of  which  some  300  reached  the  British,  the 
rest  of  the  survivors  scattering  through  the  Caro- 
Unas.  The  prisoners  were  tried,  and  some  seventy 
of  the  worst  desperadoes  sentenced  to  death ;  not 
however  as  such  or  for  crimes,'  but  for  treason  to 
the  Revolutionary  government.   Five  of  the  worst 
were  executed,  the  rest  pardoned.    Very  likely  hanged 
the  deaths  were  richly  earned,  but  the  alleged    as  such 
reason  was  criminal  folly:  it  gave  the  enemy  a 
terrible  justification  for  any  atrocities  they  chose 
to  perpetrate  thereafter.    Browne  at  Augusta 
promptl}'  hanged  an  equal  number  of  his  ovra 
prisoners ;  this  had  to  be  revenged  by  their  kin  and 
friends ;  and  the  vendetta  thus  begun  scarcely  fell 
below  the  Indian  mark  in  ferocity.    It  was  not  savage 

feud 

helped  by  the  hanging  of  two  men  in  Charleston  started 
soon  after,  under  a  State  law  punishing  with  death 
all  who  attempted  to  join  the  enemy.  Two  could— 
and  did— play  at  such  games. 

Lincoln  found  a  little  over  1100  Continentals 
in  his  department  altogether.    Unable  to  succor 
Savannah,  on  January  5  he  took  post  at  Purrys-  Lincoln 
burg  up  the  river  from  Savannah,  on  the  South  ^ 
Carolina  side,  to  watch  the  enemy.    Reinforce-  ^^^^^ 
ments  slowly  came  in,  and  by  the  end  of  January 
he  had  perhaps  2500  men.    Part  of  them  were 
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North  Carolina  militia  under  John  Ashe  and 
(Jriffith  Rutherford,— ultimately  over  2000,— sent 
on  condition  of  South  Carolina  furnishino-  them 
arms;  this  was  done,  but  the  ten  daj's'  delay  for 
it  in  Charleston  perhaps  cost  Savannah.  Prevost 
did  not  feel  able  to  advance  on  Charleston;  but 
having  the  command  of  the  water,  he  sent  200  men 
to  capture  Beaufort.  This  would  furnish  a  base 
for  penetrating  into  the  Carolina  lowlands,  men- 
acing Charleston,  and  even  making  the  iVmerican 
l)ositious  on  the  Savannah  perilous,  as  liable  to 
be  struck  from  there  and  Savannah  at  once.  On 
the  2d  of  Fel)ruary,  however,  Moultrie  with  nine 
Continentals  and  about  300  militia,  but  a  part  of 
the  superb  Charleston  battalion  of  artillery,  drove 
the  enemy  from  the  island  where  they  had  landed, 
with  the  loss  of  nearly  all  their  officers,  having 
only  eight  of  his  o^^^l  men  killed. 

^Meantime  in  Januar)-  South  Carolina  had  done 
as  great  a  service  to  the  Continental  cause  as 
many  such  victories,  by  once  more  putting  John 
Rut  ledge  at  the  head  of  its  State  government,  in 
succession  to  Rawlins  Lowndes.  lie  had  been  its 
president  under  its  first  constitution,  and  was 
now  governor  under  the  new;  and  for  four  years 
remained  such,  during  two  of  them  ))eing  abso- 
lutely the  only  government  the  State  had,  and 
during  its  occupation  by  the  British  constituting 
officially  the  entire  State  as  a  member  of  the  Union. 

By  the  middle  of  February  the  milit4a  from 
various  Southern  quarters  had  swelled  Lincoln's 
army  to  about  7000  men,  along  the  Savannah  on 
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both  sides.  Nevertheless  he  was  in  a  very  distress- 
ing and  ahnost  alarming  position.  All  the  insub- 
ordinations and  democratic  fractiousness  of  the 
militia  at  the  North  together  were  feeble  compared 
with  those  of  this  ungovernable  body,  which  con- 
sidered almost  any  order  an  impertinent  humili- 
ation, disobeyed  any  and  all  they  did  not  like,  left 
their  posts  or  watches  when  they  pleased,  and 
utterly  refused  to  submit  to  any  discipline  what- 
ever, in  the  very  face  of  a  disciplined  enemy.  VThy 
the  British  did  not  scatter  them  to  the  winds  is 
unintelligible  yet.  Lincoln  at  last  refused  to  have 
anj'thing  more  to  do  w^th  the  militia,  and  turned 
over  their  command  to  Moultrie,  thinking  they 
might  obey  a  Southerner  better ;  but  they  did  not. 

Nevertheless,  Lincoln  could  not  refrain  from 
attempting  some  stroke  to  loosen  the  enemy's  hold. 
Pickens'  victor}^  despite  Hamilton's  baffling  him, 
had  made  Augusta  too  dangerous  to  hold;  and 
Campbell  called  in  Hamilton  and  slowly  retired 
down  the  river,  returning  to  Savannah  to  estab- 
lish civil  order  before  returning  to  England,  a 
harsher  man  being  wanted  in  his  place.  Ashe  with 
some  1400  North  Carolina  militia  and  100  Conti- 
nentals followed  his  force  along  till  it  halted  at 
Hulston's  Ferry;  then  he  took  a  strong  position  on 
the  Georgia  side  at  the  junction  of  Brier  Creek 
and  the  Savannah.  Rutherford  on  the  other  side 
had  700  to  800;  and  Lincoln  resolved  to  join  these 
with  the  main  force  at  Purrysburg  and  assail  the 
British  advanced  post.  Prevost  learned  of  the 
move,  and  made  a  swift  march- to  overwhelm  Ashe 
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before  the  others  could  reach  him.  Making  a 
demonstration  of  crossing-  the  Savannah  in  Ashe's 
front,  he  sent  900  men  under  his  brother  to  cross 
Brier  Creek  fifteen  miles  above,  and  take  the 
American  rear  on  its  unguarded  right  flank 
(March  3).  The  destruction  was  far  more  com- 
plete than  even  Howe's:  only  450  of  the  1500 
reached  Lincoln  across  the  river;  150  fell  on  the 
field  and  in  the  j^nrsuit,  several  hundred  were 
drowned  in  the  Savannah,  227  were  ca})tured,  and 
seven  cannon  with  nearly  all  the  small-arms  and 
all  the  baggage  were  lost.  The  British  lost  five 
killed  and  eleven  wounded.  Augusta  was  at  once 
reoccupied;  the  British  had  a  clear  path  now  from 
the  coast  to  the  frontier;  the  old  colonial  govern- 
ment with  Sir  James  Wright  at  its  head  was 
reinstated. 

The  i)atriots  would  not  resign  hope  of  recover- 
ing the  State,  however.  Rutledge  ordered  1000 
militia  to  be  embodied,  to  make  incursions .  into 
it  and  carry  off  all  live-stock  or  provisions  they 
met,  to  distress  the  British.  On  the  20th  Lincoln 
left  1000  men  to  guard  the  lower  Savannah,  and 
set  Out  with  about  2000,  hoping  to  collect  4000 
altogether,  cro.ss  near  Augusta,  cut  off  the  enemy's 
supplies  and  prevent  their  junction  with  the 
Indians,  and  tlicn  drive  out  the  new  Bi-itish  gov- 
ernment and  convene  a  popular'  convention  there. 
This  would  have  a  great  moral  effect  and  raise  tlie 
patriots'  spirits.  Aloultrie  was  to  remain  at  Black 
Swamp  with  some  1200  men,  hold  Purrysburg,  and 
if  the  British  showed  an  intention  to  move  on 
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Charleston,  occupy  the  passes  and  delay  the  enemy  ^^^^ 
till  Lincoln  could  return.    Lincoln  tried  to  keep  March- 
the  march  secret;  the  British  lAew  of  it  before  ■^p'^^ 
it  started. 

Prevost  made  a  feint  of  the  Charleston  move, 
to  draw  Lincoln  back  and  prevent  his  gathering 
up  the  detachments ;  but  finding  the  road  open,  he  pj-^^^g^ 
turned  the  feint  into  earnest.    On  the  28th  he  moves 
crossed  the  larger  part  of  his  troops,  some  3000  *°^^'"<^ 
men,  and  Mcintosh  withdrew  from  Purrysburg,  ton 
Moultrie  sent  word  in  haste  to  Lincoln,  and  took 
up  a  good  position ;  but  was  soon  forced  to  abandon 
it  in  face  of  overwhelming  forces.  Lincoln  refused 
to  believe  the  movement  anything  but  a  feint,  and 
for  several  days  would  send  no  troops.  Prevost 
pressed  on,  wasting  the  country  with  fire  and 
ravage,  sacking  and  laying  waste  the  estates  and  Ravages 
burning  the  slave  cabins.  He  executed  Germain's 
orders  in  the  full  spirit.  He  took  a  band  of  Chero- 
kees  with  him,  and  gave  them  their  will. 

Moultrie  had  committed  a  tactical  error  of  the 
worst  kind,  which,  compulsorily  repeated  by  Lin- 
coln the  next  year,  lost  the  to^vn  and  army;  leav-  moui 
ing  Prevost  to  cross  the  Ashley  unopposed,  not 
even  seizing  the  boats  to  delay  him,  and  falling 
back  at  once  on  the  peninsular  town.  There,  if  de- 
feated, he  must  surrender  his  whole  force  as  well 
as  the  place,  and  expose  it  to  the  horrors  of  a  storm 
likewise ;  while  above,  were  the  river  forced  in  his 
despite,  he  could  retreat  safely  toward  Lincoln, 
and  Prevost  dared  not  coop  himself  up  in  the  town 
with  liability  to  capture.    As  it  was,  Prevost  on 
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the  morning  of  April  11  appeared  with  some  2400 
iiRMi  before  the  town  lines. 

These  were  iftitinished ;  the  2500  troops  of  all 
sorts  there  were  mostl}'  militia,  disorderly  and  mu- 
tinous ;  there  was  no  single  command,  the  governor 
claiming  the  right  to  command  the  militia,  and 
Moultrie  being  chosen  full  commander  only  after 
the  enemy  were  on  them  and  some  loss  had  oc- 
curred by  an  unauthorized  attack  of  militia;  and 
even  then  the  governor  and  Council  were  to  have 
control  of  "parlies  and  capitulations"— the  right 
to  stop  the  lighting  any  time  they  chose.  Naturally 
the  responsibility  of  protecting  the  town  from  sack 
weighed  heavily  in  their  minds,  and  Prevost's 
forces  were  grossly  overrated— seven  or  eight 
thousand  it  was  said,  and  even  a  private  scout 
estimated  them  at  3600,  known  to  be  the  flower  of 
the  British  army.  Pulaski  lost  most  of  his  in- 
fant i}  in  a  skirmish  with  the  advance  guard,  and 
this  disheartened  them.  No  word  was  heard  from 
Lincoln,  whose  letter  of  the  10th  that  lie  was  ad- 
vancing to  their  aid— he  having  been  finally  con- 
vinced—was intercei)ted  by  the  British. 

There  was  a  further  reason  which  made  the 
autliorities  inclined  to  ]nirchase  safety  for  the 
State  rather  than  risk  such  treatment  as  Prevost 
was  according:  they  felt  that  the  general  govern- 
ment had  left  it  to  work  out  its  own  salvation. 
Their  applications  for  reinforcements  had  l)cen 
denied  by  Washington,  on  the  ground  that  before 
a  detachment  reached  there,  the  hardships  and 
losses  of  the  long  march,  over  some  of  which  they 
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must  fight  their  way,  would  have  nearly  or  quite 
destroyed  it.  Lincoln  had  come  without  troops. 
Then  one  of  the  State's  delegates  in  Congress, 
Henry  Laurens,  had  conceived  the  plan  of  turning 
,its  chief  weakness  into  a  source  of  strength,  by 
enrolling  regiments  of  negroes  as  Dunmore  had 
done  in  Virginia  on  the  other  side.  Hamilton 
favored  this.  Washington  scouted  it:  if  it  was 
begun  the  British  would  do  the  same  with  better 
resources  for  equipping  them,  so  the  patriots  would 
not  be  profited ;  and  after  the  State  for  generations 
had  been  anxiously  disanning  them,  it  would  now 
be  arming  them  for  an  internecine  slave  war. 
Congress,  however,  approved  it,  and  sent  Laurens,' 
son  John,  of  Washington's  staff,  to  recommend 
enlisting  say  3000  of  them.  It  merely  added  fresh 
fuel  to  the  South-Carolinians'  grudge  at  being 
' '  abandoned. ' '  Furthermore,  they  had  never  been 
enthusiastic  for  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Their  delegates  in  Congress  had  voted  against  it; 
then  reversed  their  vote  mereh^  for  the  sake  of 
casting  in  their  lot  with  the  others,  but  without 
instructions,  and  frankly  admitted  that  it  was 
doubtful  whether  the  State  would  support  them. 
This,  they  thought,  was  their  thanks  for  imperiling 
themselves. 

The  decision  of  the  authorities  was  suggested 
by  Prevost  himself.  Moultrie  after  consulting  the 
Council,  but  evidently  sharing  their  feeling, 
speedily  asked  for  terms.  Prevost  offered  to  allow 
all  citizens  who  did  not  choose  to  join  the  British 
to  become  prisoners  of  war  on  parole,  their  fate 
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to  be  decided  by  that  of  the  other  colonies.  Rut- 
ledtje  and  tlie  Council  asked  that  this  be  extended 
to  tlie  entire  State,  and  Charleston  Harbor  be 
neutralized;  which  of  course  would  nullify  the 
chief  object  of  the  expedition,  a  naval  base  for  the 
conquest  of  the  South.  Prevost's  brother,  for  the 
cjeneral,  refused  to  have  any  dealings  with  the 
Revolutionary  government:  they  had  not  "come  in 
a  le,i!:islative  capacity,"  and  had  business  only  with 
^loultrie.  Tims  loaded  with  tlie  responsibility  of 
surrendering  the  State  government  and  the  in- 
habitants of  Charleston  as  well  as  his  army  for 
prisoners  of  war,  Moultrie  recovered  his  reso- 
lution and  said,  "We  will  fight  it  out." 

This  was  on  the  12th.  But  Prevost  had  been 
playing  a  game  of  "bluff."  He  knew  that  Lincoln 
was  ap])roac]iing :  in  fact,  that  over-cautious 
general  with  a  little  more  energy  might  easily 
have  caught  him  between  his  own  army  and  Moul- 
trie's, and  "Burgoyned"  him,  as  Moultrie  ex- 
pressed it.  Prevost  therefore  decamped  that  night, 
and  after  remaining  some  days  beyond  the  Ashley, 
moved  down  and  occupied  John's  Island;  an  im- 
mense island  a  little  below  the  harbor,  separated 
from  the  mainland  by  the  tidal  inlet  Stono  River, 
to  which  from  the  Ashley  ran  Wappoo  Cut  just 
opposite  Charleston.  Lincoln  ])lanned  an  attack 
on  this,  but  it  was  too  strong.  This  failure,  and 
his  leaving  Charleston  to  so  near  destruction  for 
a  wild-goose  chase  after  Augusta,  had  roused  gen- 
eral dissatisfaction  with  him;  and  Congress  gave 
him  "permission"  to  retire  and  be  replaced  hy 
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Moultrie.  Moultrie  urged  him  not  to  do  it;  and 
Lincoln  in  fact  did  not,  remaining  for  a  wholesale 
catastrophe  the  next  year. 

Meantime  he  learned  that  Prevost  was  gradu- 
ally withdrawing  the  John's  Island  force  to 
Savannah;  and  again  arranged  to  attack  the 
weakened  post  in  co-operation  with  Moultrie,  who 
was  to  cross  over  to  James  Island  below  the  town, 
have  boats  on  Wappoo  Cut,  and  take  the  enemy 
in  the  rear.  Had  this  been  done,  beyond  doubt 
Prevost 's  entire  force  would  have  been  killed  or 
captured.  But  Moultrie  was  as  sluggish  and  care- 
less as  he  was  brave;  he  dawdled  about  collecting 
the  boats,  and  did  not  approach  the  scene  of  action 
tiU  the  battle  was  over.  Lincoln  on  June  20  made 
a  strong  and  well-planned  assault  on  the  lines  at 
Stono  Ferry,  commanded  by  a  remarkable  man, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Maitland.  But  his  men  dis- 
obeyed his  orders  to  charge  bayonet,  and  stopped 
to  fire  and  reload  instead;  the  lines  could  not  be 
carried  in  front;  and  after  an  hour's  fight  he 
retreated  with  the  loss  of  150  men,  against  the 
enemy's  129.  Prevost  soon  evacuated  the  island 
and  retired  by  way  of  the  coast  islands  to  Beaufort, 
where  he  left  Maitland  with  800  men.  This  and 
a  supply  of  provisions  and  live-stock  were  the 
fruits  of  the  expedition  for  government  accoimt. 

British  officers  and  soldiers,  however,  enriched 
themselves  plentifully,  perhaps  ultimately  at  the 
government's  expense.  All  through  the  advance 
and  retreat  they  ransacked  the  country  in  parties, 
thoroughly  looting  every  house  of  its  valuables, 
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strii>piiig  the  inmates  of  their  money  and  personal 
ornaments,  enijityini?  the  feather-heds  for  ticking 
to  make  bags  to  carry  otf  the  plunder,  and  even 
breaking  oj)en  vaults  and  digging  up  graves  to 
search  for  treasure;  not  only  so,  but  they  syste- 
matically destroyed  and  ruined  whatever  they 
could  not  carry  off.  They  killed  all  the  remaining 
live-stock  and  poultry,  often  even  the  dogs  and 
cats.  They  smashed  the  windows,  mirrors,  china, 
and  bric-a-brac.  Tliey  girdled  the  shade-trees,  and 
trampled  the  lawns  and  gardens  into  ruin.  All  this 
did  not  stimulate  loyalty ;  the  struggle  to  the  death 
finally  carried  on  by  the  people  may  have  been 
intensified  b}'^  this  hideous  devastation,  and  the 
frightful  distress  and  even  starvation  it  caused. 

They  were  helix'd  by  the  slaves,  who  pointed 
out  places  of  concealment,  and  co-operated  in  the 
plunders  and  outrage.  Over  4000  slaves  were  lost 
by  this  incursion,  of  whom  3000  were  carried  off 
by  the  British  and  a  large  part  sold  to  the  West 
Indies.  Great  numbers  also,  gathered  near  the 
anny,  died  of  camp  fever.  Many  were  left  behind 
in  the  retreat  for  want  of  transportation;  and 
having  been  told  horrifying  stories  of  the  certainty 
of  cruel  deaths  if  reclaimed  by  their  masters,  some 
of  them  clung  to  the  sides  of  the  boats  and  their 
hands  were  chopped  off,  while  guard  lines  kept  the 
mass  of  them  away  with  sword  and  bayonet.  Many, 
fearing  to  return,  died  in  the  woods.  Those  car- 
ried off  were  herded  at  Otter  Island,  where  hun- 
dreds died  and  were  left  to  the  wild  animals  and 
carrion  birds. 
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Arrives 


Prevost  was  able  to  hold  Savannah  and  Beau- 

1779 

fort  solely  from  the  British  control  of  the  sea;  juiy- 

and  the  prime  hope  in  the  French  alliance  had  been  ^^p*- 
to  break  that  control.    If  the  French  fleet  could 

now  be  utilized,  Georgia  might  be  recovered  and  d'Es- 
the  thorn  in  South  Carolina's  side  removed. 

•  sought 

D'Estaing  in  July  conquered  the  islands  of  St.  to  come 
Vincent  and  Grenada  from  the  British,  then  went 
to  Hayti;  and  Rutledge,  Lincoln,  and  the  French 
consul  at  Charleston  wrote  him,  urging  him  to 
escape  the  hurricane  season  there  by  coming  to  the 
American  coast  and  making  a  joint  attack  with 
Lincoln.  He  eagerly  accepted  the  idea,  sent  two 
ships  to  Charleston  in  advance,  and  with  twenty 
more  and  eleven  frigates  appeared  off  Georgia, 
both  so  unexpectedly  that  two  British  vessels 
mounting  74  guns  and  two  store-ships  fell  into  his 
hands.  This  was  in  the  first  days  of  September; 
and  the  Count  sent  a  message  to  Lincoln  urging 
haste,  as  at  that  season  he  could  not  remain  long 
on  the  coast.  The  South  Carolina  Legislature  ad- 
iourned  at  once,  and  the  authorities  set  at  work  f^^^^^y 

"  '  local  au- 

zealously  to  co-operate,  drafting  militia,  furnish-  thoritiea 
ing  boats,  and  so  on. 

On  the  9th  D'Estaing  anchored  off  Savannah 
bar;  by  the  12th  his  3000  troops  were  debarked 
some  miles  south.  Without  waiting  for  Lincoln 
he  advanced  on  Savannah,  and  on  the  16th  sent  a 
summons  to  surrender,  couched  in  the  braggadocio  Savan. 
terms  then  thought  likely  to  strike  terror,  includ- 


Sum- 
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ing  a  threat  of  putting  Prevost  to  the  sword  if  he  render 
held  out.    This  at  once  aroused  suspicion  and 
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Jealousy  in  the  Americans,  for  fear  D'Estaing 
nieaiit  to  hold  Savannah  for  France  if  captured; 
but  the  Count  explained.  Prevost,  to  gain  time  for 
his  Beaufort  detachment  to  join  him,  asked  for 
twenty-four  hours  to  consider  it  and  prepare  terms 
of  capitulation;  the  vain  Frenchman,  who  could 
have  captured  the  place  easily  had  he  attacked  at 
once,  granted  it  in  assurance  that  Prevost  would 
not  dare  resist  him;  and  before  the  time  was  up, 
Maitland,  though  fatally  sick  with  bilious  fever, 
had  brought  in  his  forces  through  marshes  where 
the  men  had  to  wade  up  to  their  waists  and  drag 
their  boats  through  the  mud.  Prevost,  having  now 
some  2500  men,  sent  a  message  that  the  place 
would  be  held  to  the  last. 

On  the  'J3d  Lincoln  joined  D'Estaing  with  about 
4000  men ;  and  for  a  week  and  a  half  siege  works 
were  pushed  forward,  mounted  with  53  guns.  But 
from  the  French  arrival,  when  only  ten  or  twelve 
guns  were  on  Prevost 's  works,  the  garrison  and 
their  impressed  negroes,  under  the  al)le  engineer 
;Moncrieff,  had  worked  night  and  day  throwing  u}) 
and  arming  new  works,  and  had  now  nearly  a 
hundred  cannon  in  position.  On  October  4  .the 
allied  boml)ardment  ])egan:  it  is  not  pleasant  to 
record  that  Prevost 's  request  to  place  the  women 
and  children  on  vessels  in  the  river,  under 
D'Estaing's  protection,  was  rejected  l)y  him  and 
Lincoln.  Till  the  Stli  the  cannonading  went  on. 
Then  D'?:staing  told  Lincoln  he  must  raise  the 
siege  or  attempt  a  storm.  He  had  expected  and 
been  told  that  the  reduction  of  the  place  would  not 
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take  over  ten  days;  and  but  for  his  own  folly  it 
would  not  have  taken  one  day.  But  he  had  been 
there  a  month,  found  that  the  autunm  storms 
would  shortly  endanger  his  fleet,  the  British  fleet 
might  descend  upon  him  and  cut  off  his  from  his 
army,  and  the  West  Indies  demanded  him.  The 
engineers  were  positive  that  in  another  ten  days 
the  approaches  would  penetrate  the  British  works ; 
but  D'Estaing  was  peremptory,  and  on  the  9th  the 
assault  was  made. 

The  night  before,  the  sergeant-major  of  a  mili- 
tia regiment  deserted  to  the  British  and  disclosed 
the  plan  of  attack;  he  was  afterwards  captured 
and  hanged  by  his  comrades.  It  illustrates  a  situ- 
ation that  prevailed  increasingly  through  the  war. 
Said  a  British  officer,  "We  fought  our  last  battles 
with  their  deserters,  and  they  fought  their  battles 
with  ours."  Prevost  consequently  was  ready  with 
his  strongest  defense  for  their  point  of  strongest 
attack.  A  feint  was  made  along  the  river  by  a 
body  of  militia,  but  it  fled  in  a  panic  at  the  first 
fire.  Count  Dillon's  column  on  the  right,  which 
was  to  skirt  the  redoubts  and  storm  their  rear  jn 
the  morning  dimness,  became  entangled  in  a 
swamp,  and  emerging  in  broad  daylight,  was  so 
cut  up  by  a  hot  fire  that  it  could  not  even  form. 
The  main  attack  was  by  D'Estaing  and  Lincoln 
in  person;  the  former  with  his  3000  Frenchmen, 
the  latter  with  600  Continentals  and  350  militia. 
The  assailants  were  swept  away  by  a  murderous 
front  and  cross  fire,  which  cut  down  among  others 
Sergeant  Jasper,  the  hero  of  Fort  Moultrie;  j^et 
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with  heroic  \i\\oy  they  pressed  on,  and  at  hist  the 

1779 

Oct.  9    American  and  French  cokirs  were  phinted  side 
•tseq.    i)y  sidc  on  thc  rcdouht.    Lachlan  Mcintosh  had 
ck^ft  the  British  line.    Bnt  Maithmd  threw  the 
Allies    j^rcnadiers  and  marines  npon  the  colnmn,  already 
epaised    ri(klled  h\-  nniskctrv  and  artillery  fire  and  now 

from 

Savan-  I'akcd  hv  an  armed  brig  in  the  river.  The  stand- 
ards  were  torn  down;  the  assailants  thrown  into 
the  ditch  and  slanghtered  like  cattle,  till  a  portion 
scrambled  out;  and  Pulaski,  trying  to  pierce 
between  the  redoubts  with  his  legion  of  200  cavalry 
and  take  the  British  in  rear,  was  mortally  wounded 
from  an  aruied  galley  in  the  river  and  the  horse- 
men driven  back.    D'Estaing  was  twice  wounded. 

Be-eided     \ft('r  au  hour's  combat  the  allies  were  definitejv 

slanuh- 

t*>r    rei)ul.«;ed  with  a  loss  of  594  men,— 337  French,  257 
Americans,  — to  a  British  loss  of  55. 

There  were  bitter  recriminations  among  the 
allies:  tlic  French  were  voluble  in  their  contempt 
for  the  "insurgents,"  and  blamed  them  for  the 
.  refu.sal  of  terms  to  the  Savannah  non-combatants. 

tainc  in 

fault  But  in  all  fairness,  pretty  much  the  entire  fault 
lay  in  D'Kstaing's  vanity,  impatience,  and  insta- 
bility. He  would  not  take  his  American  staff  offi- 
cer's word  how  easily  ^faitland's  detachment  could 
be  cut  off  and  captured;  he  lost  the  immediate 
possession  of  Savannah  through  conceit;  would  not 
wait  for  siege  o])crations,  and  insisted  on  a  storm 
preci.scly  when  the  place  had  Ix'cn  strengthened 
almost  to  impregnability.  Lincoln  has  been  also 
blamed  for  slo^^^^ess  in  coming  up;  but  from  his 
previous  experiences  it  is  doubtful  if  he  could 
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have  got  his  unruly  mob  along  much  ea-rlier  than 
he  did. 

D'Estaing  re-embarked  his  troops,  shortly  met 
the  storm  he  feared,  and  though  nearly  wrecked, 
succeeded  in  getting  part  of  the  fleet  to  the  West 
Indies  and  returning  to  France  himself.  Lincoln 
slowly  returned  to  Charleston,  and  on  the  breaking 
out  of  small-pox  in  the  army  the  militia  dispersed. 
And  thus  stood  matters  in  the  South  at  the  end 
of  1779.  Georgia  was  effectively  recovered  by  the 
British,  because  it  was  only  a  fringe  of  settlement 
dominated  by  two  or  three  posts.  South  Carolina 
was  awaiting  its  turn,  after  a  terrible  example  of 
what  was  in  store  for  it.  Yet  its  chief  provision 
for  the  coming  onslaught  was  a  militia  law  which 
divided  the  militia  into  three  drafts,  each  to  be 
relieved  b^  another  in  two  months  and  ten  days 
at  the  longest,  so  that  no  militiaman  could  be  kept 
out  longer  than  that  whatever  the  exigency! 

Clinton  in  the  North  fretted  at  his  inglorious 
confinement  to  holding  a  few  miles  of  lines;  yet 
as  he  wrote  to  the  ministry,  his  resources  would 
permit  no  more.  His  subordinates  fretted  still 
more,  longing  for  chances  to  win  fame  and  pro- 
motion. The  Tories  fretted  more  vet,  declared 
that  the  rebellion  could  be  crushed  by  a  little  more 
activity,  that  the  wealthier  rebels  should  be  exe- 
cuted or  exiled  and  their  property  confiscated,  and 
especially  that  the  Indians  should  be  much  more 
freely  employed.  Thus  was  civilization  to  be  im- 
proved. This  chimed  exactly  with  the  ideas  of 
Germain  and  the  King,  who  fretted  most  of  all, 
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keeping  an  idle  army  at  enormous  exi)ense  to  bold 
two  villages  on  the  coast  of  a  half-continent,  and 
never  ceased  insisting  on  the  use  of  the  means  so 
felicitously  at  hand  from  "Crod  and  nature." 

Meantune  it  was  possible  to  give  his  men  some 
adventure,  secure  some  })lunder  and  prizes,  and 
put  in  operation  Germain's  and  the  peace  com- 
missioners' i)lan  of  devastation.  Especially  the 
inununity  of  Virginia,  which  escaped  both  the 
Northern  and  [Southern  operations,  and  was 
(juietly  flourishing,  irked  the  British  exceedingly. 
Since  Dunmore's  final  exjnilsion  it  had  ])eacefully 
raised  tobacco,  exporting  it  through  Norfolk 
(partly  risen  from  its  ruins)  and  Portsmouth,  or 
by  a  land  carriage  to  All)emarle  Sound;  and  had 
esta))lished  a  navy  yard  at  Oosport,  to  have  a  long 
and  famous  career.  To  spoil  these  good??  for  Brit- 
ish behoof,  and  make  the  rebels  quake,  Clinton  sent 
General  Matthews  with  2500  men  to  raid  the  re- 
gion ;  and  on  May  9,  at  the  very  time  Prevost  was 
carrying  destruction  through  South  Carolina, 
Mattliews  entered  TIampton  Roads,  passed  up 
Elizabeth  River,  and  l)egan  a  ravage  that  left 
Prevost 's  tame.  So  sudden  was  the  attack  that 
resistance  was  impossible.  He  seized  Norfolk  and 
Portsmouth;  burned  every  house  but  one  in  Suf- 
folk County ;  carried  ofT  or  destroyed  all  moval)le 
property,  taking  to  New  York  3000  hogsheads  of 
tobacco;  sent  parties  all  along  the  Cliesaj)cake  to 
bring  away  or  burn  all  tol)acco  on  its  banks,  and 
burn  all  the  planters'  houses;  kept  seventeen  ves- 
sels as  prizes  and  burned  113  more  in  the  Elizabeth 
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and  James,  besides  nine  unfinished  vessels  on  the 
stocks;  and  gave  his  troops  free  rein  to  murder 
and  violate  at  will.  Virginia  lost  $2,000,000  worth 
of  property  by  this  expedition,  and  the  private 
wrongs  helped  to  create  some  of  the  bitter  hatred 
of  England  that  lasted  so  long. 

When  Matthews  returned  at  the  end  of  the 
month,  Clinton  executed  another  plan  of  more 
immediate  military  importance.  After  his  aban- 
donment of  the  conquered  forts  on  the  Hudson  in 
1777,  Congress  had  ordered  new  and  much  stronger 
works  begun  at  West  Point,  some  miles  higher  up 
the  river,  with  obstructions  in  the  channel  as  before 
and  a  more  massive  chain.  These,  constructed  by 
Kosciuszko,  were  approaching  completion  at  this 
time,  but  still  vulnerable.  About  as  far  below  the 
old  forts,  .at  Stony  Point  on  the  west  and  Vir- 
planck's  Point  on  the  east,  works  had  been  erected 
to  guard  King's  Ferry,  the  great  road  from  New 
England  to  the  Middle  States  while  the  British 
held  New  York;  as  cutting  this  line  of  commu- 
nication would  compel  a  long  circuit,  Clinton 
hoped  that  Washington  would  draw  so  large  a 
detachment  from  his  main  camp  at  Middlebrook 
to  defend  it  that  the  camp  could  be  seized,  and 
Washington  compelled  to  fight  in  the  open.  He 
therefore  took  6000  men  and  a  strong  naval  squad- 
ron, and  made  a  swift  movement  on  Stony  Point, 
which  was  abandoned  at  his  approach;  then  he 
planted  heaw  cannon  to  command  the  Verplanck's 
Point  redoubt  (Fort  Fayette),  invested  it  from  the 
land  side  also,  and  forced  a  speedy  surrender. 
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Washington  in  alami  placed  his  army  so  as  to 
guard  \\'est  Point  more  efl'et'tively,  and  hurried 
on  the  works,  which  were  finished  during  the 
summer, 

Clinton  early  in  July  sent  a  naval  squadron 
under  Sir  George  Collier,  with  2600  men  (largely 
Hessians)  under  Tryon,  to  make  one  of  those  expe- 
ditions of  ravage  in  which  Tryon 's  soul  delighted, 
and  which  he  therefore  assured  Germain  would 
"make  rebellion  totter''  if  ])ersistently  carried  on. 
It  was  to  do  what  Germain  had  suggested  to  Lord 
Howe,  and  he  had  ignored,  — thoroughly  dismantle 
the  southern  New  England  coast;  no  open  orders 
were  given  to  burn  houses,  but  that  was  not  nec- 
essary with  Tryon.  On  July  4  it  c;une  off  New 
Haven,  and  the  ne.xt  morning  two  parties  invaded 
the  i)lace  from  either  side  and  began  a  sack  of  the 
place;  also  burning  the  wharves,  the  warehouses 
near  them,  public  stores,  and  vessels  in  the  harbor. 
Tr3'on's  intention  was  to  burn  the  entire  town;  but 
the  soldiers  were  too  busy  looting  and  drinking, 
and  the  morning  after  were  driven  out  by  the  Con- 
necticut militia.  The  same  ])erforniances,  ended 
in  the  same  way,  went  on  at  East  Haven,  where 
he  had  begun  burning  the  dwellings;  and  some  of 
the  inhabitants  were  murdered  and  others  carried 
off  as  prisoners.  On  the  7th  the  pretty  old  village 
of  Fairfield  was  gutted  for  a  night  and  a  day,  and 
burned  to  the  ground.  Green's  Farms  and  Nor- 
walk  were  next  laid  in  ashes.  Collier  and  Tryon 
issu(  (1  an  addicss  io  llie  people  of  Connecticut, 
saying,  "The  existence  of  a  single  habitation  on 
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your  defenseless  coast  ought  to  be  a  constant  re- 
proof to  your  ingratitude;"  and  no  doubt  the 
expedition  stimulated  a  lively  sense  of  English 
favors  past  and  to  come.-  New  London  was  next 
marked  for  destruction,  when  the  banditti  were 
suddenly  recalled  to  New  York  by  a  move  of 
Washington  the  exact  reverse  of  what  Clinton  had 
counted  on. 

Stony  Point,  lately  captured  by  Clinton,  was 
a  rocky  triangular  hill  washed  in  front  and  on  two 
sides  by  the  Hudson ;  its  western  base  lay  against 
a  deep  marsh  overflowed  at  high  tide,  making  the 
hill  an  island,  and  crossed  on  the  north  from  the 
river  by  the  King's  Ferr}^  road,  over  a  causeway 
also  overflowed  except  at  low  water.  The  British 
had  fortified  this  hill  with  a  strong  redoul)t  gar- 
risoned by  600  men,  heavy  batteries  which  com- 
manded the  entire  morass  and  the  river  around, 
and  a  double  row  of  abatis  outside;  and  armed 
vessels  held  the  river  and  raked  the  hill  and  ap- 
proaches. Along  a  rather  firm  spot  on  the  southern 
morass  also  they  had  dug  pits  filled  with  sharp- 
ened stakes,  to  impale  the  Americans  if  they  at- 
tempted that  path. 

Washington  believed  a  night  surprise  feasible 
when  low  tide  should  favor ;  even  if  the  post  could 
not  be  perm.anently  held,  the  blow  would  stop  the 
New  England  devastation,  and  perhaps  alarm 
Clinton  into  keeping  his  forces  at  home  there- 
after. "Mad  Anthony"  Wa\me  had  been  put  in 
command  of  the  light  infantry,  stationed  near  the 
Dunderberg  a  considerable  distance  in  advance  of 
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the  main  army.  Wayne,  like  his  great  chief,  was 
as  cool  and  careful  in  preparation  and  execution 
as  **mad"  in  the  held;  and  he  had  full  conhdence 
in  himself,  his  men,  and  AVashington's  strategic 
sagacity,  all  amply  jnstitied.  "General,"  said  he, 
"1*11  storm  hell  if  you  will  only  plan  it."  On 
July  15  he  collected  1200  men  at  Sandy  Beach 
fourteen  miles  helow:  sent  out  parties  to  recon- 
noitre thoroughly,  and  also  to  kill  all  the  dogs 
within  several  miles  of  the  fort,  who  might  ruin 
the  enterprise  by  harking;  and  for  a  similar  check 
on  heedless  or  nei  vous  hring,  and  to  prevent  delay 
from  stopping  to  load,  had  all  the  guns  left  un- 
loaded, the  reliance  to  be  on  the  bayonet. 

At  half  i^ast  eleven  at  night  he  began  the 
march.  A  negro  slave  of  a  local  Whig,  who  sold 
fruit  to  the  garrison  and  acted  as  a  spy  for  the 
patriots,  had  craftily  pretended  lhat  his  master 
would  not  let  him  come  daytimes,  as  it  was  corn- 
hoeing  sea.son;  and  had  been  given  the  counter- 
sign to  come  at  night,  lie  went  in  advance  with 
two  stout  soldiei-s  disguised  as  farmers,  gave  the 
countersign  ("The  fort's  our  own"),  and  his  com- 
panions seized  and  gagged  successively  the  senti- 
nels west  of  the  causeway.  Waiting  for  dead  low 
tide,  just  after  midnight  Wayne  led  900  men 
across  the  causeway,  leaving  Muhlenberg  with  300 
as  a  guard;  and  divided  them  into  two  columns 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  Both  marched  swiftly  and 
solidly  up  undiscovered,  to  within  pistol  shot  of 
the  pickets  on  the  summit,  who  then  fired  to  alarm 
the  garrison.   These  hastily  sprang  up  from  their 
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heavy  sleep,  and  in  the  darkness  trained  a  fire  of 
muskets  and  cannon  upon  the  assailants.  But  a 
forlorn  hope  of  twenty  picked  men  for  each  col- 
umn pulled  away  the  abatis  for  its  advance, 
seventeen  of  one  being  struck  down;  and  in  the 
teeth  of  the  volleys  both  columns  gained  the  walls, 
swarmed  over  them,  and  forced  their  way  to  the 
heart  of  the  works  with  the  bayonet,  the  van  of 
each  column  meeting  in  the  centre.  Wayne  was 
struck  on  the  head  by  a  bullet,  but  only  stunned, 
and  resumed  his  place  in  the  assault.  In  a  short 
time  the  entire  surviving  garrison  of  543  men 
and  the  commander  (Johnson)  surrendered.  The 
bloody  military  usage  of  the  time,  often  put  in 
practice  and  pleaded  as  full  defense  by  the  British, 
justified  a  wholesale  butchery;  but  Americans  did 
not  perpetrate  cold-blooded  massacres,  and  not  a 
life  was  taken  after  the  surrender,  though  63  had 
been  killed  in  the  fight  (Johnson  says  20).  The 
Americans  lost  15  killed  and  83  wounded. 

The  artillery  was  at  once  turned  on  Fort  Fay- 
ette at  Verplanck's  Point,  and  General  Howe  from 
North  Carolina  was  sent  to  attack  it  by  land ;  but 
from  some  misunderstanding  this  was  not  done 
till  Clinton  had  sent  reinforcements,  and  the 
attempt  was  abandoned.  Clinton  at  once  prepared 
to  move  up  the  river  in  force,  and  reinvest  Stony 
Point,  hoping  that  "Washington  would  throw  so 
many  troops  into  it  that  a  victory  might  put  West 
Point  in  his  hands ;  but  Washington  was  too  wise. 
He  could  not  spare  troops  for  such  a  contest  at 
such  a  risk,  and  ordered  the  place  dismantled  and 
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tlie  garrison  and  stores  drawn  back  nearer  the 
main  body.  Clinton  reoeeupied  and  refortified  it, 
but  abandoned  it  not  long  after. 

Wayne's  exploit  excited  the  emulation  of 
*'Light  Horse  Harry"  Lee,  and  with  Washing- 
ton's approbation  he  undertook  an  even  more 
daring  enteri)rise  against  Pauhis  Hook  (Jersey 
City  oi)i)osite  the  Battery),  at  Clinton's  very 
gates;  and  for  Just  that  reason,  though  it  was  very 
strongly  fortified,  the  garrison  of  500  men  were 
careless,  not  dreaming  of  assault,  as  Lee  had  found 
out.  It  was  a  low-lying  peninsula  joined  to  the 
western  lands  by  a  narrower  isthmus,  nearly  sev- 
ered by  a  creek,  and  entirely  so  by  a  deep  ditch 
inside,  Hooded  by  the  tides  and  crossed  by  a  draw- 
bridge. On  the  Hook  were  two  lines  of  intrench- 
ments  and  abatis.  Lee  took  300  ])icked  men,  and 
on  the  night  of  August  18  boldly  forded  the  creek, 
the  sentinels  suj)posing  his  men  one  of  their  own 
foraging  ])arties  returning,  waded  the  flooding 
ditch,  found  the  entrance  to  the  main  works, 
rushed  past  a  fire  from  the  blockhouses,  and  gained 
possession  of  the  fort  before  a  cannon  had  been 
fired.  Of  course  succors  were  quickly  summoned 
from  New  Yoi  k  and  the  fleet,  and  Lee  had  to  retire 
toward  moi  ning;  l)ut  he  took  159  prisoners  with 
him,  his  own  party  losing  bnt  two  killed  and  three 
wounded. 

A  week  later  began  in  full  force  the  great  expe- 
dition which  it  was  hoped  would  end  the  Indian 
atrocities  on  the  l)orders.  Wyoming  and  Cherry 
Valley  had  made  it  iiiipossihle  h>iiger  to  leave  the 
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fringing  settlements  to  the  mercies  of  "God  and 
nature's"  self -constituted  legatees.  On  February 
25  Congress  directed  Washington  to  protect  them 
and  punish  the  Indians :  two  bodies  of  troops,  one 
of  3000  Continentals  on  the  Susquehanna  and  one 
of  1000  or  more  New  York  militia  on  the  Mohawk, 
were  to  unite  and  penetrate  to  the  country  of  the 
Senecas.  It  had  been  hoped  that  Fort  Niagara, 
the  stronghold  of  the  Tory-Indian  forays,  might 
also  be  taken ;  but  this  was  giyen  up.  Washington 
asked  Gates  to  head  the  expedition ;  Gates  refused 
as  too  hard  for  one  of  his  years,  and  Sulliyan  was 
assigned  to  it,  while  James  Clinton  collected  the 
New  York  forces.  While  equipment  was  prepar- 
ing. Colonel  Van  Schaick  from  Fort  Stanwix 
descended  on  the  Onondaga  yillages  and  destroyed 
them,  with  their  remaining  stores ;  it  was  too  early 
for  crops.  Brant  and  his  Mohawks  with  the 
Tories  continued  the  raids  of  old :  on  the  night  of 
J uly  19  they  laid  Minisink  in  ashes,  and  three  days 
later  ambushed  a  pursuing  band  and  took  forty 
scalps;  they  beat  up  and  rayaged  the  yicinity  of 
the  yery  armies  collecting  against  them,  capturing 
on  July  28  Freeland's  Fort  on  the  West  Branch 
of  the  Susquehanna,  and  shortly  cutting  up  a 
party  sent  to  its  relief. 

The  Mohawk  Valley  was  at  first  intended  as 
the  main  route,  but  later  the  Susquehanna  was 
decided  on.  Sulliyan  got  together  about  2300 
troops  in  the  Wyoming  Valley,  and  remained  there 
oyer  a  month  waiting  for  stores;  the  delay  sayed 
the  expedition,  for  when  all  in  they  were  not 
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enough  ti)  subsist  the  army  for  the  expected  time 
(^iiiore  administrative  helplessness),  and  but  for 
having  now  come  to  the  season  of  growing  crops, 
Sullivan  could  not  have  moved.  On  July  31  he 
started  up  the  river,  and  about  the  middle  of 
August  fortified  the  narrow  peninsula  formed  by 
its  junction  with  the  Chemung,  to  wait  for  Clinton. 
That  general  had  gathered  about  1500  men  at 
Canajoliarie  by  June  16;  wagoned  200  boats  and 
three  months'  provisions  across  the  hills  to  Otsego 
Lake,  the  source  of  the  North  Branch  of  the  Sus- 
([uehanna;  dammed  its  outlet,  and  on  August  9 
broke  the  dam  and  floated  his  boats  down  the 
swollen  brook ;  and  on  August  22  joined  Sullivan, 
On  the  26th  the  united  army  of  nearly  4000 
moved  forward,  and  on  the  29th  reached  Newtown, 
now  Klmira;  where  Brant,  the  Butlers,  and  Mc- 
Donnell had  collected  some  six  to  eight  hundred 
Indians  and  Tories  to  bai-  their  advance,  and 
thrown  up  a  log  fort  masked  with  brush  and  sap- 
lings. They  made  a  stand,  but  Poor's  ])rigade 
outflanked  them  and  they  soon  gave  way  and  scat- 
tered, with  probably  more  loss  than  the  11  dead 
they  left  behind,  tlie  Americans  losing  three  killed 
and  33  wounded.  There  was  no  further  organized 
resistance,  though  the  allies  hovered  around  to 
cut  ofl"  stragglers,  who  met  a  hideous  fate.  On  the 
31st  Sullivan  sent  back  all  the  baggage  and  all 
artillery  but  five  small  pieces;  put  the  men  on  half 
rations  in  reliance  on  the  crops;  and  began  a  march 
through  the  Seneca  country  with  systematic  de- 
struction of  everything  the  Indians  had  done  to 
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redeem  the  land  from  the  wilderness,  justified  only 
by  the  need  of  preventing  them  from  turning  the  April 
still  higher  white  civilization  into  one.    The  Iro-  ^^p'- 
quois  had  long  passed  out  of  the  stage  of  mere 
huntsmen  and  berry-pickers,  with  incidental  corn-  Iroquois 
patches;  indeed,  one  leading  cause  of  the  terrible  ^^^^ 
dominance  which  enabled  them  nearly  to  extermi- 
nate all  other  northeastern  tribes  was  their  devel- 
oped agriculture,  which  gave  them  stores  of  winter 
food  when  others  were  dispersed  grubbing  up 
roots  and  gnawing  putrid  bones.   They  had  great 
apple,  peach,  and  pear  orchards,  large  fields  of 
corn,  beans,  and  pumpkins,  often  framed  houses 
with  chimneys  in  place  of  wigwams  with  smoke- 
holes.   This  growing  dependence  on  semi-civilized 
comfort  was  now  to  become  their  bane. 

The  main  army  swept  the  eastern  side  of 
Seneca  Lake,  crossed  its  foot  and  skirted  those  of 
lakes  Canandaigua,  Honeoye,  and  Hemlock,  and 
turned  southwest  across  the  lower  end  of  Conesus.  devas- 
Meantime  detached  parties  had  ravaged  portions 
of  the  western  sides  of  Cayuga  and  Seneca.   On  lands 
September  13  a  scouting  party  under  Lieutenant 
Boyd  fell  into  an  ambush  of  Walter  Butler ;  fifteen 
were  killed  and  eight  escaped;  Boyd  and  a  ser- 
geant were  taken,  ordered  by  Butler  to  reveal 
Sullivan's  plans,  and  on  their  refusal  given  over 
to  the  Senecas  for  a  torture  awful  even  in  the 
fiendish  records  of  savage  cruelty.   The  next  day  Butler's 
the  army  reached  Seneca  Castle,  the  chief  seat  of  «"ieity 
the  Senecas,  ''the  western  door  of  the  Long 
House,"  on  the  west  side  of  the  Genesee  River 
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across  the  valley  from  Geneseo.  It  was  far  the 
largest  of  the  Indian  towns,  containing  128  houses, 
many  of  them  well  built;  with  its  orchards  and 
smiling  corntields  and  gardens  it  was  extirpated 
from  the  earth. 

Sullivan's  provisions  were  running  out,  there 
was  some  sickness  among  the  soldiers,  and  he 
tlnnight  best  to  turn  back.  He  had  sent  to  the 
Oneidas  to  furnish  him  warriors;  they  sent  ex- 
cuses instead,  and  begged  for  mercy  on  the  Cay- 
ugas.  None  the  more  inclined  to  leniency,  lie 
detached  parties  to  lay  waste  such  portions  of  the 
Cayuga  and  Seneca  shores  as  had  escaped  before, 
and  the  Tioga  Valley;  sent  Gansevoort  to  Albany, 
to  destroy  on  the  way  the  lower  ^tohawk  Castle, 
which  was  not  done ;  razed  the  Chemimg  fort ;  and 
regained  New  Jersey  late  in  October.  He  had 
destroyed  forty  Indian  villages,  ranging  from  a 
few  houses  to  the  great  Seneca  "city." 

Meantime  a  co-operating  movement  was  car- 
ried on  by  Colonel  Brodhead  along  the  Alleghany 
from  Pittsburg.  With  605  men  he  left  there  on 
August  11,  took  a  month's  stores  by  boat  to  Ma- 
honing and  then  on  pack-horses,  and  in  a  200-mile 
march  obliterated  the  Indian  villages  and  cultiva- 
tion extending  for  eight  miles  on  the  Alleghany. 

The  Irofjuois  League  was  permanently  ])roken. 
The  lionioloss  and  foodless  Senecas  and  Cayugas 
took  refuge  at  Foi-t  Niagara;  but  in  the  winter 
of  almost  unparalleled  severity  that  followed, 
they  were  terril)ly  thinned  by  famine  and  attend- 
ant disease,  never  regained  their  numbers,  and  had 
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neither  heart  nor  strength  to  remake  the  achieve- 
ment of  centuries.  The  Oneidas,  in  fear  of  the 
vengeance  of  their  fellow  tribes,  abandoned  their 
villages  and  dispersed,  some  400  taking  refuge 
with  the  Americans  at  Schenectady.  The  Onon- 
dagas  had  sustained  a  crippling  blow.  But  the 
immediate  design  of  the  expedition  was  foiled; 
the  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  borders  were  a 
scene  of  horror  and  misery  till  the  end  of  the  war. 
In  the  Mohawk  and  neighbor  valleys,  under  the 
tireless  energy  of  Brant  and  Johnson,  supplied 
with  means  by  the  British,  torch  and  tomahawk 
never  ceased  their  work.  In  April  1780  Harpers- 
field  was  obliterated.  In  the  suimner  the  lower 
Mohawk  was  swept  with  fearful  ravage  l3y  John- 
son. In  August  Brant  uprooted  Canajoharie  and 
several  settlements  adjoining,  and  even  Norman's 
Kill  not  far  from  Albany,  and  devastated  part 
of  Schoharie  Valley.  In  October  another  inva- 
sion of  this  by  Johnson,  Brant,  and  Cornplanter 
left  scarce  a  building  or  a  stalk  of  com  stand- 
ing. The  upper  Mohawk  followed.  The  condi- 
tions were  like  Europe's  in  the  ]\Iiddle  Ages 
when  the  northern  and  eastern  hordes  were  pour- 
ing on  it.  Every  settlement  clustered  around  a 
blockhouse  where  the  women  and  children  flocked 
at  the  first  alarm,  and  the  farm  work  was  done  by 
bands  of  neighbors,  with  weapons  close  at  hand 
and  scouts  and  sentinels  ever  on  the  watch. 

But  the  destinies  of  the  United  States  were 
perforce  to  be  determined  outside  itself:  alone 
with  an  unmolested  England,  it  must  ultimately 
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be  harried  into  exhaustion  and  passive  acquies- 
cence in  recoiKiuest.  Its  salvation  lay  in  the  fact 
that  the  veiy  system  which  had  driven  it  into 
revolt  made  the  dominant  sea  power  the  natural 
enemy  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

We  have  seen  that  Spain  had  long  been  half 
inclined  to  join  France  in  its  American  policy, 
yet  unable  to  decide.  Her  dilemma  was  most 
painful,  between  two  sets  of  considerations  each 
nearly  decisive  in  itself.  She  hated  England  on 
every  possible  ground,  national,  commercial,  and 
religious;  of  interest,  pride,  and  duty.  England 
had  wrested  from  her  the  dominion  of  the  seas 
and  half  her  ownership  of  America ;  colonizing  it 
in  her  teeth,  absolutely  barring  her  expansion  in 
it,  taking  from  her  some  of  her  own  ancient  colo- 
nies, and  making  her  tenure  of  others  dubious. 
Its  help  to  her  own  revolted  Netherland  provinces 
had  lost  them  to  her.  It  was  the  bulwark  of  Prot- 
estantism and  political  freedom.  It  had  ravaged 
her  own  home  coasts  and  sacked  her  towns  and 
burnt  her  shii)ping,  and  as  perpetual  thorns  in  her 
flesh,  retained  not  only  her  largest  home  island 
close  on  her  border,  but  a  fortress  on  her  home 
mainland  that  took  from  her  the  control  of  the 
gates  of  the  Mediterranean.  There  were  gains  and 
revenges  without  end  to  be  had  from  humbling  it. 

Bui  t(t  hunil)le  it  to  the  behoof  of  the  American 
colonies  was  merely  to  strengthen  a  foe  as  hated 
and  only  less  formidable,  to  the  probable  loss  of 
much  and  the  i»ossible  loss  of  all  she  had  left  in 
the  New  \\'<-il(l.    It  \v;is  precisely  these  colonies 
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which  represented  English  infringement  of  her 
monopoly  of  America;  their  growth  was  exactly 
what  militated  against  that  of  her  own;  to  help 
them  to  a  successful  revolt  was  to  set  the  worst 
possible  example  to  her  own;  and  they  were  as 
Protestant  as  England  and  much  more  demo- 
cratic. Commercially,  also,  her  interests  were 
directly  opposed  to  the  French.  Her  great  colo- 
nial possessions  made  her  cling  even  more  firmly 
than  England  to  the  policy  of  trade  monopoly 
embodied  in  the  Navigation  Laws;  while  it  was 
France's  loss  of  hers  that  had  converted  her  to 
the  policy  of  open  trade.  Lastly,  more  might  be 
stripped  from  Spain  in  case  of  failure. 

The  last  two  considerations  were  really  but 
one,  and  dictated  the  respective  attitudes  of  the 
two  powers.  France  had  little  more  to  lose,  and 
only  wished  to  cripple  England  and  unfetter 
commerce ;  Spain  had  very  much  to  lose,  and  was 
quite  as  anxious  to  cripple  America  and  keep 
commerce  fettered.  observe  with  pain,"  wrote 
the  French  ambassador  at  Madrid  to  Vergennes, 
"that  this  government  singularly  fears  the  pros- 
perity and  progress  of  the  Americans."  Florida 
Blanca  the  Spanish  foreign  minister  had  advised 
Vergennes  against  the  league,  and  when  made, 
wrathfully  styled  it  "worthy  of  Don  Quixote,"— 
a  war  with  neither  an  object  in  view  nor  a  plan 
for  termination.  He  succeeded  in  making  the 
French  government  very  uneasy  over  its  precipi- 
tancy ;  economists  like  Turgot  rightly  argued  that 
common  language  and  old  habit  would  keep 
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United  States  commerce  mainly  English,  letters 
from  there  reported  still  tenacious  attachment  to 
England,  and  W^rgennes  began  to  doubt  their 
constancy.  Still,  France  for  pride  and  honor 
desert  could  uot  break  her  solemn  engagement ;  and  there 
sutet  ^^^^  ^  large  real  element  of  generous  and  disinter- 
ested enthusiasm  for  j^Vmerica  among  her  in- 
tiuential  classes,  which  affected  even  her  cool 
governmental  heads.  So,  feeling  herself  over- 
matched with  but  one  weak  ally  against  England, 
she  bid  steadily  for  Spanish  aid. 

The  basis  of  negotiation  was  threefold:  what 
would  France  secure  for  Spain,  what  would  she 
ask  for  herself,  and  what  would  she  limit  the 
Bidafor    ^Vmericaus  to.    Her  offers  on  the  first  two  points 
^""heij    i^i'G  a  striking  ])roof  of  her  anxiety  and  her  new 
commercial  outlook:  she  would  make  the  restora- 
tion of  Gibraltar  to  Spain  an  absolute  pre- 
requisite to  peace  (on  which  Spain  was  inflexible), 
and  do  her  best  to  regain  for  her  ISIinorca,  East 
Florida,  Honduras,  and  Campeachy  Bay;  for  her- 
self she  asked  only  part  of  Newfoundland  and  its 
fisheries,  and  freedom  to  restore  lici-  own  liarl)or  of 
Dunkirk.    As  to  the  United  States,  Spain  early 
in  1778  had  proposed  forcing  them  to  make  a 
^^he'    treaty  with  I<]ngland  substantially  uti  possidetis 

—that  is,  leaving  to  the  latter  New  York,  New- 
America 

port,  Philadelphia,  and  perhaps  some  other  ports; 
thus  preventing  a  united  coast  power  from  being 
formed,  and  keeping  the  two  English  ])ranches 
neutralized  by  a  perpetual  broil.  Vergennes 
would  not  hear  of  it:  the  treaty  made  independence 
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of  the  existing  colonies  a  sine  qua  non.  But  France 
had  not  agreed  to  enforce  their  claim  to  the  West ; 
and  like  every  other  European  state  for  a  century, 
it  was  loth  to  see  the  new  republic  ''remain  the  f^emma 
exclusive .  mistress  of  that  immense  continent. ' '  solved 
Spain  should  be  at  liberty  to  get  what  she  could 
from  them  as  the  price  of  her  help.   And  by  sim- 
ply allying  herself  with  France  against  England, 
she  would  not  have  to  acknowledge  American  in- 
dependence till  England  herself  did  by  the  peace, 
and  thus  would  escape  setting  her  own  colonies  an 
evil  example.    Accordingly,  on  April  12,  1779,  a 
treaty  was  concluded  for  a  joint  war  against  Great 
Britain ;  a  French  army  to  invade  it  with  the  help  prance- 
of  a  Spanish  fleet,  the  Newfoundland  fisheries  to  Spanish 
be  shared  between  the  two  powers,  and  other  terms 
as  stated.  But  for  a  couple  of  months  it  lay  dor- 
mant. 

What  Spain  modestly  wished  of  the  United 
States  was  merely  the  St.  Lawrence  basin  and  the 
Great  Lakes,  the  territory  from  the  Alleghanies 
to  the  Mississippi,  and  the  sole  right  of  navigation 
on  the  latter;  the  last  she  absolutely  insisted  on.  have 
France  had  a  treble  reason  for  urging  the  republic  ^o'^ 
to  be  compliant :  it  would  make  her  new  ally  more  states 
Ukeh^  to  be  liberal  with  help,  it  chimed  in  with 
her  own  preferences,  and  she  wislied  an  early 
peace  to  relieve  her  finances,  upon  which  the  strain 
of  war  was  telling  badly.    Gerard  the  French 
minister,  and  his  successor  Luzerne,  pressed  Con- 
gress long  and  earnestly  to  moderate  its  territo- 
rial ambitions  for  the  sake  of  enlisting  Spain's 
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warm  liolp:  to  give  up  the  Mississippi  navigation 
and  territory  to  her,  be  content  with  a  tacit  and 
not  formal  aclvnowledgment  of  independence  like 
Switzerland  and  Holland,  not  to  ask  for  Canada 
or  Nova  Scotia,  and  not  to  insist  on  the  fishery 
rights  off  Newfoundland. 

There  was  a  strong  party  in  favor  of  acceding 
to  the  territorial  limitation.  One  potent  con- 
sideration was  true  of  conditions  then  though  not 
now,  and  affected  most  thoughtful -Americans  as 
well  as  Europeans:  before  railroads  and  tele- 
graphs existed,  authority  was  too  weak  to  stretch 
over  great  spaces,  and  the  choice  seemed  despot- 
ism or  monarchy.  A  vast  orderly  republic  was 
thought  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Jay  said)  "Our 
emi)ire  is  already  too  great  to  be  well  governed," 
and  favored  the  concession;  Gouverneur  Morris, 
though  wishing  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  added, 
favored  giving  up  the  Mississippi  and  adopting 
a  fixed  limit  to  the  republic's  expansion.  Indeed, 
from  this  very  lack  of  communications,  it  was 
thought  that  the  country  so  far  west  would  never 
be  really  settled,  and  that  its  value  in  bargaining 
was  all  it  ever  would  have.  Twenty  years  later, 
Jefferson  was  i-cady  to  yield  up  the  right  of  navi- 
gation for  a  lialf-centurv,  on  the  ground  that  the 
region  would  not  be  populated  for  five  times  that. 
Again,  for  military  considerations,  the  war  had 
converted  the  country  to  a  preference  for  Spain 
rather  than  Great  Britain  in  Florida:  she  could 
not  be  more  savage  and  would  be  far  less  powerful 
for  harm. 
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But  on  the  other  points  there  was  a  bitter 
contest  for  six  months.  To  forego  acknowledg- 
ment of  independence  was  to  forego  the  very  and 
sole  object  of  making  the  distasteful  alliance; 
and  now  in  breach  of  that  treaty,  without  consult- 
ing them,  the  cession  of  Gibraltar  had  been  made 
as  indispensable  a  condition  of  peace  as  that  iu- 
dependence,  so  that  they  were  to  refuse  terms  of 
peace  and  freedom  till  Spain  got  back  her  citadel. 
Aside  from  that,  they  would  not  consent.  Th^^ 
fisheries,  the  iSTorth  would  not  give  up ;  the  western 
lands  already  settled  must  not  be  given  up,  and 
demanded  the  Mississippi  for  an  outlet,— at  worst, 
full  navigation  down  to  Spanish  Florida  and  a 
free  port  in  that  province.  The  French  envoys 
argued,  expostulated,  threatened  to  withdraw 
from  the  alliance:  France,  they  said,  could  not 
break  with  Spain,  and  waste  her  own  resources 
for  years,  to  profit  a  few  shipmasters  or  gratify 
**an  unjust  desire  of  conquest."  But  with 
fortunate  contumacy  the  interest  of  one  Ameri- 
can section  balanced  the  "broad-mindedness"  of 
another,  and  prevented  the  republic  being  heavily 
maimed  of  its  growth.  France  could  not  decently 
allege  Americans  refusal  to  buy  a  new  alliance  as 
a  ground  for  breaking  the  old ;  and  Spain  had  so 
huge  a  stake  to  win  by  a  gambler's  chance  that  it 
was  worth  risking. 

It  was  finally  decided  to  insist  on  acknowledg- 
ment of  independence;  to  claim  as  a  western 
boundary  the  Mississippi  down  to  31°  (present 
south  boundary  of  Mississippi),  as  a  southern 
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the  1TG3  uorth  bouiulaiy  of  Florida,  as  a  iiortliern 
the  17G3  south  boundary  of  Quebec,  but  if  neces- 
sary giving  up  the  peninsuhi  between  Erie,  On- 
tario, and  Huron— the  garden  and  industrial  heart 
of  jn-esent  Canada;  not  to  make  the  fisheries  a 
sine  qiid  //(>>/— though  in  separate  instructions  for 
a  connncrcial  treaty  with  Great  Britain  they  were 
made  so;  and  to  send  a  minister  to  Spain  to 
negotiate  the  ^lississippi  question  and  a  loan  of 
.>r3,(KH),uU0.  Jay,  who  had  succeeded  Laurens  as 
president  of  Congress,  was  appointed  as  such 
minister,  his  place  being  taken  by  Samuel  Hunt- 
ington of  Connecticut;  John  Adams  was  sent  to 
England;  and  Laurens  shortly  after  to  Holland 
for  a  loan,  with  the  residt  of  being  captured  by  the 
Englisli  and  flung  into  the  Tower. 

Ever  since  the  French  alliance,  Spain  was 
really  tiwing  to  sell  its  services  to  the  power  which 
would  pay  most;  it  is  not  to  be  ])lamed  for  con- 
sulting its  own  interests,  but  relatively  the  charge 
of  "Quixotism"  against  France  was  true— it 
would  never  have  l)argaincd  with  England  to 
crush  the  colonies.  Florida  Blanca  in  the  spring 
of  1778  proposed  to  Lord  Weymoutli,  the  foreign 
secretary,  a  "mediation"  to  restrict  the  United 
States  to  the  Alleghanies,  and  secure  to  England 
the  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  territory 
northwest  of  the  Ohio— the  same  later  asked  for 
Spain.  Weymoutli  refused  to  negotiate  till 
France  withdrew  from  alliance  with  the  rebels, 
and  told  him  that  since  United  States  independ- 
ence meant  Spain's  losing  her  American  colonies 
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(as  it  did),  she  had  best  ally  herself  with  Eng-  ^^^^^ 
land.   In  the  fall  came  the  French  offers  alreadj^ 
recited,  and  thenceforward  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment fully  determined  to  accept  them,  the  next  pre^nfe 
six  months  being  occupied  in  wrangling  over  to 
details;  but  to  mask  the  purpose,  the  farce  of  ^h^° 
proposals  to  the  English  government  was  kept  England 
up,  completely  deceiving  it.   A  generation's  truce 
with  the  concurrence  of  Spain  and  France  was 
proposed;  Vergennes  protested  vigorously,  but 
Weymouth  contemptuously  rejected  it  as  yielding 
up  the  British  rights  in  America  not  even  to  the 
Americans,  but  to  the  French.    If  they  were  to 
be  given  up.  Great  Britain  should  secure  what 
advantages  were  to  be  had  in  return.   Xo  action 
was  taken  by  Sjjain  for  a  while,  however;  and 
more  than  a  month  after  the  treaty  with  France 
was  signed,  Maria  Theresa  was  writing  to  Charles 
III.  of  Spain,  and  her  minister  Kaunitz  to  the 
French  and  English  governments,  to  preserve 
peace.  Charles  refused  the  overture,  and  on  June 
16,  1779,  declared  war  against  Great  Britain, 
without  mentioning  the  American  war. 

England  had  now  three  other  powers  pitted 
against  her,  and  shortly  had  nearly  all  the  rest  of 
Europe;  and  on  the  surface  was  so  enormously 
overmatched  that  her  emergence  unharmed  is  not  EngUsh 
so  much  a  marvel  as  a  miracle.  A  striking  proof  di^ons 
of  power  and  constancy  it  is ;  but  miracles  do  not 
happen,  and  something  of  the  wonder  vanishes 
when  we  note  the  conditions  of  the  problem. 
When  a  power  is  assailable  by  land  and  bv  sea, 
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not  only  has  it  a  donblc  risk  of  overthrow  in  war, 
but  the  need  of  pcri)etiial  huge  defensive  land 
armaments  absorbs  a  part  of  the  resources  that 
eon  Id  otherwise  strengthen  its  sea  force.  But 
England  was  and  had  always  been  practically  un- 
assailable l>y  land;  she  could  pour  her  whole 
vitality  unafraid  into  her  shii)ping,  which  there- 
fore could  be  made  supreme  in  Europe,  and  was 
the  only  one  really  native  to  the  sea.  8he  was  like 
an  army  with  tlanks  and  rear  una])proachal)le,  and 
able  to  intrench  invulnerably  in  front.  We  do 
not  forget  the  intrinsic  vigor  and  resourcefulness 
bred  by  old  free  institutions ;  but  the  very  circum- 
stances which  enabled  them  to  develop  were  a  part 
of  those  which  dictated  this  special  result. 

During  the  months  just  detailed,  both  France 
and  Spam  had  been  preparing  a  new  Armada, 
equij)])ing  their  fleets  while  France  gathered  an 
army  at  Havre;  and  in  August  the  allied  squad- 
rons entered  the  Channel,  to  destroy  the  English 
fleet  and  let  the  land  force  across.  It  was  a  far 
more  complete  fiasco  than  the  one  of  1588,  for 
there  was  no  battle.  Their  vessels  numbered  fully 
half  as  many  again  as  the  English;  but  the 
admirals  fell  out  and  the  crews  fell  sick,  the  fleet 
withdrew  and  the  army  likewise.  Tl^e  Englisli 
militia  had  been  called  out,  l)ut  was  not  needed, 
and  the  allies  had  a  costly  and  ridiculous  failure 
to  quarrel  over.  Gibraltar  was  besieged  for  four 
years,  but  never  ca])tured.  Outside,  each  ally  by 
itself  had  somewliat  better  success.  D'Estaing, 
as  noted,  captured  two  islands  in  the  West  Indies; 
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but  his  American  campaign  ended  in  the  discredit- 
able failure  before  Savannah.  Galvez,  the  able 
and  energetic  Spanish  governor  of  Louisiana,  at 
New  Orleans,  succeeded  best  of  all.  He  at  once 
set  about  recovering  British  West  Florida  for 
Spain;  collected  1400  men,— Spanish  regulars, 
American  volunteers,  negroes,— and  speedily  cap- 
tured in  succession  Fort  Bute  at  Manchac,  Baton 
Rouge  with  the  chief  British  force  of  the  province 
(400  regulars  and  100  militia),  and  Fort  Panmure 
near  Natchez;  Mobile  was  taken  a  few  months 
later,  leaving  only  Pensacola  in  English  hands,  to 
be  moved  upon  later ;  and  Spain  kept  the  province 
at  the  close  of  the  war. 

While  the  country  was  thus  holding  its  own  in 
the  North,  losing  some  ground  in  the  South,  win- 
ning a  vast  but  unrealized  empire  in  the  West, 
covering  itself  with  glory  on  the  ocean  and  exciting 
a  British  rage  never  yet  cooled,  financial  chaos  and 
helplessness  had  reached  the  climax.  We  have 
shown  how  its  creation  of  paper  wealth  had  well- 
nigh  dried  up  its  sources  of  real  wealth,  and 
menaced  not  only  the  continuance  of  any  supplies 
for  the  army,  but  the  existence  of  the  army  itself. 
In  September  Congress  resolved  not  to  have  more 
than  $200,000,000  in  circulation,  and  not  to  emit 
the  remaining  $40,000,000  if  possible ;  but  there  was 
,no  place  for  pause.  The  States  had  been  asked  to 
\pay  $60,000,000  in  taxes  into  the  national  treasury; 
up  to  the  middle  of  September  they  had  paid  in 
$3,000,000.  Before  the  year  closed  the  assigned 
limit  had  been  reached,  and  even  this  miserable 
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substitute  for  gratuitous  impressment  closed— to 
the  dismay  of  Washington,  who  could  see  no  other 
way  of  obtaining  any  sui)j)lies  whatever  for  the 
army.  In  utter  desperation,  Congress  now  began 
t»)  throw  off  all  restraints,  and  began  a  reckless 
effusion  of  pai)er  which  finally  cured  the  evil  by 
annihilating  the  value  of  the  eurrenc)^  altogether, 
and  compelling  a  new  start  on  a  sound  and  non- 
illusory  basis. 

In  January  it  emitted  $r)(),()(H),(K)0  at  a  single 
issue,  "on  the  faith  of  the  United  States,"  re- 
deemable in  1797— an  eigh teen-years'  loan  with- 
out interest,  on  security  for  which  no  man  would 
give  a  year's  )>ui('liase.  By  June  it  liad  issued 
!f:35,O00,O0()  more-$l 80,000,000  in  all,  $160,000,- 
0(M)  outstanding. 

The  vahie  had  now  sunk  to  an  acknowledged 
five  cents  on  the  dollar;  as  the  de])reeiation  was 
always  grossly-  underestimated  and  ])ostdated,  it 
was  probably  worth  not  above  two  or  three,  which 
means  that  it  had  no  real  value  at  all  except  for 
speculation.  But  tlie  more  utterly  the  bottom 
droi»])ed  out  of  it,  and  it  failed  to  discbarge  any  of 
the  functions  of  a  medium  of  excliange,  the  more 
stubbornly  tlie  people  and  their  representatives 
si  I  111  their  eyes  to  the  facts,  and  the  more  fiercely 
they  blamed  and  penalized  the  "speculators"  and 
"enemies  of  the  country"  to  whom  they  attributed 
the  evils. 

Jay,  in  a  report  drawn  up  for  Congress,  voiced 
the  general  feeling  by  laying  the  blame  on  "want 
of  confidence,"  the  circular  argument  which  had 
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an  odd  power  of  confusing  all  but  a  few  of  the  best 
reasoners  in  those  times.  He  attempted  to  restore 
this  confidence  by  an  argument  more  extraordi- 
nary still,  but  which  has  had  a  vigorous  life  in 
our  own  day:  that  the  paper  was  the  best  of  all 
currencies,  because  it  was  the  only  one  which  "will 
not  forsake  us,"  and  "is  always  at  hand  for  the 
purposes  of  commerce."  As  to  the  speculators, 
there  was  some  truth  in  the  idea,  but  only  as  a 
foul  drain  breeds  disease-germs :  the  paper  system 
had  driven  the  old  decent  merchant  class  almost 
wholly  out  of  business,  and  thrown  it  into  the 
hands  of  sharp  vulgar  unprincipled  adventurers; 
in  this  welter  of  speculative  values  constantly 
dropping,  only  such  could  keep  their  footing  as 
were  willing  to  take  the  chances  of  gain  or  ruin. 
Then,  too,  this  paper  worth  two  cents  on  the  dollar 
was  still  lawful  tender  at  a  hundred  for  debts: 
those  unwary  enough  to  give  credit  were  always 
liable  to  be  legally  defrauded  by  their  debtors, 
unless  they  had  taken  the  precaution  to  exact  a 
manyfold  price  at  the  outset.  The  honorable,  the 
kindly,  those  of  mediocre  business  talents  or  small 
means,  were  the  victims;  the  greedy,  the  cunning, 
the  knavish,  and  those  with  cash  in  hand,  were 
the  gainers,  as  always  under  an  unstable  currency. 

But  nothing  could  more  clearly  show  the 
absurdity  of  identifying  business  sagacity  with 
treason  than  the  affair  of  October  4  in  Philadel- 
phia, where  the  attempt  to  subvert  natural  law  by 
force  produced  a  miniature  civil  war.  Here  the 
State,  national,  and  town  administrations  were  so 
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largely  identical  in  personnel  as  to  give  them 
unusual  local  power;  and  the  laws  against  en- 
grossing and  refusal  to  take  paper  money,  and 
tixiiig  the  i)rices  of  various  food-stuffs,  were 
enforced  as  in  other  cities  by  a  committee  of 
citizens.  The  chief  dealers  refused  to  comply; 
headed  by  Robert  Morris,  a  great  merchant  and 
true  patriot,  whose  credit  and  ability  were  the 
al)solute  salvation  of  the  cause  over  and  over,  and 
legally  aided  by  James  Wilson  the  Signer,  a  lead- 
ing lawyer  who  had  made  himself  obnoxious  to  the 
narrower  patriots  l)y  defending  the  Quakers  ac- 
cused of  treason.  A  mob  gathered  to  drive  him 
and  the  other  recalcitrants  out  of  the  city;  the 
imjieriled  j)crsons  armed  themselves  and  collected 
at  his  house,  reinforced  by  Mifflin,  George  Clymer 
the  Signer,  and  other  i^atriots  of  unimpeachable 
stripe.  The  mob  came  up  with  beat  of  drum  and 
two  cannon,  and  opened  a  musketry  fire  on  the 
house.  The  defenders  returned  it,  but  one  of  them 
was  killed  and  two  were  wounded;  the  mob  were 
just  breaking  in  the  doors,  and  the  whole  might 
have  been  slaughtered  had  not  Reed  and  a  few  of 
the  town  cavalry  guard  opi)ortunely  come  up  and 
charged  the  assailants,  killing  one  and  wounding 
several.  It  was  days  before  the  furious  mob  were 
wholly  quieted.  The  mutual  prosecutions  were 
dismissed  by  the  Asseml)ly. 

One  good  effect  it  liad,  however:  it  showed  the 
folly  if  not  inifiuity  of  attempting  longer  to 
preserve  the  grisly  fiction  that  the  currency  could 
be  legal  tender  at  ])ar.    A  convention  of  New 
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England  and  New  York  delegates,  held  at  Hart-  ^^^^ 
ford  on  October  20,  proposed  a  regulation  of  oct.-Dec. 
prices  at  twenty  to  one,  and  advised  a  general 
convention  to  adopt  this ;  which  Congress  amended 
-by  asking  each  State  to  adopt  it  at  once.   But  by  dous 
the  time  the  full  $200,000,000  was  issued,  the  ^^^^'^l^' 
depreciation  was  at  least  thirty  to  one,  and  there  paper 
was  not  enough  of  even  such  money  for  the  daily 
outgoes.   The  year's  expenses  had  been  $160,000,- 
000  in  paper.    This  was  less  than  $10,000,000  in 
coin  value,  showing  how  empty  the  system  of  mere 
requisitions  on  States  was  keeping  the  national 
treasury,  and  how  intense  was  the  need  of  a 
stronger  government  even  to  keep  the  Union  and  National 
its  indispensable  machinery  alive ;  but  it  had  been  empty'^^ 
enough  to  disorganize  the  whole  business  system 
of  the  country  under  the  paper  regime.  Congress, 
at  its  wits'  end,  drew  six-months'  bills  of  exchange 
for  £100,000  on  Laurens  and  Jay,  to  be  met  by 
the  proceeds  of  the  loans  they  were  to  negotiate 
in  Spain  and  Holland  respectively;  though  Lau-  d^^tsof 
reus  did  not  even  start  for  months  after  and  was  Congress 
captured  before  reaching  Holland,  and  Jay  was 
not  recognized  by  Spain  as  minister  of  an  inde- 
pendent nation,  and  the  bills  were  of  infinite  tor- 
ment and  prejudice  to  him.   These  were  sold  for 
paper  at  twenty-five  to  one,  the  buyer  having  to 
loan  the  same  amount  additional;  that  is,  for  a 
$100  draft  the  buyer  paid  $5000  in  government 
paper,  of  which  he  was  to  have  $2500  back  some 
time  if  the  government  lived  and  was  solvent. 
As  for  the  next  vear's  outlavs,  the  resources  were 
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absolutely  nothing  except  to  call  the  States  to  pay 
up  the  taxes  already  pretty  much  ignored. 

The  year  closed  in  gloom  and  despondency. 
Nearly  four  years'  war  seemed  to  have  brought 
independence  no  nearer.  Our  military  position  was 
on  the  whole  more  encouraging  than  ever,  and 
England's  was  worse  as  new  foes  joined  against 
her;  but  even  so,  England  had  apparently  re- 
sources enough  to  wear  us  out.  The  French  alli- 
ance seemed  a  broken  reed:  both  the  expeditions 
undertaken  in  reliance  upon  it  had  been  fiascos, 
and  both  from  reasons  that  seemed  likely  to  affect 
all  future  ones— the  unwillingness  to  spend  more 
than  a  few  grudging  days  here  at  any  time,  and 
the  consequent  impatience  of  necessary  operations 
or  holding  captiously  to  the  letter  of  instructions. 
Yet  its  existence  made  the  country  laggard  in 
efforts  to  recruit  its  own  army,  which  was  dwin- 
dling rapidly:  unpaid,  ragged,  suffering,  sick,  dis- 
heartened. The  government  was  out  of  money, 
had  never  had  any  power,  was  discredited  in  coun- 
sel. There  were  ominous  signs  that  the  public 
feeling  was  leaning  toward  asking  a  renewal  of 
Great  Britain's  offers  to  come  back  to  her  fold; 
but  for  the  doubt  whether  George  III.  would  not 
exact  a  bloody  toll  of  the  leaders,  it  might  have 
been  stronger.  The  real  present  grievances  of  the 
colonies  had  never  been  intolerable,  only  their 
apprehension  of  the  future— well-founded  enough, 
but  would  it  have  been  worse  than  this?  And 
there  was  worse  to  come.  But  for  the  moment  we 
will  turn  to  another  field. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 


THE  NAVY  IX  THE  REVOLUTION 

The  action  of  the  naval  force  on  both  sides  in 
the  Revolution,  as  in  any  war,  is  not  wholly  separa- 
ble from  that  of  the  land  armies;  and  where  it 
formed  part  of  a  combined  military  operation,  Navy  as 
or  a  British  fleet  engaged  an  American  land  arma- 
ment, it  has  been  described  in  its  place— as  in  all 
those  about  and  upon  Lake  Champlain,  those  at 
the  siege  of  Boston,  the  capture  of  Newport,  the 
assault  on  Fort  ]SIoultrie,  the  defensive  fleet  at  the 
Hudson  Highlands,  the  contest  for  the  Delaware 
River,  the  French  movements  at  Newport  and 
Savannah,  and  so  on.  Others  have  been  alluded  to 
when  they  bore  on  political  events  or  feeling.  But 
there  is  much  in  the  naval  warfare  of  this  period, 
as  of  all  periods,  which  forms  a  world  apart,  and 
can  only  be  treated  as  an  individual  wliole ;  bearing 
of  course  on  the  general  result,  but  not  on  specific 
land  campaigns.  And  the  fortunes  and  misfor- 
tunes of  the  little  American  navy,  adorned  b}^  one 
of  the  greatest  heroes  and  seamen  of  the  ages  as 
well  as  by  a  great  natural  military  genius  (his  independ- 

Gntly 

part  already  told),  must  not  be  left  without  com- 
memoration. 

As  a  part  of  the  effort  at  a  military  reduction 
of  the  colonies,  the  British  government  began 
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without  delay  to  seize  their  ship])iiig  aiid  threaten 
their  coast  towns;  laying  requisitions  on  the  latter, 
and  bombarding  them  if  refused,  as  with  Bristol 
in  Rhode  Island— Narragansett  Bay  being  much 
annoyed.  Some  of  the  ])rizes  were  made  against 
all  law  or  equity,  the  vessels  having  cleared  under 
the  English  navigation  acts.  One  of  these  was 
chased  into  Gloucester  harbor;  the  British  eom- 
inander,  Mowatt,  was  rejiulsed  in  trying  to  cap- 
ture it,  lired  on  the  town  and  tried  to  land,  but 
was  again  driven  off  and  thirty-five  men  captured. 
The  colonies  weic  much  more  helpless  thus  than 
by  land,  for  a  double  reason. 

First,  courage  and  ability  to  shoot  can  make 
a  formidable  army  in  a  short  time  'out  of  the 
rawest  rustics;  while  .seamanship  is  a  trade,  and 
a  navy  a  machine  that  cannot  be  improvised.  It 
is  true  that  a  century  and  a  half  of  adventurous 
seagoing  had  trained  u\)  a  race  of  seamen  and 
fighters  noway  inferior  to  tlie  British  except  in 
numbers  and  resources;  but  thus  inferior  they 
were,  and  the  naval  preponderance  of  England 
far  outweighed  its  military  preponderance.  Pur- 
tlier,  while  each  colony  could  arm  its  shipping  for 
defense,  none  dared  at  first  recoup  themselves  as 
later,  by  reprisals  from  their  privateers.  They 
were  still  o.stensibly  loyal  subjects  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  Congress  gave  strict  orders  to  both  land 
and  .sea  forces  to  avoid  aggression  — the  Ticonde- 
roga  expedition  was  not  authorized,  and  its  results 
were  accepted  with  reluctance.  Thus  they  could 
onlv  strike  l)ack  when  already  struck.   The  most 
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extraordinary  instance  of  this  was  a  cruise  of  two 
Massachusetts  vessels,  the  Lynch  and  FrayiMin,  oft 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  in  the  fall  of  1775;  they 
captured  ten  prizes  and  the  governor  of  St.  John's, 
and  released  them  all,  as  the  colony  was  not  waging 
war  "against  our  most  gracious  Sovereign"! 

This  could  not  go  on.  Early  in  October  the 
news  came  that  a  fleet  of  British  transports  was 
on  its  way  to  Quebec,  with  a  mass  of  military 
stores  sadly  needed  by  our  own  troops.  To  cut 
out  some  of  these  was  an  enterprise  most  desirable, 
but  transcending  either  the  power  or  the  rights 
of  any  single  colony;  and  while  Congress  was 
meditating  the  use  of  its  general  powers  by  sea 
as  well  as  land,  it  learned  on  the  13th  that  Fal- 
mouth, now  Portland,  had  been  bombarded  and 
burned  by  the  revengeful  Mowatt,  who  however 
was  beaten  off  in  attempting  to  land. 

We  have  noted  the  weighty  political  effect  of 
this.  Its  instant  result  was  that  Congress  voted 
to  fit  out  two  armed  vessels,  of  10  and  14  guns 
each  besides  swivels,  to  cruise  ''eastward"  and 
intercept  any  store-ships  met ;  and  appointed  Silas 
Deane,  John  Adams,  and  John  Langdon  an  execu- 
tive committee  to  see  it  done.  Adams  was  shortly 
replaced  by  Christopher  Gadsden.  On  the  30th  it 
was  voted  to  fit  out  two  heavier  vessels,  of  36  and 
20  guns;  the  naval  committee  was  doubled  and 
given  supervision  of  all  marine  affairs,  but  final 
decision  rested  with  Congress ;  and  this  board,  with 
changing  personnel  and  repeatedly  renamed,— 
Marine  Committee,  Marine  Board,  and  so  on,  with 
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various  subordinate  boards,— constituted  tlie  Navy 
Department  throuuhout  the  war.  On  November 
9  two  battalions  of  marines  were  voted,  and  on 
the  30th  sei)arated  from  the  Boston  army.  The 
curse  of  Coni^ressional  ''patronauje"  and  meddling, 
however,  was  on  the  navy  as  on  the  army:  it  ap- 
pointed all  otBcers  down  to  tliird  lieutenant,  the 
naval  board  choosing  the  rest. 

The  colonies  had  already  begun  to  grasp  their 
natural  weapons:  New  England,  in  the  forefront, 
could  not  let  itself  be  ravaged  without  retaliation. 
All  its  colonies  but  New  Hampshire  armed  one 
or  more  vessels;  Massachusetts  passed  an  act 
encouraging  and  authorizing  privateers,  and  estab- 
lished a  i)rize  court;  and  Washington,  then  be- 
sieging Boston,  fitted  out  six  State  vessels  to 
intercept  British  supplies.  Most  of  his  officers  and 
crews  were  a  du])licate  of  the  poorer  side  of  the 
land  force,  the  fonner  being  incapable  and  the 
latter  mutinous;  but  there  were  some  brilliant 
exceptions.  Captain  John  Manly  with  the  8-gun 
schooner  Lrc  kept  Massachusetts  Bay  patrolled 
amid  the  autumn  and  winter  storms,  and  captured 
in  November  an  ordnance  brig  loaded  with  im- 
mense quantities  of  arms  and  ammunition;  in 
December  tlircc  transports;  outwitted  and  dam- 
aged a  British  cruiser  pursuing  him:  and  was 
made  a  ca])tain  in  the  Continental  navy.  The  Lee 
will  be  heard  of  again.  The  astonishing  loyal 
cruise  of  the  Lj/nch  and  Frmikh'n  we  have  men- 
tioned; but  in  the  spring,  James  Mugford  with 
the  latter  made  a  capture  of  surpassing  value— 
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a  transport  with  1500  barrels  of  powder  and  a 
quantity  of  intrenching  tools  and  other  munitions. 
Pennsylvania  armed  some  vessels  to  defend  the 
Delaware;  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  South  Caro- 
lina established  naval  boards  and  small  armed 
fleets.  / 

To  hold  back  longer  from  full  recognition  of  a 
state  of  war  with  England  was  not  caution  but 
stupidity,  and  giving  ourselves  into  the  enemy's 
hand.  Five  days  after  the  savage  edict  of  North's  navai 
ministry  (page  2484)  to  outlaw  the  colonies  and  ^g^iared 
hang  their  seamen,  Congress  declared  all  armed 
vessels  employed  against  them,  and  the  accessory 
tenders  and  store-ships,  lawful  prizes;  authorized 
privateering,  and  colonial  courts  to  try  prize 
cases;  and  drew  up  rules  and  regulations  for  a 
Continental  na\y.  On  December  13  it  ordered 
thirteen  vessels  ranging  from  32  to  24  guns  to  be 
completed  by  April,  costing  $866,666.66,  and  the 
work  of  construction  divided  among  all  the  chief 
ports  north  and  south ;  and  shortly  authorized  the 
purchase  and  equipment  of  still  other  vessels  for 
cruisers. 

On  the  22d  Captain  Esek  Hopkins  of  Rhode 
Island  (brother  of  Stephen  Hopkins  the  governor, 
chief  justice,  and  Signer),  an  old  and  noted  sea-  oSred 
man,  was  made  commander-in-chief  of  the  navy; 
the  senior  captain  was  Dudley  Saltonstall;  and 
among  a  number  of  other  officers  appointed,  the 
senior  first  lieutenant  was  John  Paul  Jones,  a 
Scotch  seaman  of  28  lately  settled  in  Virginia.  On 
March  23, 1776,  Congress  issued  letters  of  marque, 
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and  aiitliorized  all  colonial  cruisers  and  privateers 
to  ('aj)ture  any  vessel  armed  or  unarmed  carrying 
the  Hritish  Hag.  At  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, the  United  States  had  six  regular-built  war 
vessels  and  nineteen  armed  merchantmen,  with  422 
guns  altogether;  while  nearly  three-fourths  of  the 
entire  British  navy,  seventy-eight  war-ships  and 
frigates  with  2078  guns,  were  stationed  off  the 
coast  of  America. 

With  eight  cruisers  of  24  to  8  guns,  the  heaviest 
9-pounders,  including  the  24-gun  flag-ship  Alfred 
(an  English  merchant  ship  previously  named  the 
Black  Prince),  Commodore  Hopkins  left  Phila- 
delphia early  in  January  for  a  secret  cruise— in 
fact  against  Dumnore's  ])iratical  fleet;  but  was 
held  in  the  river  six  weeks  ])y  the  ice,  and  only 
got  clear  February  17.  He  did  not  find  Dunmore, 
and  two  of  his  vessels  became  strayed  and  did 
not  rejoin:  but  learning  that  at  New  Providence 
in  the  Bahamas  was  an  iin])ortant  magazine  of 
British  stores,  lie  sailed  thither,  and  with  four 
vessels  and  a  party  of  marines  stormed  the  place. 
He  held  it  soiue  days,  and  carried  back  the  gov- 
ernor and  several  leading  citizens  as  hostages  for 
Americans  in  British  hands  (the  governor  ex- 
changed later  for  the  American  Lord  Stirling), 
towards  80  cannon,  and  a  great  quantity  of  ammu- 
nition and  stores. 

Near  home  Hopkins  cai)tured  two  ordnance 
store-ships;  but  in  the  night  of  April  6-7  the  squad- 
ron ran  across  the  English  20-gun  ship  Glasgow, 
and  in  an  hour's  fight  was  badly  mishandled,  with 
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10  killed  and  14  wounded,  while  the  Glasgow  lost 
only  one  killed  and  three  wounded,  and  escaped. 
This  is  far  the  heaviest  relative  American  loss  in 
any  battle  in  the  history  of  the  navy,  and  was  due 
to  raw  men ;  but  it  discouraged  them,  and  of  course 
angered  Congress,  which  held  an  inquiry  into  Hop- 
kins' conduct,  and  censured  him  for  exceeding  his 
instructions  in  leaving  the  United  States  coasts. 
Later,  he  was  ordered  to  protect  the  Southern 
coasts;  but  it  took  time  to  get  the  vessels  ready- 
especially  with  so  little  money— and  he  was  again 
in  bad  odor.  Ignoring  an  order  to  attend  on  Con- 
gress the  next  January,  he  was  dismissed  from 
service.  Thenceforward  no  commander-in-chief  of 
the  navy  was  appointed. 

The  service  was  unpopular,  and  a  large  part 
of  the  useful  work  b}^  American  war  vessels  was 
increasingly  by  privateers,  fired  by  the  chance  of 
a  fortune  at  a  blow.  In  part,  to  be  sure,  this  was 
because  the  na^y  rapidly  lessened  in  its  numbers 
at  large  from  losses  and  blockades,  which  the 
national  resources  were  too  small  to  make  good. 
Yet  there  were  many  spirited  actions  for  a  while, 
which  showed  what  might  happen  with  more 
training  and  more  and  heavier  vessels;  and  very 
valuable  prize-making.  During  1776  alone,  the 
Americans  captured  342  vessels;  44  were  recap- 
tured and  18  released,  but  a  London  paper  esti- 
mated the  damage  to  the  West  India  trade  alone 
at  nearly  $2,000,000,  and  doubtless  much  corre- 
spondent damage  was  saved  to  American  ports  by 
keeping  British  cruisers  busy. 
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The  Lexington  under  Caiitain  John  Barry  cap- 
tured an  armed  tender  in  April;  under  William 
liallock  in  October,  bringing  ammunition  and 
stores  from  the  West  Indies,  she  was  captured  by 
a  frigate  of  double  her  armament,  which  put"  a 
prize  crew  aboard  her;  the  captured  marines  rose 
on  the  crew,  took  them  prisoners  in  turn  and  ran 
the  vessel  into  Baltimore.  Oa])tain  Nicholas  Bid- 
die  in  the  Andrea  Doria  ca])tured  during  a  four 
mouths'  cruise  ten  ])rizes,  two  being  transports 
containing  400  Highland  soldiers  for  the  British 
army,  and  returned  to  i)ort  with  onl}"  five  of  his 
own  crew,  tlie  rest  l)eing  in  charge  of  ])rizes.  The 
Cabut  under  Cai)tain  Elislia  llinman  in  about  the 
same  time  captured  seven  i)ri/.es.  The  Columhus 
under  Ca])tain  Abraham  Whipple  took  four  in 
»a  three  months'  cruise.  The  eight-gun  schooner 
Wasj)  uii(h'i-  Ca])tain  Charles  Alexander  took  an 
English  bark,  and  under  Lieutenant  J.  Baldwin 
took  three  prizes  during  a  short  cruise  in  October. 
The  Snrhem,  Cai)tain  Tsaiah  Bobinson,  took  a 
British  i)rivateer  July  (5.  The  cai)tain  then  took 
command  of  the  Andrea  Doria;  while  returning 
from  the  West  Indies  early  in  1777  with  ammuni- 
tion and  supjdies,  it  was  overhauled  by  the  British 
brig  Racehorse  sent  to  capture  it,  but  after  a  fierce 
two-hours'  fight  captured  its  assailant,  whose  com- 
mander was  mortally  wounded.  The  Andrea 
Doria  was  one  of  those  later  burned  in  the  Dela- 
ware to  keep  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  British. 

State  vessels  shared  in  ilicsc  fine  deeds.  We 
have  mentioned  Manly  and  the  Lee.  Towards 
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midnight  of  June  17,  the  same  vessel  and  the  Con- 
necticut State  cruiser  Defense,  in  an  hour's  hard 
fight  off  Nantasket  Roads,  captured  a  transport 
with  some  200  British  regulars  from  the  crack  fighting 
71st  regiment,  killing  18  and  their  commander;  at  Nan- 
and  the  next  morning  another  with  100  more  of 
the  same  regiment. 

The  magnificent  resistance  of  Arnold  to  a 
vastly  superior  force  on  Lake  Champlain  has  been 
told  in  its  place;  but  not  the  beginning  of  Paul  Paul 
Jones'  career,  which  deserves  a  notice  by  itself. 
Returning  from  Hopkins'  expedition,  he  was  put 
in  command  of  the  12-gun  brig  Providence  to 
convoy  troops  and  supplies;  and  soon  began  to 
display  his  marvelous  seamanship.  He  lured  a 
frigate  off  from  the  chase  of  his  convoy,  and  tli^n 
escaped  himself— a  favorite  performance.  He 
closed  in  on  the  28-gun  frigate  Solehay  by  mistake 
for  a  merchantman,  was  chased  against  a  head 
wind  and  almost  overhauled;  tacked  to  let  his 
pursuer  get  nearlv  astern;  then  suddenlv  turned,  Crafty 

"  seaman- 
threw  out  every  rag  of  canvas  he  had,  and  sailed  ship 

past  her  within  pistol  shot,  the  astounded  English- 
men not  gaining  their  senses  to  open  fire  till  he 
was  out  of  range;  and  in  the  renewed  chase  out- 
sailed the  frigate.  Escaping  still  another  and 
heavier  frigate  (the  Mil  ford),  in  a  month's  cruise 
as  far  north  as  Cape  Canso  he  took  or  destroyed  Com- 
fifteen  vessels  and  several  fishing  stations.  merce- 

destroy- 

Transf erred  to  Hopkins'  old  flag-ship  Alfred,  ing 
early  in  November  with  this  and  the  Providence 
he  slipped  adroitly  through  the  British  squadron 
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off  Block  Island,  took  four  prizes,  and  off  Cape 
Caiiso  on  the  13th  fought  and  captured  three  more 
British  vessels,  one  a  l()-u,un  trans])ort  carrying 
150  soldiers,  10,000  suits  of  clothes,  and  other 
supplies  for  Carleton's  army  in  Canada.  Start- 
ing to  convoy  this  precious  prize  and  his  others 
to  Boston,  he  captured  shortly  after  a  16-gun 
privateer;  on  the  way  home  was  closely  pursued 
by  the  Milford  again,  sent  ahead  all  but  the 
privateer  with  instructions  to  pay  no  attention  to 
his  signals,  took  another  tack  with  this  one  prize 
and  glaring  signals  out  for  the  rest  to  follow,  lured 
the  Milford  off  on  a  long  chase  after  him,  then 
dropped  the  privateer,  outsailed  the  frigate,  and 
went  to  Boston,  where  the  seven  prizes  were  safe. 
For  the  moment  he  gives  })la('e  to  others,  but  soon 
to  reai)i)ear  more  grandly,  displaying  not  merely 
alertness  and  energy  but  the  noblest  type  of  heroic 
action. 

To  the  surprise  perhaps  no  less  of  the  Ameri- 
cans than  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  astonish- 
ment, admiration,  and  meditation  of  continental 
KurojK',  and  the  immeasurable  wrath  and  fury  of 
tlie  English,  the  greatest  glories  of  American 
naval  heroism  were  won  not  in  defense  of  our 
own  coast,  l)ut  in  wresting  from  the  English  the 
control  and  almost  the  maritime  occupancy  of 
their  own.  The  American  fleet  were  nearly  as 
nmch  masters  of  the  English  Channel  for  a  while 
as  the  English  theinselv(;s  were  against  the  French 
a  generation  later, -though  the  Americans  never 
had  more  than  three  or  four  vessels  there  at  any 
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one  time.  England  with  all  her  enormous  superi- 
ority of  armament,  her  mastery  of  the  European 
waters  against  European  competitors,  could  not 
protect  her  own  conmierce  at  her  own  doors 
against  her  own  despised  colonists.  France  just 
across  the  strait  had  never  been  able  in  centuries 
to  disturb  the  effecting  of  marine  insurance;  but 
now  for  the  little  run  across  the  Channel  it  rose 
to  prohibitive  rates,  and  at  last  the  companies 
refused  to  insure  English  bottoms  and  their 
cargoes  at  any  price.  The  Thames  was  crowded 
with  French  shipping,  or  English  masquerading 
as  French  to  make  the  voyage  with  any  chance  of 
safety.  Not  only  merchantmen,  but  even  privat- 
eers, took  the  passage  from  London  or  South- 
ampton or  elsewhere  not  by  the  Channel  and  the 
south  of  England,  but  around  the  north  of  Scot- 
land in  fear  of  the  American  cruisers. 

No  chagrin  since  the  foundation  of  the  English 
realm  has  sunk  so  deeply  into  the  English  heart 
as  this  unforeseen  and  astounding  humiliation; 
it  rankles  to  this  day.  The  trading  class  had 
favored  the.  war,  as  certain  to  restore  to  them  the 
monopoly  of  colonial  commerce  half  broken  up  by 
smuggling;  the  cost  would  be  manyfold  repaid  by 
the  permanent  stream  of  profit.  Now  to  have 
their  own  commerce  destroyed  and  their  own  coast 
blockaded  by  the  petty  armaments  of  the  rebels 
was  infuriating,  and  it  hurt  the  complacent  pride 
of  ages  more  even  than  their  pockets.  They  in- 
demnified themselves  by  barbarous  misusage  of 
officers  and  crews  when  captured,— and  by  styling 
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them  '*i)irates"  then  and  since;'  finally  they  re- 
covered control  of  the  Channel  by  the  virtual 
extinction  of  the  American  navy. 

The  first  American  war-vessel  to  display  the 
fiaj;  in  foreign  waters  was  the  IG-gnn  brig  Reprisal. 
First  used  as  a  transport  of  military  stores  from 
the  West  Indies,  and  once  beating  off  a  British 
vessel  of  equal  armament,  under  Captain  Lambert 
Wickes  it  carried  Franklin  to  France  in  the  fall 
of  1776  and  took  two  prizes  on  the  way,  as  already 
recited;  then  went  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  took 
two  more,  one  (lie  royal  packet  from  Falmouth  to 
Lis])on.  Stormont  demanded  their  surrender; 
but  they  were  secretly  sold  for  American  behoof. 
Meantime  Franklin  and  the  otlier  commissioners 
had  always  urged  that  a  small  fleet  l)e  sent  into 
English  waters— Franklin  suggested,  to  take  post 
in  the  Cerman  Ocean  and  intercept  the  northern 
fur  or  whaling  vessels.  So  in  April  1777  the 
Hr prisal  was  reinforced  by  the  16-gun  (4-pound) 

'How  laHtinpc  was  the  rancor  it  excited  is  best  shown  by  the 
epithet  of  "notorions  pirate,"  wliich  is  the  favorite  description  of 
Paul  .Tones  by  a  section  of  EtiKlish  writers  even  yet.  There  is  of 
course  tlie  sjune  tmth  and  (loceiicy  in  tliis  tliat  thefe  would  be  in 
Americans  siK';ikiiiK  of  "Ijord  Oonnvallis,  tlio  notorious  English 
thuR,"  or  "Adniir.il  Rodney,  the  notorious  En^rlish  niock-iiuctioneer." 
Jones  was  a  hiwfully  coniiiiissionod  iiiival  officer,  who  warred  only 
apiinst  the  enemies  of  liis  adoj)ted  country;  no  more  a  ])irate  tlian 
Nelson,  and  much  less  so  than  Rodney,  wlio  even  turned  pirate  aRaiiiHt 
his  own  people.  If  tlio  validity  of  American  commissions  is  denied, 
the  same  rcjwoninp  would  justify  calling  Washington  a  brijyand.  It  is 
like  tlie  dip(finK  up  and  jribhetin^'  of  f'romwell 's  hones  by  the  royalists, 
and  de>rn»d(?s  only  tlie  f)eriietnitors.  The  truth  is,  the  English,  tliouRli 
maKnanimons  to  tliow  tliev  liave  beaten,  are  coarsely  vindictive  to 
thoHo  who  have  bcati-n  tlieni.  Resides,  a  defeat  on  land  could  be 
borne;  a  defeat  on  sea  was  nnfor>rivahle  and  has  never  been  forgiven, 
either  of  tliose  in  the  Revolution  or  the  War  of  1812. 
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Lexington;'^  in  June  Wickes  swept  through  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  and  around  Ireland,  took  fifteen 
prizes  and  threw  the  whole  British  Islands  and 
environs  into  panic.  The  Reprisal  was  so  hotly 
pursued  that  she  had  to  throw  her  guns  overboard 
and  cut  away  her  bulwarks  to  escape ;  but  saved  her 
prizes,  which  were  sold  underhand  as  before. 

England  was  so  wild  with  anger  that  France, 
not  yet  ready  for  war,  ordered  prizes  and  captors 
to  leave,  and  held  the  latter  a  short  time  till  bond 
was  given  for  it— during  which  they  refitted,  and 
the  prizes  were  sold  underhand  as  before.  The 
Lexington  left  September  18,  for  some  reason 
very  short  of  ammunition;  was  soon  overhauled 
by  the  English  Alert  with  more  guns  than  herself, 
and  after  using  up  her  ammunition  and  tem- 
porarily crippling  her  foe,  was  overtaken  again 
after  the  latter  had  made  repairs,  and  by  an  hour's 
unreturnable  fire  compelled  to  surrender.  Her 
crew  were  imprisoned  on  charge  of  high  treason 
and  shamefully  maltreated,  dug  themselves  out  of 
prison  after  some  months,  and  were  caught  again 
by  a  press-gang  while  embarked  for  France.  Th'e 
Reprisal  had  left  France  shortly  after  her  mate, 
but  foundered  otf  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland 
and  only  one  of  her  crew  escaped. 

In  the  spring  the  commissioners  had  bought 
and  fitted  up  a  10-gun  cutter  which  they  renamed 
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'We  are  told  that  a  10-gan  cutter,  the  Dolphin,  bought  and  fitted 
out  by  the  commissioners,  was  added  to  these  and  sailed  with  Wickes. 
But  nothing  is  heard  of  it  again;  the  cutter  renamed  Surprise  (see 
later),  was  bought  by  tliem  about  the  same  time,  and  we  incline  to 
think  Dolphin  was  its  original  name,  and  the  two  have  been  confused. 
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the  Surpnse,  and  commissioned  Gustavus  Con- 
nyni;liaiii  as  captain.  Unable  to  man  or  arm  it 
iiiulor  the  angry  vigilance  of  the  British  agents, 
he  had  sailors  and  armament  shipped  out  sepa- 
rately under  a  false  pretense,  leaving  Dunkirk 
May  1 ;  took  a  merchant  ship  but  apparently  plun- 
dered and  let  her  go ;  then  a  packet  with  which  he 
returned  to  Dunkirk.  Stormont  threatened  to 
leave  the  country  if  captor  and  prize  were  not  at 
once  surrendered ;  and  the  government,  in  a  corner, 
turned  them  over  to  the  English  without  trial, 
threw  Connyngham's  bondsmen  into  the  Bastile 
for  a  few  weeks,  and  imprisoned  him  and  his  men. 
The  British  government  demanded  them  as 
pirates;  but  the  American  commissioners  secured 
their  release,  and  hastily  sent  them  on  another 
cruise  in  the  famous  Revenge,  a  cutter  armed  with 
14  6-pounders  and  22  swivels,  with  a  crew  of  106 
men. 

It  was  this  which  first  made  the  tremendous 
havoc  in  the  British  shipping,  and  caused  the 
frantic  alarm  and  destruction  of  security  even 
close  at  home.  The  Rrvnige  held  the  swarming 
connnercc  of  England  at  its  mercy,  and  almost 
daily  sent  off  ])rizes  to  Rpain  to  be  sold  for  the 
commissioners,  the  moneys  thus  received  being 
priceless  to  the  cause.  Not  daring  to  refit  at  a 
French  ])ort  when  in  need  of  it,  Connyngham 
coolly  did  so  at  an  P.nglish  one  without  being  sus- 
pected, provisioned  at  an  Irish  one,  and  went  on 
for  weeks  with  his  depredations.  Now  it  was  that 
the  English  had  to  take  refuge  under  French 
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colors.    The  srreat  fair  at  Cliester  could  not  be   

held.  Conn}T2gham  was  the  master  of  the  seas. 
The  English  government  again  proclaimed  him  a 
pirate,  and  ordered  him  delivered  up  to  them,  hl^baf- 
The  next  year  they  captured  and  so  misused  him  barousiy 
that  Congress  officially  demanded  an  explanation, 
ordered  a  sufficient  number  of  prisoners  to  be 
closely  confined  if  it  were  not  given,  and  later 
ordered  one  to  be  so  kept  as  a  hostage  for  him. 

In  August  1777  the  32-gun  Raleigh  and  24- 
gun  Alfred  sailed  for  France  as  transports  and 

"Ra- 

commerce-destroyers;  came  upon  a  British  fleet  leigh" 
of  four  vessels  convoying  the  Windward  Island  and 
merchant  fleet,  and  attempted  cutting  out  some 
of  the  latter  by  using  the  enemy's  code.  Totally 
unsuspected,  but  unable  to  break  their  line,  Cap- 
tain Thomas  Thompson  with  the  Raleigh,  the 
faster  vessel  of  the  two,  boldly  sailed  through  the 
British  fleet  giving  orders  and  answering  signals 
as  one  of  their  own  vessels;  then  suddenlv  opened 
fire  on  the  16-gun  Druid  till  she  was  a  wreck,  with  6  son 
killed  including  her  master  and  26  wounded.   The  <iestroys 
other  vessels  at  first  crowded  on  sail  to  escape  the  fleet 
supposed  hostile  fleet;  finding  there  was  but  one 
vessel,  they  closed  in  upon  her,  but  Thompson 
rejoined  the  Alfred  almost  without  harm,  and 
finding  no  safe  opportunity  for  attack,  went  on  to 
France.    On  their  return  in  February  1778,  the 
Alfred  was  captured  by  two  English  ships  of  war ; 
the  Raleigh,  too  far  off  to  help  tiU  too  late,  escaped 
with  its  precious  stores,  but  Thompson  was  dis- 
missed and  tried  for  abandoning  his  mate. 
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For  the  first  time  in  its  history,  even  including 
the  wars  to  the  death  with  France  and  Spain, 
Fnghind  had  now  to  furnish  convoA's  for  its  coast- 
ing trade.  The  linen-vessels  hetween  England  and 
Irelaiul  were  not  safe.  Off  Guernsey,  ahiiost 
within  range  of  the  Castle  guns,  a  r2-gun  Ameri- 
can ju'ivateer  took  a  £7000  brig  and  carried  it  to 
Cherbourg.  During  this  i)eriod  also  the  most 
valuable  part  of  England's  outside  commerce,  the 
West  India  trade,  was  almost  destroyed  for  a 
while.  Fourteen  merchant  vessels  were  cax)tured 
and  taken  to  tlie  French  ]iort  of  Martinique  in 
one  week  of  April  1777.  Of  sixty  vessels  that  left 
Ireland  for  the  West  Indies  early  in  the  spring, 
not  over  twenty-five  reached  there,  and  the  rest 
were  believed  to  have  been  captured  by  American 
privateers;  great  scarcity  and  famine  prices  ruled 
in  the  islands.  The  slavers  from  Africa,  laden 
with  negroes,  gold  dust,  and  ivory,  were  also 
keenly  watched  for,  and  one  at  least  was  captured, 
estimated  as  worth  £20,000.  In  all,  the  Americans 
ca])lured  4G7  vessels  in  1777. 

The  work  of  l)earding  England  in  her  own  lair 
was  now  taken  up  by  a  far  greater  man;  not  with 
greater  success  in  the  immediate  task  of  destruc- 
tion, but  greatei"  in  elevating  the  w^hole  status 
of  America  in  foreign  consideration,  displaying 
grand  qualities  and  furnishing  an  undying  name 
for  American  enuilation  and  entlmsiasm.  John 
Paul  Jones  sailed  from  Portsmouth  November  1 
in  the  18-gun  ship-sloop  Tlanfjer;  slow,  ill-fitted, 
with  scant  and  sleazy  sails,  and  short  of  stores. 
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Capturing  two  prizes  and  eluding  sharp  pursuit 
on  the  wav  over,  he  convoyed  some  American  mer- 
chantmen to  the  protection  of  the  French  fleet, 
and  secured  the  important  recognition  of  having 
the  admiral  salute  the  American  flag ;  refitted,  and 
started  on  April  10  for  the  English  and  Irish 
coasts.  Sinking  several  trading  vessels  on  his 
path,  sending  an  important  ship  as  a  prize  to 
Brest,  baffled  by  a  storm  in  a  swoop  on  l\Tiite- 
haven  in  Cumberland,— a  populous  seaport  full  of 
shipping,— cruising  up  the  west  side  of  Scotland 
and  crossing  to  Ireland,  he  made  an  attempt  upon 
the  British  20-gun  sloop-of-war  Drake  in  Carrick- 
fergus  Roads,  in  the  night,  amid  a  violent  gale, 
intending  to  board ;  but  the  wind  nearly  drove  the 
Ranger  aground,  and  it  took  all  his  seamanship  to 
extricate  it. 

He  then  resumed  his  onslaught  on  "White- 
haven on  the  night  of  April  22,  ''to  put  an  end  by 
one  good  fire  in  England,  of  shipping,  to  all  burn- 
ings in  America."  But  his  boats  took  till  daylight 
to  reach  the  pier;  and  his  chief  lieutenant,  Wal- 
lingford,  sent  to  fire  the  shipping  on  the  north, 
with  inopportune  humaneness  "did  not  see  the 
good  of  destroying  poor  people's  property,"  and 
made  an  excuse  of  his  candle's  giving  out  to  do 
nothing.  Jones  seized  two  forts  and  spiked  their 
guns;  found  on  return  to  the  first  that  those 
candles  had  somehow  given  out  too,  secured 
candles  and  tinder  from  a  house,  and  set  fire  to  a 
large  vessel  with  some  150  others  about  it, 
grounded  at  low  tide.   It  was  broad  day ;  a  crowd 
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had  collected  warned  by  a  deserter,— perhaps 
treachery  in  his  varied  crew  helped  in  the  fiasco 
of  the  candles,  thonp:h  not  with  Wallingford. 
Jones  held  the  crowd  at  bay  with  his  pistol  till  the 
tire  was  well  started,  then  took  to  his  boat;  but  they 
rushed  aboard  the  ship  and  put  out  the  fire. 
Jones  took  away  three  prisoners,  and  had  no  loss 
except  the  deserter. 

Jones  then  tried  to  kidnap  the  Earl  of  Selkirk 
at  his  country  seat,  on  the  Isle  of  St.  Mary  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Dee,  as  a  hostage  for  Arnerican 
prisoners  in  British  hands;  and  woul/d  have 
succeeded  had  the  earl  been  at  home.  Jones'  men 
stole  some  of  the  family  plate,  which  he  returned 
with  a  note  of  regret— very  little  like  English 
looters  in  America.  By  this  time  the  waters 
were  swarming  with  war-vessels  sent  to  capture 
him;  but  Jones  was  bent  on  a  fight  against  odds 
to  test  his  powers,  and  hy  moving  off  Carrick- 
fergus  again,  tolled  the  Drake  into  mid-channel. 
Five  vessels  followed,  full  of  passengers  curious 
to  see  a  naval  battle.  They  saw  it;  one  decided 
not  by  skillful  manneuvres,  but  by  sheer  compe- 
tition of  skill  in  gunnery.  The  Ranger  had  18 
guns  and  123  crew,  the  Drake  20  guns  and  160  to 
V.H)  crew.  In  a  little  over  an  hour  the  Drake  was 
put  Jiors  dc  comhnt,  her  captain  and  first  lieuten- 
ant mortally  wounded  and  forty  others  killed  or 
wounded,  against  two  killed  and  six  wounded  on 
the  Ranqcr;  and  surrendered.  The  next  day  the 
Ranqer  sunk  a  large  brigantine  in  the  intervals  of 
making  her  prize  seaworthy;  then  passed  around 
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the  north  of  Ireland  and  by  wa}^  of  its  west  shore 

*'  1778 

returned  to  France.  Jones  had  been  gone  twenty- 
eight  days,  and  earned  an  eternal  hate  and  vili- 
fication by  his  foes  surpassing  that  of  all  other  ..j^. 
Americans  together  from  that  day  to  this.    The  g^r's" 

CO  112*86 

one  unforgivable  offense  was  that  of  defeating  and 
capturing  a  vessel  of  the  English  hslyj  better 
armed  and  manned  than  his  own;  a  prelude  to 
greater  glories  still  of  the  American  nsLVj.  They 
could  only  solace  themselves  by  inventing  false- 
hoods about  him. 

The  fate  of  the  Randolph  in  1778  is  a  sad  but 
splendid  episode  of  the  Revolution  navy.  She 
was  the  first  to  be  utilized  of  the  32-gun  frigates  The 
ordered  by  Congress  in  1775.    Leaving  Phila-  doiph" 
delphia  in  February  1777  under  Captain  Nicholas 
Biddle,  she  was  forced  into  Charleston  by  injuries 
from  a  storm;  then  took  six  prizes  in  one  week, 
one  of  them  a  20-gun  war  vessel;  but  was  block- 
aded in  the  harbor  until  March  1778.  Starting 
with  four  State  cruisers  to  look  up  some  English 
ones  off  the  coast,  on  the  7th  they  came  upon  the 
64-gun  ship  Yarmouth ;  and  to  save  the  rest  of 
the  fleet,  Biddle  had  them  take  to  flight  while  he 
engaged  the  monster,  of  double  his  armament.  Her 
For  an  hour  he  and  his  crew  of  315  fought  so  captain's 
bravely  and  skillfully  that  the  Yarmouth  was 
seriously  injured,  five  Englishmen  killed  and 
twelve  wounded ;  then  a  shot  struck  the  Randolph's 
magazine,  and  vessel  and  crew  were  scattered  to 
the  winds  by  an  explosion.   Four  of  the  men  were  Fate 
found  five  days  later  on  a  piece  of  the  wreck,  kept 
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alive  b}'  the  rain  that  had  fallen  on  a  piece  of 
blanket;  no  others  were  saved.  But  the  sacrifice 
won  its  purj^osc:  the  Yarmouth  was  unable  to 
overhaul  the  tieet. 

Another  episode  of  the  year  illustrates  the  ex- 
action of  invariable  success  from  both  army  and 
na\y  commanders,  under  penalty  of  dismissal  and 
perhaps  punishment,  by  judges  both  uninformed, 
inexpert,  and  unreasonable.  In  May  the  second 
of  the  new  frigates,  the  32-gun  Hancock  under 
Captain  John  ]Manly,  set  out  from  Boston  on  a 
cruise,  with  the  24-gun  ship  Boston  under  Captain 
Hector  McNiel.  Four  days  later  she  captured, 
after  an  hour's  hot  fight  in  which  she  lost  8  killed 
and  wounded  against  her  antagonist's  32,  the 
28-gun  frigate  Fo,r,  which  was  manned  with  a 
prize  crew  and  taken  along.  On  June  1,  having 
gone  too  near  Halifax,  the  three  were  chased  by 
three  British  vessels  of  44,  32,  and  18  guns;  the 
Hancock  and  the  Fox  were  caught  by  a  sudden 
failure  of  wind ;  the  Boston  was  far  enough  to  sea- 
ward to  escape.  Had  she  tried  to  assist  the  others, 
the  fight  would  have  called  out  the  whole  fleet  of 
the  chief  British  naval  station  in  America,  and 
there  would  have  been  one  more  vessel  lost;  but 
there  was  an  uproar  against  McNiel  for  "desert- 
ing" his  mates,  and  he  was  cashiered  in  disgrace, 
like  Thompson  of  the  Baln'f/h  for  a  similar  escape. 

An  interesting  portion  of  the  year's  naval  war- 
fare was  the  invention  of  the  first  submarine  boat, 
by  David  Bushnell  of  Saybrook,  Connecticut.  Tt 
was  .shaped  like  a  doul)lc  tortoise-shell,  and  was 
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ballasted  with  lead ;  had  a  valve  to  admit  water  for 
descent,  and  force-pumps  to  eject  it  again  for 
ascent;  a  rowing  oar  in  front,  another  at  top  for 
ascent  or  descent  or  remaining  stationary,  and  a 
rudder  behind;  in  the  centre  sat  the  operator, 
with  a  half -hour's  air  supply  under  water  and  a 
ventilator  for  the  surface.  A  wood  screw  could 
be  twisted  into  a  ship's  bottom  by  an  iron  rod, 
and  was  fastened  to  a  hollowed  oak  log  containing 
150  pounds  of  powder,  with  a  time  apparatus  for 
exploding  it  by  a  flint-lock.  He  called  it  the 
Ainerican  Turtle;  the  current  name  for  the  at- 
tached torpedoes  was  "kegs."  They  gave  great 
promise,  one  of  them  blowing  a  schooner  in  pieces ; 
and  a  fleet  of  them  was  launched  to  blow  up  the 
British  squadron  in  the  Delaware,  but  freezing, 
ice,  and  darkness  confined  their  success  to  blowing 
up  one  boat.  The  incident  was  commemorated  in 
a  once  noted  comic  poem,  "The  Battle  of  the 
Kegs,"  by  Francis  Hopkinson  the  Signer. 

By  February  1778,  before  the  French  alliance, 
the  American  State  and  national  naw  and  privat- 
eers had  captured  or  destroyed  733  vessels,  559 
not  being  retaken;  English  authorities  estimated 
their  value  with  cargoes  at  £1,800,000  to  £2,200,000. 
The  insurance,  which  had  been  2  to  2\  per  cent., 
was  now  about  5  with  a  convoy  and  15  without. 

American  activity  was  not  slackened  during 
the  year.  The  handsomest  exploit  was  against 
the  same  !N"ew  Providence  which  Hopkins  had 
taken  two  years  before,  and  which  that  experience 
and  the  importance  of  the  depot  had  not  taught 
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the  British  to  protect.  Captain  John  P.  Rath- 
bourne  in  the  little  Providence  descended  on  it 
in  the  niii;ht  of  January  27  with  twenty-five  men, 
was  joined  by  some  thirty  esc<iped  from  the  prison 
shii)s  there,  captured  the  forts,  turned  their  guns 
on  the  shi])pini!:,  and  became  master  of  seven  ves- 
sels including  a  16-gun  i)rivateei-.  But  the  popu- 
lace rose,  and  the  small  party  were  in  peril; 
Rathbourne  s])iked  the  guns,  took  off  all  the  other 
arms,  annnunition,  and  stores,  burned  two  prizes 
and  carried  the  others  off  with  him. 

But  privateers  grew  more  and  more  the  main- 
stay ;  for  as  the  public  vessels  were  lost  by  weather 
or  foes,  blockade  or  destruction  to  keep  them  from 
the  enemy,  the  treasury  was  too  poor  to  replace 
them.  One  fleet  had  been  locked  up  in  Narra- 
gansett  Bay  when  New]iort  was  taken,  another 
burned  on  the  upper  Hudson  when  Clinton  cap- 
tured the  forts,  a  third  blockaded  in  the  Delaware 
and  soon  to  be  burned  — though  the  latter  had  a 
sting  yet.  Captain  John  Barry  of  the  Effingham, 
with  .a  small  ])arty  desti-oying  a  British  10-gun 
schooner  and  four  loaded  trans])orts.  To  replace 
this  fleet,  Congress  ordered  three  74-gun  ships, 
five  large  frigates,  and  several  smaller  vessels; 
but  the  money  ran  short  and  most  of  them  never 
were  finished.  The  32-gun  Raleir/h,  now  under 
Barry,  was  overhauled  September  27  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Penobscot  by  a  r)0-gun  and  a  28-gun 
P>ritish  ship;  and  after  a  hot  fight  with  the  latter, 
losing  ten  men  and  the  enemy  probably  thrice  as 
many,  had  to  be  run  aground,  Barry  and  his  men 
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escaping.  She  was  raised  and  used  by  the  British.  ^^^^ 
By  1779  the  national  navy  consisted  of  only  four- 
teen vessels  with  10  to  32  guns,  332  in  all. 

This  memorable  year  was  to  be  forever  made 
glorious  by  Paul  Jones.  But  other  work  was  done 
of  much  immediate  value. 

John  B.  Hopkins,  son  of  the  ex-commodore, 
left  Boston  April  18  with  the  32-gun  Warren,  the 
28-gun  Queen  of  France  (bought  in  France  by  Cmises 
Franklin  and  Deane),  and  Jones'  famous  Ranger; 
captured  a  14-gun  privateer,  and  learned  that  nine 
armed  transports  and  store-ships  had  lately  left 
New  York  with  munitions  for  the  troops  in  Geor- 
gia and  South  Carolina;  hastened  after  them  and 
shortly  captured  seven  at  a  blow— three  having 
44  guns  and  279  men,  including  Lieutenant-Col- 
onel Campbell  and  twenty  other  officers.  The  next 
month  the  Queen  of  France  and  Ranger  with  the 
28-gun  frigate  Providence  put  to  sea,  in  July  cut 
out  eleven  merchantmen  from  a  fleet  convoyed  by 
a  74  and  a  number  of  frigates,  and  got  eight  of  captm^& 
them  to  port,  valued  at  over  $1,000,000,— the  most 
lucrative  cruise  of  the  war.  In  August  the  32-gun 
Deane  and  the  24-gun  Boston  (now  under  Captain 
Samuel  Tucker,  a  seaman  and  fighter  of  inmiense 
ability  and  success,  who  had  taken  several  dozen 
prizes  and  had  some  fierce  engagements)  took 
six  prizes  in  a  short  cruise;  among  them  two 
privateers  and  a  packet  with  54  guns.  Tucker  was 
afterwards  captured  at  Charleston,  exchanged  for 
the  captain  of  one  of  these  privateers,  and  took 
seven  more  prizes  in -1780. 
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Of  a  luiK'li  higher  tyi)e  in  vah)r  and  determi- 
nation  were  two  actions  in  the  spring.  The  14-gim 
Massachnsetts  State  cruiser  Hazard,  under  John 
naval  ^-  iHianis,  HI  an  hour  s  desi)erate  battle  with  a 
fig^ita  loss  of  8  men  forced  the  18-gun  privateer  Active 
to  strike,  badly  shattered  and  with  33  men  killed 
or  disabled.  Williams  was  transferred  to  the 
10-gun  State  cruiser  Protector  (on  which  was  Ed- 
ward l^reble),  and  the  next  year  had  an  hour's 
fierce  combat  with  a  large  English  i)rivateer,  which 
then  blew  up.  On  ]\[ay  7,  1779,  the  12-gun  brig 
Providence,  now  mider  Ca])tain  Hoysted  Hacker, 
engaged  the  Englisli  12-gun  brig  DiUfjent,  and  in 
an  hour  comi)elled  her  surrender,  with  27  men 
killed  or  wounded  out  of  a  crew  of  53,— over  half, 
—the  Providence  losing  14.  The  Diligent  was 
made  a  United  States  war  vessel. 

But  the  whole  sea  armament  sustained  a  heavy 
disaster  in  August.  The  English  had  established 
a  post  near  the  mouth  of  the  Penobscot,  to  curl) 

Great  '  ' 

calamity  New  P^ngland  from  the  north;  IMassachusetts  to 
l)reak  it  uj)  sent  General  Solomon  Lovell  with  1500 
militia  in  thirteen  transports  and  privateers,  and 
the  Warren  (flag-ship),  Dilicjcnt,  and  Providence 
(the  late  contestants),  under  Captain  Saltonstall. 
Unable  to  reduce  the  fort,  they  awaited  reinforce- 
ments; but  hearing  of  the  expedition.  Sir  George 
Collier  sent  seven  vessels  including  a  64  and  three 
32 's  to  reinforce  the  three  small  one^  already 
there.  The  privateers  scattered  in  panic,  some  of 
them  and  of  the  transports  running  up  the  river, 
whither  the  three  Continental  vessels  had  to  follow 
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them,  the  whole  being  burnt  to  save  them  from 
the  enemy.    The  crews  and  militia  escaped. 

Meantime  the  fast  dwindling  navy  had  re- 
ceived an  important  accession  from  France.  Paul 
Jones,  since  his  return  from  the  cruise  of  1778  in 
May,  had  been  appealing  to  the  French  court  hj 
letters  and  messages  for  a  better  ship  than  the 
small  slow  Ranger,  and  some  others  with  it,  as  a 
squadron  to  operate  on  the  British  coasts ;  but  was 
put  off  month  after  month.  At  length  his  eye 
chanced  to  fall  on  the  sentence  in  a  Poor  Richard's 
Almanac  advising  a  man  to  attend  to  business  him- 
self if  he  wishes  it  performed;  he  acted  upon  the 
hint,  went  to  court,  and  on  February  4,  1779,  was 
granted  a  worn-out  old  India  merchant  ship,  the 
Duras  or  Due  de  Duras,  which  in  gratitude  for 
what  had  secured  it  he  renamed  the  Bonliomme 
Richard.  It  was  an  old-fashioned  high-pooped 
affair  with  high  sides;  and  Jones  took  advantage 
of  this  to  cut  a  lower  row  of  port-holes,  six  on  a 
side,  half  of  them  mounted  with  old  18-pounders— 
unfit  for  use,  and  the  ports  having  to  be  closed  any- 
way in  a  heavy  sea.  The  main  deck  had  28  12 's 
(18's  not  being  procurable)  ;  the  quarter-deck  and 
forecastle  eight  9's— 42  in  all,  or  a  broadside  of  21. 

Two  more  merchantmen,  the  Pallas  and  Ven- 
geance, were  bought  and  armed,  the  former  with 
30  guns,  the  latter, not  stated;  the  18-gun  cutter 
Cerf,  a  regular  war  vessel,  was  added;  and  still 
another  from  America,  the  32-gun  Alliance,  one 
of  the  frigates  built  to  replace  the  lost  Dela- 
ware fleet,  and  named  in  honor  of  the  French 
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alliance.  She  was  sent  to  France  in  elanuary 
to  carry  over  Lafayette;  and  for  his  sake,  the 
command  was  ii;iven  to  the  French  ca])tain  Pierre 
Landais.  The  latter  was  reputed  to  have  good 
professional  skill ;  but  Franklin  afterwards  wrote 
to  him  personally  that  he  was  "so  impudent, 
litigious,  and  quarrelsome,  even  with  his  best 
friends,"  that  peace,  order,  and  sul)ordination 
were  impossil)le  with  him,  and  if  he  (Franklin) 
had  twenty  shi})s,  he  would  not  give  one  of  them 
to  Landais.  This  in  fact  had  shelved  him  in  the 
French  navv;  and  he  was  worse  yet— a  traitorous 
scoundrel  exactly  parallel  to  Charles  Lee. 

The  vessel  was  manned  by  a  medley  of  Ameri- 
cans, French,  and  captured  English  seamen  given 
their  liberty  if  they  would  undertake  the  cruise, 
it  being  so  hard  to  raise  seamen  and  esj)ecially  for 
service  undei-  a  Frenchman.  The  English  Parlia- 
ment had  recently  passed  a  l)ill  offering  large 
rewards  to  crews  of  American  vessels  who  would 
mutiny  and  bring  them  over  to  the  British;  that 
of  the  Alliance  naturally  plotted  to  do  so,  and 
would  have  succeeded  but  for  an  American  sea- 
man mistaken  for  an  Irishman  disclosing  the 
plot.  And  even  this  mongrel  gang  was  homo- 
goneous  and  harmonious  compared  with  the  off- 
scourings of  the  civilized  and  uncivilized  world 
with  which  Jones  had  finally  to  man  the  rest  of  his 
vessel.s.  The  lUnihommc  Richard  had  a  majority 
of  American  officers;  but  her  crew  hailed  from 
every  count  ly  of  western  Europe  except  Holland, 
from  Malta,  India,  I''ayal,  Malay-land,  and  Africa. 
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The  first  objective  was  Liverpool,  to  burn  it 
or  hold  it  to  ransom,  and  let  the  English  know 
that  the  game  was  not  confined  to  one  power. 
Lafa3'ette  was  to  head  a  land  force;  but  he  was 
called  off  and  assigned  to  the  command  of  the 
royal  guards— not  impossibly  because  the  French 
government  did  not  wish  to  set  England  the  dan- 
gerous precedent  of  laying  each  other's  home  cities 
in  ashes.  Jones  was  reduced  to  his  naval  arma- 
ment; and  on  June  19,  1779,  sailed  from  L 'Orient. 
Landais  at  once  showed  his  hand,  and  claimed  to 
rank  Jones  and  command  the  squadron,  as  com- 
missioned by  Congress  direct  while  Jones  was 
commissioned  by  Franklin— a  double  falsehood, 
as  Jones'  commission  was  from  Congress,  and 
Franklin  with  plenary  power  had  made  him  com- 
mander. The  same  night  the  Alliance  and  Bo7i- 
homme  Richard  fouled,  with  so  much  damage  that 
they  had  to  return  to  port.  It  was  August  14 
before  the  squadron  again  set  out;  but  the  delay 
was  of  perhaps  decisive  advantage,  for  while  at 
L 'Orient  119  exchanged  American  pi'isoners  came 
to  Nantes,  and  most  of  them  enlisted  on  the  Bon- 
homme  Richard,  giving  Jones  a  force  he  could  de- 
pend upon.  Richard  Dale,  late  master's  mate  of 
the  Lexington  and  afterwards  noted  in  the  Bar- 
bary  wars,  not  long  escaped  from  prison,  also 
joined  him  and  was  made  first  lieutenant.  Jones 
now  had  380  men  on  his  flag-ship. 

The  squadron  sailed  again,  accompanied  by  two 
French  privateers,  the  captain  of  one  of  which 
rifled  the  first  prize  captured  and  put  his  own  prize 
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(lew  on  it;  Joiies  disallowed  this,  and  the  privat- 
eers left  him.  Some  days  later,  the  English  crew 
of  a  towing  barge  of  the  Bonltommc  Eichard  cut 
the  line  and  escaped  to  the  Irish  coast  in  a  fog, 
which  also  led  to  those  of  another  barge  pursuing 
them  losing  their  course  and  being  captured.  Lan- 
dais  fell  to  berating  Jones  with  the  utmost  inso- 
lence, and  proclaiming  that  he  should  do  what  he 
pleased.  Skirting  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  tlie  lleet  was  scattered  b}^  a  gale,  and 
the  C(  rf  did  not  reap])ear  during  the  cruise;  while 
Landais  refused  to  obey  any  signals  from  the  flag- 
ship, then  to  obey  written  orders  and  finally  a  com- 
mand to  come  on  board  for  a  council,  and  at  last 
disa]^peared  altogether  for  a  fortnight. 

The  rest  of  the  fleet  stood  around  the  north  of 
Scotland  and  came  down  the  east  coast;  and  about 
the  middle  of  Sejitember  Jones  came  off  the  Firth 
of  F(n-tli,  where  lay  a  British  war  vessel.  He  re- 
solved to  cai)ture  it,  and  do  to  Edinburgh  as  he 
had  intended  for  Liverpool;  but  was  foiled  by  a 
gale  which  blew  the  cruisers  out  to  sea  and  sunk 
a  prize  vessel.  The  captains  of  his  consorts  began 
to  grow  nervous  over  the  gathering  of  English 
war-ships  to  intercept  this  expedition,  which  had 
roused  the  wliolc  of  Great  Britain  to  a  frenzy  of 
panic  and  venomous  fury.   "The  pirate  Jones" ^ 


'This  term  of  abono  HeemB  to  Imvo  been  tak^n  in  literal  earnest 
even  by  ni:iny  of  tlic  nppor  flawsos:  for  a  incnibcr  of  Parliament, — ap- 
parently HUiijKwing  the  vckw-Ih  carried  lilack  flann— sent  a  boat  to  the 
Honhomnif  liirhnrd  for  fKiwder  and  sliot  to  defend  liis  phu-x:  from  Panl 
JoneM.  Jonen  Kent  liiin  i-onie  iK)wder,  but  professed  to  liave  no  sliot  of 
the  right  size. 
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was  the  official  Englisli  description;  and  the  offi- 
cers had  good  reason  to  dread  falling  into  British 
hands,  for  every  ill-usage  short  of  murder  \Yould 
be  theirs.  They  declared  that  if  Jones  did  not 
leave  those  waters  in  a  week  they  would  abandon 
him ;  meantime  they  went  cruising  down  the  North- 
umberland coast,  at  their  own  will  and  doing  what 
they  chose  with  the  prizes.  Jones  followed.  The 
Pallas  disappeared,  and  the  remaining  two  entered 
the  Humber  and  took  several  vessels. 

The  expedition  had  taken  seventeen  prizes,  and 
the  prize  crews  put  aboard  them  had  reduced  those 
of  the  fleet  so  that  the  Bonliomme  Richard,  which 
had  lost  24  men  in  the  two  barges  also,  had  only 
320  left.  Jones  for  safety  again  moved  north ;  and 
was  rejoined  by  the  Alliance,  unluckily  enough, 
and  the  Pallas.  The  Vengeance  here  drops  out 
of  the  accounts.  About  noon  of  the  23d,  while  chas- 
ing a  brigantine  toward  Flamborough  Head  just 
north,— a  pilot  boat  with  Jones'  second  lieutenant 
and  fifteen  men  in  advance,— they  were  suddenly 
confronted  by  a  great  merchant  fleet  bound  for 
the  Baltic;  forty  craft,  convoyed  by  two  war  ves- 
sels, the  Serapis  and  the  Countess  of  Scarborough. 
Such  an  opportunity  for  crippling  a  whole  section 
of  English  commerce  at  one  gigantic  blow  would 
never  occur  again;  and  Jones  ordered  an  imme- 
diate onslaught.  But  the  English  fleet  was  speed- 
ily warned ;  the  merchantmen  began  to  scud  away 
in  every  direction,  some  under  the  guns  of  Scar- 
borough Castle;  while  the  naval  pair  advanced  to 
protect  their  escape. 
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The  i:)erapis,  Captain  Pearson,  had  only  been 
built  a  few  months;  the  Bonhommc  Richard  was 
so  old  and  rotten  that  the  shipmasters  said  she 
would  not  stand  the  needful  repairs.  The  Serapis 
had  20  18-pounders  on  the  lower  gun  deck  against 
Jones'  six,  20  9-pounders  on  the  main  deck  against 
his  28  12 's,  and  10  6-pounders  on  the  quarter-deck 
and  forecastle  against  his  eight  9's:  50  guns 
against  his  42.  Ilis  "pounds,"  however,  were 
French,  nmch  above  English  weight,  and  his  broad- 
side was  278i  pounds  against  her  300.  He  had 
to  abandon  his  pilot-boat,  leaving  him  304  men 
against  her  320 ;  and  he  had  several  hundred  pris- 
oners in  his  hold  to  be  guarded.  The  Countess  of 
Scarborough,  Captain  Piercy,  had  22  6-pounders 
and  150  crew. 

Jones  signaled  the  Alliance  to  fall  astern;  in- 
stead, Landais  went  ahead  to  tell  Captain  Cot- 
tineau  of  the  Pallas  that  if  the  Serapis  had  over 
50  guns,  there  was  "nothing  to  do  but  run  away," 
and  drew  off.  Cottineau,  howevei',  at  last  closed 
with  the  Countess  of  Scarborough ;  hut  after  a 
long  hesitation,  or  at  least  delay,  which  left  it  near 
nightfall  when  Jones  was  able  himself  to  move 
dovm  on  the  Serapis.  The  latter  headed  land- 
ward, apparently  to  reach  the  cover  of  the  Castle 
guns;  Jones  turned  the  same  way  to  get  between 
her  and  the  land;  Cottineau  thought  Jones'  pris- 
oners liad  risen  and  captured  tlie  vessel  and  were 
running  it  into  Scarborough,  and  headed  off  shore. 

Jones  closed  uj)  to  the  Serapis  in  the  heavily 
gathering  darkness,  towards  7  p.  m.,  refusing  to 
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answer  her  hails ;  and  when  within  pistol  shot  both  ^^^^ 
vessels  poured  their  full  broadsides  into  each  other  sept.  23 
at  the  same  moment.  Two  of  Jones'  old  18 's  on  the 
lower  deck  exploded  at  the  first  fire,  killing  most 
of  the  gunners  and  shattering  the  upper  deck,  and  homme 
the  men  refused  to  work  the  others ;  thus  reducing  far^es^ 
Jones'  broadside  at  a  blow  by  over  58  pounds  and  at  first 
all  his  heaviest  guns,  thinning  his  force,  and  still 
worse,  leaving  his  lower  deck  deserted  so  that  the 
gunners  of  the  Serapis'  lower  tier  were  able  to 
pour  their  broadside  into  their  foe  unmolested. 
Jones  moved  landward  across  her  bow,  and  she  in 
turn  moved  obliquely  so  that  each  fired  with  the 
opposite  broadside  from  the  first,  Jones  from  the 
port  side.  They  closed  to  within  half  the  former 
distance,  and  each  manned  the  upper  rigging  with 
sharpshooters  to  pick  off  the  enemy's  gunners. 
Before  an  hour  was  up  the  Bonhomme  Richard 
was  in  a  horrible  state.  The  carnage  had  been 
such  that  her  decks  were  astream  with  blood,  which 
was  trickling  from  the  scuppers;  she  was  leaking 
badly  from  several  shot  that  had  struck  below  the 
line,  and  the  enemy's  18 's  below  were  tearing  her 
whole  middle  into  a  wreck;  the  entire  broadside 
of  12 's  was  dismounted  or  otherwise  silenced  like 
the  18 's,  and  two  of  the  four  9's  on  the  quarter- 
deck and  forecastle;  one  of  the  9's  from  the  star- 
board was  dragged  over,  and  the  Bonhomme 
Richard  now  had  three  9-pounders  for  her  whole 
broadside,  against  seven  or  eight  times  that 
number  in  full  play,  mostly  much  hea\der.  Jones, 
however,  directed  them  in  person  and  did  heavy 
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execution  along  the  So-apis'  deck;  then  double- 
shotted  them  and  aimed  at  her  mainmast. 

The  moon  now  rose.  Pearson  tried  to  gain  a 
raking  position,  but  got  in  line  instead,  and  Jones 
ran  his  vessel's  bowsprit  over  the  Scrapis^  stern; 
each  gathered  to  repel  boarders,  and  Pearson  sent 
a  hail  to  know  if  the  other  vessel  had  struck.  "I 
haven't  begun  to  tight  yet,"  returned  Jones,  and 
backed  away.  Pearson  again  tried  to  turn  and 
rake,  but  amid  the  smoke  entangled  the  Serapis' 
jib-boom  with  the  Bonlionimc  Richard's  mizzen- 
shrouds;  and  Jones,  who  saw  that  his  one  salvation 
was  to  keep  close  and  silence  the  enemy's  upper 
guns  by  nnisket  fire  on  the  gunners,  at  once  lashed 
the  vessels  together,  the  Scrapis  now  on  his  star- 
board. Her  bows])rit  l)roke  off;  Jones  threw  a 
hawser  around  its  stump  and  his  vessel's  niizzen- 
mast,  and  they  held  close  despite  Pearson's  efforts 
to  separate.  The  Scrapis  had  closed  its  lower  ports 
to  keep  the  Americans  from  boarding  through 
them;  now  they  could  not  l)e  opened,  and  the 
British  shot  them  away  to  reach  the  foe.  The 
gunners  of  each  vessel  could  only  load  by  stretch- 
ing the  ranuners  into  the  ports  of  the  other;  the 
Bonhomme  Richard  was  set  on  fire  in  several 
places  at  once  l)y  ])ni-niiig  wads,  Init  was  extin- 
guished. Pearson  tried  to  l)oard  between  nine  and 
ton,  but  was  daunted  by  tlie  resolute  bearing  of 
the  Americans. 

Jones'  policy  now  began  to  l)ear  fruit,  and  the 
frightful  odds  to  turn.  The  Scrapis'  18 's  had  so 
utterly  shot  away  both  sides  of  the  Bonhomme 
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Richard  that  the  upper  deck  rested  only  on  a  few 
stanchions,  too  close  to  the  guns  to  be  raked;  but 
for  that  reason  this  heaviest  broadside  was  now 
useless,  having  no  one  to  kill  and  merely  shooting 
into  the  sea.  On  the  other  hand,  every  man  of 
the  Bonhomme  Richard  being  on  the  upper  deck 
and  rigging,  and  one  or  two  of  the  12-pounders 
set  up  again,  their  concentrated  fire  shortly  killed 
or  drove  below  every  human  being  on  the  Serapis' 
upper  deck  and  shrouds,  and  silenced  its  12- 
pounders,  so  that  it  in  turn  was  reduced  to  its  five 
forecastle  and  quarter-deck  guns.  To  keep  the 
deck  cleared,  one  of  the  Bonhomme  Richard's 
men  with  a  bucket  of  hand  grenades  clambered  to 
the  end  of  its  overhanging  main  yard,  and  began 
tossing  them  down  whenever  any  one  showed  him- 
self; then  aimed  at  the  hatchways,  and  killed  or 
injured  several  standing  there ;  finally  he  stretched 
over  and  flung  one  do\^Ti  the  main  hatchway  into 
the  gun-room.  A  great  quantity  of  12-pound 
cartridges  had  been  brought  there  from  the  maga- 
zine and  strung  along  the  deck,  and  left  unused 
by  the  silencing  of  the  guns ;  the  grenade  set  them 
off,  and  a  fearful  explosion  killed  or  injured  38 
men. 

Now  Landais  with  the  Alliance  came  into  view, 
and  the  Americans  thought  victory  secured.  But 
to  the  utter  amazement  of  all,  she  fired  her  whole 
broadside  into  her  consort;  and  while  Jones  and 
his  officers  frantically  hailed  her  and  hung  out 
lanterns  in  fear  of  a  possil)le  mistake,  she  "passed 
round  firing  into  the  Bonhomme  Richard  head, 
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^^^^^    St 0111,  and  broadside,"  as  Jones  reported,  a  single 
5ept23    volley  killing  or  wounding  ten  or  twelve  of  the 
best  men  in  the  forecastle,  including  "a  good  offi- 
Landais'  inul  several  of  the  shot  striking  below  the  line 

treach-    aud  iucrcasiug  the  already  heavy  leakage.  This 

cry 

was  no  mistake:  not  only  was  the  identity  of  the 
vessel  clear,  but  Landais  was  told  by  several  of 
his  own  oflQcers  that  he  was  firing  on  his  mate, 
and  some  of  his  gunners  refused  to  fire;  and  he 
said  later  that  he  would  not  have  been  sorr}'^  to  see 
the  Bonhummc  Richard  strike,  so  that  he  could 
rescue  her  and  capture  the  Serapis  himself.  To 
such  a  depth  of  execrable  villainy  could  mean  am- 
bition lead  a  man  insane  with  egotism.  It  was  of 
course  believed  that  the  "British  had  captured  the 
AUianrv  and  was  reinforcing  the  Serapis;  and 
Jones  at  last  i)repared  to  strike,  but  for  some 
reason  Landais  drew  off. 

Tlie  Bonhomme  Richard  was  in  such  condition 
as  no  other  vessel  in  history  ever  approached  which 
•Bon-    yet  came  out  victor.    It  had  six  feet  of  water  in 
homme         \^^^\([  .jud  was  Settling;  the  crew  had  for  some 
ardv    time  been  vainly  trying  to  put  out  a  fire  which 
dreadful    ^y^^g  j^Q^y  withiu  a  fcw  fcct  of  the  magazine;  the 
master-at-arms  had  liberated  one  to  two  hundred 
prisoners  confined  below  decks,  to  give  them  a 
chance  for  life,  and  one  of  them  escaped  through 
a  port-hole  and  informed  tlie  Serapis'  crew  of  the 
des))erate  American  plight,  at  which  they  cheered 
«  .     and  took  fresh  heart.    At  the  same  time  the  mas- 

Puuc 

wtarud    tcr  screamed  that  the  ship  was  sinkmg,  and  set 
the  crew  info  a  wild  panic  to  lower  the  boats; 
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while  several  officers,  in  the  absence  of  Jones  and  ^^^^ 
Dale  looking  over  the  pumps,  tried  to  strike  the    sept.  23 
flag  but  found  it  shot  away,  and  the  quarter-deck 
head  gunner  cried  for  quarter  to  the  Serapis.  D^^^g^ 
Pearson  prepared  to  come  aboard,  but  his  joarty  counsels 
received  a  volley  from  the  Bonhomme  Richard's 
rigging  that  drove  the  survivors  down  the  hatch- 
ways ;  and  Jones  himself  came  up  to  answer  Pear- 
son's  fresh  inquiry  if  he  had  surrendered,  as  curtly 
as  before. 

Jones'  remaining  officers  counseled  surrender; 
but  Sir  Richard  Grenville  himself  was  not  farther 
from  such  thought  under  any  circumstances.  He  jones 
had  it  bruited  around  that  the  Serapis  was  sink- 
ing, and  that  every  man  on  both  vessels  would 
drown  unless  the  Bonhomme  Richard  was  kept 
afloat ;  and  the  prisoners,  instead  of  rising  on  their 
captors,  manned  the  pumps  at  their  order  with 
the  energy  of  terror,  gang  relieving  gang,  and 
under  Dale's  supervision  not  only  floated  the  ship, 
but  left  their  guards  free  to  fight.  Jones  forced 
his  men  to  their  guns  at  the  point  of  a  cocked 
pistol;  and  a  fresh  storm  of  missiles  swept  and 
tore  the  Serapis,  gradually  silencing  her  few 
remaining  serviceable  guns,  penning  the  sound 
crew  helplessly  between  decks,  and  setting  her  on 
fire  in  various  places.  Holding  out  further  seemed 
to  mean  total  destruction,  and  at  10 :30  p.  m.  Pear- 
son hauled  down  his  flag  with  his  own  hands,  just  "Sem.. 
before  his  mainmast  fell  overboard  carr}dng  the  pis" 
mizzen  topmast  with  it.  Dale  at  once  went  aboard 
and  took  possession,  and  Jones  had  the  lashings 
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out.  The  wounded  and  prisoners  were  hastily 
transferred  to  the  Scrapis,  while  the  Bonhomme 
Iiiclidrd's  erew  worked  without  ceasing  all  night 
and  the  next  day  to  keep  above  water  that  splin- 
tered and  burning  wreck  on  which  they  had  fought 
and  conquered,  a  mere  skeleton  of  rotten  and  man- 
gled wood,  with  the  very  magazine  in  danger; 
though  a  number  of  her  men  in  fear  swam  to  the 
other  shii)S,  and  ten  English  seamen  escaped 
ashore  in  a  boat.  But  a])()ut  10  a.  m.  of  the  25th 
she  sank  to  the  bottom. 

The  losses  in  this  unique  naval  engagement 
were  marvelously  equal:  the  Bonhomme  Richard 
lost  49  killed  and  67  wounded,  the  Sera  pis  49 
killed  and  68  wounded— each  over  a  third  of  its 
force;  but  some  of  the  former's  loss  must  be  cred- 
ited to  Landais'  treaclu^ry.  Cottineau  and  the 
Pallas  also  had  borne  their  part  handsomely:  after 
a  two-hours'  fight  in  which  the  Countess  of  Scar- 
horoiifjJi  had  a  third  of  her  guns  dismounted,  four 
men  killed  and  20  disabled,  and  her  sailing  gear 
mostly  shot  away,  Piercy  surrendered.  The  re- 
maining American  squadron  sailed  for  the  Texel, 
arriving  October  3;  the  Scrapis  and  Countess 
of  Scarborough  were  refitted  and  presented  to 
France,  and  Jones  took  command  of  the  Alliance. 
Landais  was  dismissed  from  both  the  French  and 
American  services,  and  ordered  out  of  France. 
The  commissioners  feared  to  prejudice  the  alliance 
liy  ]»rf'ssing  his  rightful  punishment. 

This  amazing  cruise  resounded  through  Eu- 
rope.  The  final  victory  over  an  English  war-ship 
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of  the  first  quality,  by  a  crazy  hulk  with  a  smaller 
armament  and  an  undisciplined  casual  riffraff  of 
a  crew,  many  traitors  outright,  and  his  own  con- 
sort taking  part  with  the  enemy,  placed  Paul 
Jones  on  the  pinnacle  of  fame:  in  England  as  a 
sort  of  Antichrist  among  pirates,  much  like  the 
view  taken  by  the  Spaniards  of  Drake;  on  the 
Continent  justly  as  a  naval  hero  of  the  foremost 
rank.  The  nations  whose  commerce  was  inces- 
santly interrupted  and  plundered  b}"  England 
under  the  right  of  search  were  overjoyed  at  her 
humiliation:  the  King  of  France  made  Jones  a 
knight  of  the  Order  of  Merit,  presented  him  vdth. 
a  sword,  and  offered  him  a  captaincy  in  the  royal 
navy,  which  he  declined;  Catherine  of  Russia 
gave  him  the  ribbon  of  St.  Anne,  the  King  of 
Denmark  gave  him  a  pension,  the  other  nations 
lauded  him,  and  the  Dutch  were  proud  to  give  him 
harborage.  But  the  British  ambassador  to  Hol- 
land, Sir  Joseph  Yorke,  ordered  that  the  ships  and 
crews  taken  by  ''the  pirate  Jones,  a  rebel  subject 
and  enemy  of  the  state,"  be  given  up;  refusal 
meant  instant  war,  for  which  the  Dutch  burghers 
were  not  yet  ready;  and  after  remaining  nearly 
three  months,  Jones  was  compelled  on  December 
27  to  take  the  Alliance  out  in  the  teeth  of  a  num- 
ber of  cruisers  eager  to  intercept  him— not  singly, 
however.  But  the  English  expected  him  for  pru- 
dence to  go  north  around  Scotland,  and  the  main 
body  waited  for  him  on  that  path ;  instead,  slipping 
through  the  blockading  fleet,  he  sailed  straight 
down  the  Channel  in  view  of  several  heavy  British 
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ships,  skirted  close  to  Dover  and  Spithead,  reached 

1T7D 

and  cruised  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  returned  to 
France  in  June  1780,  and  on  Sei)teniber  7  again 
^^"'^    sailed  in  the  20-gnn  Arid,  roval  French  vessel. 

Jones  " 

later  Ncarlv  wrcckcd  in  a  storm,  he  was  unable  to  sail 
'^^^^  again  till  December  18.  About  New  Year's  he 
engaged  an  English  ship,  but  she  escaped.  On 
February  18,  1781,  he  reached  Philadelphia,  was 
publicly  thanked,  and  assigned  to  the  74-gun  ship 
America  then  building;  but  the  war  was  over  be- 
fore she  was  ready,  and  she  was  presented  to 
France  to  make  good  a  French  74  accidentally  lost 
in  Boston  harbor,^ 

I)esi)itc  all  this  glory,  the  American  navy  was 
fast  thinning  out.  Four  more  of  the  Continental 
vessels,  all  of  historic  name,— the  28-gun  Provi- 
(lenrc  and  Qiiccu  of  France,  the  24-gun  Boston, 
"▼y  and  the  famed  18-gun  Ranger,— were  lost  by  the 
fall  of  Charleston  in  May  1780,  leaving  only  six 
—three  32 's,  a  28,  a  20,  and  an  18.  This  made  it 
extremely  difficult  for  the  few  to  slip  through  the 
swarming  English  cruisers  and  get  to  sea.  It  was 
also  increasingly  diffic\ilt  to  man  them,  the  English 
refusing  to  exchange  the  captured  officers  and  sea- 
men for  that  very  reason,— a  loss  they  could  bear 
and  we  could  not,  contrarv  to  the  conditions  in  the 


•  The  American  navy  beinpr  wlioUy  diflmantled  at  the  close  of  the 
war.  tlifrf  was  no  fnrtlirr  oniplojinent  for  Joium;  hikI  lie  entered  the 
Ruwian  servio<»,— witli  lil)erty  of  rosuminR  the  American  if  he  waH  ever 
needed, — did  tr<>od  work  ii«ainHt  tlie  Karhar>'  corHairs,  and  rose  to  be 
n»r-adminil.  In  1792  he  wiw  appioinft'd  llMitcd  StatOH  consul  t/) 
Aljriern.  bnt  died  jant  before  wtfinj;  ont.  Hiw  bnrial-i)laeo,  loiif?  un- 
known, wan  recently  discovered,  and  Iuh  body  removed  to  the  United 
StAtefi  in  1906. 
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army,  for  in  1780  their  assignment  to  the  navy  was 
85,000  men.  "VMien  they  finally  did  offer  to  ex- 
change, it  was  because  their  prisoners  were  mostly 
privateersmen,  and  would  return  home  without 
advantaging  the  American  cause,  while  the  Ameri- 
can prisoners  were  British  regulars  and  an  imme- 
diate reinforcement— as  set  forth  in  a  previous 
chapter. 

The  28-gun  TriimhiiU,  Captain  James  Nichol- 
son, escaping  her  watchers  in  May  1780,  by 
ostentatious  carelessness  decoyed  a  36-gun  priva- 
teer, the  Watt,  into  an  engagement  of  nearly  three 
hours,  almost  as  deadly  as  Jones',  at  so  close  range 
that  the  Trumhidl  was  twice  set  on  fire  by  the 
other's  wadding;  then  all  her  masts  and  spars  but 
the  foremost  came  down  in  a  ruin,  and  the  Watt 
made  her  escape  with  a  loss  of  92  killed  and 
wounded,  the  Trumhidl  losing  39  but  barely  able 
to  reach  land.  On  October  8  the  Saratoga,  under 
Captain  James  Young,  cruising  from  Philadel- 
phia, decoyed  a  heavily  armed  English  merchant- 
man with  90  men  into  its  toils;  then  chased  and 
captured  its  two  mates,  armed  brigs  of  war.  But 
a  74-gun  ship  overhauled  her  and  recaptured  the 
prizes,  and  she  was  never  seen  again  after  her  own 
escape. 

The  Alliance,  now  with  40  guns  and  under 
John  Barry,  left  Boston  for  France  in  February 
1781,  conveying  Colonel  John  Laurens;  whose 
father,  the  ex-president,  was  a  prisoner  in  English 
hands,  threatened  with  death  as  a  rebel.  She 
captured  a  privateer,  reached  her  destination. 
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guns  and  167  men,  and  went  on  alone.    On  May 
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wind,  two  English  brigs  of  16 


and  14  guns  overhauled  her,  secured  raking  posi- 
tions with  sweeps,  and  discharged  broadsides  into 
her  ft)r  an  hour  without  her  being  able  to  respond 
save  with  a  few  guns;  Barry  was  ])adly  wounded 
and  the  frigate  was  about  to  surrender,  when  a 
breeze  s])rang  up,  she  stood  between  them  and 
jxturcd  full  l)roadsides  into  both  and  eom])elled 
them  to  strike,  with  11  killed  (including  the  com- 
mander of  one)  and  30  wounded,  the  Alliance  los- 
ing 11  killed  and  21  wounded.  One  of  the  two  was 
recai)tured. 

On  June  22  the  Confederacy,  one  of  the  new 
1778  frigates,  was  captured  by  two  heavier  Eng- 
11  si  I  s]ii)»s  while  laden  with  military  stores.  In 
August  the  Trumbull,  while  escorting  to  the  Dela- 
ware a  large  merchant  fleet,  and  with  an  exces- 
sively small  crew  largely  made  up  of  British 
volunteers,  was  badly  damaged  in  a  storm  which 
scattered  the  fleet ;  the  next  night  in  a  squall,  while 
the  wreckage  of  her  masts  and  spars  was  tangled 
ill  the  rigging,  along  the  deck,  or  dragging  in  the 
sea,  she  was  closed  on  by  two  British  ships  of 
heavier  armament,  one  the  captured  Hancock  re- 
named the  IriH.  The  deck  hands  put  out  the  lan- 
terns and  scuttled  below;  Captain  Nicholson  and 
some  fifty  Americans,  including  Dale  from  the 
Bonhomrtie  liichard  and  C.  H.  Perry,  the  father  of 
the  victor  of  Lake  Erie,  fought  bravely,  but  to  the 
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enemy's  superior  forces  was  soon  added  the  Gen- 
eral Monk,  and  she  had  to  strike. 

In  the  remaining  months  of  the  war,  the  two 
most  brilliant  actions  were  fought  by  other  than 
Continental  vessels. 

The  month  after  the  TrumhidVs  capture,  on 
September  6,  the  20-gun  Philadelphia  cruiser 
Congress,  privately  armed  and  manned  ahnost 
wholly  by  landsmen  under  Mr.  Geddes,  overhauled  gress" 
the  British  16-gun  sloop-of-war  Savage,  of  the  "sTvage" 
regular  navy  and  manned  by  trained  seamen. 
Ranging  so  close  to  her  that  the  gun  flashes 
scorched  the  men,  and  shells  were  thrown  by  hand 
into  the  hostile  vessels,  the  Congress,  in  a  couple 
of  hours'  fierce  fight— interrupted  for  a  half-hour 
while  she  repaired  her  shattered  rigging— shot  off 
the  Savage's  mizzenmast  and  almost  the  mainmast, 
killed  or  wounded  32  men  while  losing  30  herself, 
cleared  the  upper  works,  and  forced  her  foe  to 
surrender. 

In  April  1782  the  Pennsylvania  State  cruiser 
Hyder  Ally,  with  110  crew  under  Lieutenant 
Joshua  Barney,  and  carrying  16  6-pounders,  while  "^p^ 
doing  convoy  duty  at  the  Delaware  Capes  was  and 
approached  by  two  English  cruisers,  one  of  which 
chased  the  merchant  fleet  up  the  river.  The  other 
was  the  General  Monk,  Captain  Rodgers,  a  sloop- 
of-war  with  20  9-pounders  and  136  crew.  "Wliile 
attempting  to  follow  her  mate  she  was  forced  to 
a  fight  by  Barney.  Rodgers  moved  up  to  board. 
Barney  told  his  helmsman  to  do  the  exact  reverse 
of  whatever  he  was  ordered ;  shouted  orders  which 
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brought  on  a  move  from  Rodgers  that  entangled 
the  General  Mo)ik's  jib-boom  with  the  llyder 
Ally's  fore  rigging,  enabling  the  hitter  to  rake  the 
former  with  a  full  broadside;  lashed  them  to- 

Aily 

captures  gether ;  and  in  half  an  hour  had  laid  low  two-fifths 
of  his  enemv's  crew-20  killed  and  23  wounded" 
with  a  loss  of  but  4  killed  and  11  wounded  of  his 
own,  and  conii)elled  it  to  strike.  He  then  rescued 
his  convoy,  and  retired  out  of  reach  of  an  English 
f  r iga t e  api ) r( )a c h i  n g. 

About  this  time  the  Continental  Deane,  under 
Captain  Sanmel  Nicholson,  captured  four  armed 
vessels  with  48  guns  in  a  two-months'  cruise.  The 
naval  AlUancc  closed  a  checkered  career  with  the  last 
na\al  action  of  the  war,  figliting  on  the  way  to 
Havana  a  battle  with  an  English  ship,  which 
finally  drew  off. 

The  United  States  during  the  war  lost  of  its 
regular  navy  24  vessels  with  470  guns;  the  Brit- 
ish 102  vessels  with  2622  guns— this  of  course  in- 
cluding losses  from  the  French  and  Spanish,  but 
much  the  greater  part  from  the  Americans.  The 
latter  through  all  their  sea  forces  captured  some 
800  British  vessels.  Privateers  alone  captured 
sixteen  English  cruisers,  of  8  to  20  guns  each,  and 
mounting  226  in  all,  while  British  privateers  did 
not  capture  one  Continental  vessel. 

The  ocean  warfare  l)etween  England  and  other 
powers,  which  deeply  affected  the  issues  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  world,  l)elongs  to  the  jmlitical  history 
of  the  Bevolution  and  not  to  that  of  the  American 
navy,  and  will  be  treated  in  its  proper  sequence. 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 


THE  BOTTOM  EEACHED 

The  first  nine  months  of  1780  brought  the 
patriot  cause  in  America  so  low  that  its  recov-  1730 
ery  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  history.  Disaster 
thronged  upon  disaster,  with  deeper  gulfs  seeming 
to  yawn  behind,  and  scarcely  a  source  of  recoup- 
ment showing  anpvhere;  and  internal  disorgan- 
ization kept  pace  with  external  defeat  and  loss. 

Two  crushing  blows  won  for  the  British  not 
only  the  chief  Southern  seaport  but  all  South 
Carolina  except  its  mountainous  northwest,  anni-  charies- 
hilated  in  succession  the  only  regular  American  camden, 
forces  in  the  South,  and  made  prisoners  a  third  i^arra- 
of  the  entire  Continental  army.    Charleston  and  Bay, 
Lincoln's  troops  surrendered  together  in  May,  -^oi^ 
Gates'  corps  was  destroyed  at  Camden  in  August. 
The  hope  from  the  French  reinforcement  which 
landed  in  July  was  speedily  darkened  by  the 
blockade  of  its  naval  part  in  aSTarragansett  Bay. 
The  narrow  escape  in  September  from  losing  the 
whole  Hudson  to  the  British  without  a  blow,  by 
Arnold's  treason,  was  far  more  ominous  than  its 
loss  by  battle  could  have  been;  for  it  seemed  to 
show  that  the  best  and  bravest  had  abandoned  all 
hope  and  were  ready  to  save  their  necks  by  the 
most  infamous  means.    And  besides  a  strong 
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civil  clement  always  opposed  to  separation,  and 
irrowing  more  inHuential  as  patriot  zeal  ebbed,  a 
herd  of  little  soldiers  were  followin<>'  the  exam- 
ple of  the  great  one  as  far,  perhaps,  as  impo- 
tence sometimes  rather  than  honesty  enabled,  and 
deserting  a  score  a  week.  Those  too  honest 
for  tliat  were  often  resorting  to  law  for  a  dis- 
charge, often  growing  as  dangerons  to  their  own 
government  as  to  the  enemy:  l)esides  ]ietty  nmti- 
nies,  three  months  after  the  turn  of  the  tidf 
more  than  a  thousand  rose  in  a  great  one  to  ex- 
tort their  rights  from  Congress. 

The  existent  national  currency  was  virtually 
repudiated,  though  tlie  belief  in  al)ility  to  cre- 
ate monetary  confidence  by  law  was  not  yet  quite 
given  up.  There  was  no  other  money,  and  the 
States  would  not  pay  their  taxes;  and  specific 
supplies  were  made  almost  impossi])le  of  obtain- 
ment  by  the  very  law  that  authorized  tliem. 

"\Miat  then  ]irevented  utter  dissolution  of  the 
patriot  mechanism  ?— The  element  of  luck  cannot 
l)e  left  out  of  account;  l)ut  also  a  few  great  general 
causes  left  enough  organized  power  in  the  Union 
to  wait  the  opportunity  for  one  of  those  consider- 
able destructions  of  British  force  wiiich  the  strug- 
gling and  ]iarty-rent  empire  could  not  retrieve. 

First  of  all,  it  had  to  fight  whether  or  no,  as 
there  was  no  longer  an  olive-branch  held  out  to 
accept.  A  really  sincere  peace  commission  in  the 
early  fall  of  1780  would  have  been  a  dire  tempta- 
tion to  the  Middle  States  at  least.  But  even  the 
.simulacrum  of  the  vear  before  was  a])andoned; 
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that  gathering  of  second-rate  men  secretly  dis- 
avowed by  their  superiors,  the  British  army 
couched  to  spring,  and  the  \ysly  carried  on  while 
the  offers  were  making  in  such  a  way  as  to  render 
their  acceptance  a  shame  to  self-respect— imagine 
voting  to  dissolve  the  Union  and  break  the  French 
treaty  in  the  teeth  of  Wyoming!  The  govern- 
ment had  never  meant  them  except  as  ammunition 
for  its  party  in  Parliament,  so  it  gladly  dropped 
them  and  threw  its  whole  soul  into  inflicting  injury 
purely  for  injury's  sake.  With  not  even  colonial 
autonomy  offered,^  and  nothing  beyond  reunion 
but  a  hard-bridled  existence  under  the  heel  of 
exultant  and  contemptuous  foreigners  and  their 
own  loyalists  inflamed  with  revenge,  it  was  harder 
at  the  very  worst  period  to  go  back  than  forward. 
There  was  nothing  but  wearily  and  stul)bornly  to 
hold  out  till  the  last,  for  subjection  offered  no 
worse  than  submission. 

This  policy  was  enabled  to  succeed  by  the  open 
or  secret  banding  together  of  Continental  Eu- 
rope against  Great  Britain  heretofore  referred  to. 
England  thus  compelled  to  make  war  all  over  the 
globe  at  once,  its  forces  assignable  to  wear  out 
America  were  so  slender  that  commonplace  casual- 
ties of  war  crippled  the  active  corps,  and  the  first 
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iJt  is  trae  tliat  Clinton,  in  his  instructions  to  Comwallis  before 
leaving  South  Carolina,  promised  that  as  soon  as  feasible  after  tlie  war 
was  ended,  tlie  Soutliem  conquered  colonies  shoxdd  have  practically 
the  autonomy  offered  by  the  jieace  commission.  But  this  was  unoffi- 
cial and  not  binding  even  morally  on  the  British  government,  and 
local  in  its  application  at  best ;  and  the  steady  ruining  of  the  great  in- 
different middle  class  tliat  went  on  under  it  was  sufficient  warning  to 
others  not  to  lay  down  their  arms. 
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serious  mischant'e  left  the  extreme  partj'  unable 
to  carry  the  country  with  it  in  replacing-  them. 

The  never-dying  English  hope  was  that  of 
"coiujuering  America  by  the  Americans,"— enlist- 
ing the  Tories.  The  rear  of  the  Carolinas  was 
still  believed  so  doniinantly  loyalist  that  at  the 
approach  of  a  British  army  the  major  part 
would  rise  in  a  body,  and  with  a  small  nucleus 
of  regulars  would  furnish  force  enough  to  hold 
down  the  provinces.  Special  faith  was  ])inned  to 
Cross  Creek  (Fayetteville),  North  Carolina,  a 
noted  settlement  of  Highlanders.  There  was  a 
])asis  of  truth  in  the  conception:  but  it  overrated 
the  proportion  of  Tories:  it  overlooked  the  ideal 
conditions  of  the  Southern  country  and  climate 
for  guerrilla  warfare,  impossi))le  in  the  North; 
and  — the  chief  element  in  its  failure— it  pre- 
supposed a  wish  to  understand  and  an  effort  to 
gratify  colonial  feeling  and  interests,  which  even 
as  to  loyalists  were  foreign  to  tlie  temper  of  the 
government  and  its  leading  agents,  and  still 
more,  ran  counter  to  the  latter 's  interests. 

The  scheme  was  in  fact  })affled  by  the  logical 
conse(|uences  of  the  government's  own  policy  of 
spite  and  hate,* which  kept  aflame  in  very  desper- 
ation the  untamable  spirit  and  unquenchable  patri- 
otic zeal  of  the  Carolinians  and  their  children  the 
Tennessee  boi-derers.  These  carried  on  more 
than  a  year  of  incessant  TiOxingtons  amid  forest 
and  swamp,  mostly  fighting  without  pay  and  fur- 
nishing their  own  supplies  from  their  or  the  loy- 
alists' war- wasted  farms;  fighting  the  British  and 
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waging  a  ferocious  civil  wax  with  their  own  To- 
ries both  at  once,  till  victory  and  defeat  which 
alike  drained  their  foes  made  final  victory  possi- 
ble. And  the  new  but  equally  illusory  American 
currency  was  eked  out  by  foreign  specie,  and  the 
larger  work  of  life  and  war  enabled  to  go  on. 

The  prizes  to  be  won,  however,  account  for 
visionary  hopes  that  forgot  means.  The  capture 
of  Charleston  alone  would,  impair  the  patriot 
strength  incalculably :  it  was  the  chief  sujDply  sta- 
tion for  the  whole  South,  the  grand  rendezvous 
of  foreign  vessels  and  of  privateers  with  their 
prizes.  The  wealth  of  the  province  as  a  whole 
we  have  noted,  and  the  flaming  greed  it  inspired. 

Admiral  Arbuthnot  in  August  had  brought 
Clinton  1500  fresh  men ;  the  next  month  1500  more 
came,  from  Ireland;  in  October  Clinton  evacuated 
Rhode  Island  and  the  Hudson  forts  altogether, 
concentrating  his  whole  force  at  New  York;  and 
on  the  1st  of  December  he  had  28,756  soldiers 
there.  Washington  had  not  10,000  in  the  flesh, 
and  Clinton  could  easily  spare  troops  enough, 
with  the  3930  already  in  Georgia  and  Beaufort, 
to  capture  Charleston  during  the  ^^inter  months 
when  a  Northern  campaign  against  him  was  diffi- 
cult. He  estimated  that  he  could  take  a  force  to 
Charleston  by  sea  in  ten  days,  and  he  now  had 
Arbuthnot 's  extra  fleet  for  a  convoy;  while  Wash 
ington  must  send  reinforcements  by  land,  a  three- 
months'  journey  in  \\'inter.  Clinton  therefore  on 
the  day  after  Christmas  left  Knyphausen  in  com- 
mand at  New  York,  and  sailed  south  with  ample 
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artilierv  and  stores  and  8500  nioii,  including  250 
cavalry  with  their  mounts.  But  the  vessels  were 
scattered  by  storms,  some  sunk  with  most  of  the 
artillery  and  all  the  horses,  some  captured  by 
the  American  cruisers;  and  it  was  the  11th  of 
Fel)ruary  ])efore  the  refitted  remnant  arrived  at 
John's  Island  thirty  miles  below  Charleston.  The 
delay  doubled  his  ]->rize.  Had  he  been  a  month 
earlier,  Lincoln  would  have  evacuated  the  111- 
fortilied  town  witliout  blame;  the  long  warning 
enal)led  the  construction  of  works  just  enough  l)et- 
ter  to  excuse  the  civil  authorities  for  compelling 
Lincoln  to  keep  his  army  in  the  trap. 

The  South  Carolina  Assembly  was  in  session 
at  Charleston;  it  at  once  adjourned,  the  military 
officers  included  in  it  rejoining  the  army.  But 
previinisly  it  conferred  on  Rutledge,  "and  such 
of  the  Council  as  he  could  conveniently  consult," 
"till  ten  days  after  their  next  session,"  dictatorial 
power  of  the  most  sweeping  kind,  extending  to 
everything  needed  to  carry  on  the  war  except  tak- 
ing citizens'  lives.  As  it  held  no  more  sessions 
while  the  British  occupied  the  State,  and  the  otliei' 
leaders  were  nearly  all  dead,  fled,  or  captive, 
Rutledge  for  the  next  two  years  after  Charleston 
suri-endered  practically  constituted  the  entire  gov- 
ernment, lie  now  issued  a  call  for  the  2000  or  so 
militia  of  the  ten-weeks'  draft,  as  well  as  the 
townsmen,  to  join  the  garrison  at  once,  "under 
l»ain  of  confiscation."  Clinton  issued  a  counter 
one.  and  the  British  threats  were  much  the  more 
formida))le.    The  militia  did  not  respond;  those 
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from  the  camps  at  Augusta  and  Camden  alleged 
fear  of  the  small-pox  which  had  repeatedly  deso- 
lated Charleston;  though  Lincoln  indignantly  de-  ^^^^ 
nied  that  there  was  any.  back 

Washington  had  guessed  the  objective  of  the 
expedition  when  he  heard  of  its  fitting  out;  and 
early  in  December  sent  Lincoln  his  North  Caro- 
lina brigade  of  700,  of  whom  600  reached  hira 
March  3.  Long  before  Clinton  started,  Lincoln 
had  also  sent  Colonel  Laurens  to  Washington  for 
help;  and  Washington  on  December  14  denuded 
his  petty  force  still  further  by  dispatching  the  en- 
tire Virginia  Continentals,  something  over  3000. 
He  urged  their  going  by  water  from  Head  of 
Elk  on  Chesapeake  Bay,  because  their  native 
State  lay  on  their  road  and  probably  many  would 
desert;  which  added  to  fatigue,  sickness,  and 
time-expiry  on  so  long  a  land  march,  would  leave 
but  a  small  band  on  arrival.  Congress  instead 
sent  them  by  water  only  to  Williamsburg ;  and  for 
some  reason  three-fourths  never  went  forward, 
only  750  under  General  Woodford  arriving  April 
7,  after  a  march  of  500  miles  in  28  days.  About 
100  cavalry  had  joined  him  under  Colonels  Will- 
iam Washington  (a  second  cousin  of  the  General) 
and  Anthony  White.    But  the  promised  Virginia  i>epie- 

'■  ^  tion 

militia  never  materialized,  nor  the  North  Car- 
olina save  a  few:  while  the  term  of  the  latter 's 
brigade  expired  ^larch  24,  and  only  170  of  1000 
could  be  induced  by  liberal  bounties  to  remain, 
even  the  general  decamping.  Some  South  Carolina 
militia,  overcoming  their  fear  of  the  small-pox, 
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partly  made  good  the  loss;  but  even  at  the  last 
Lincoln  had  under  500  men,  and  till  Woodford's 
arrival  little  over  40(.X).  more  than  half  militia 
who  would  take  no  orders  from  him. 

Clinton,  hearing  of  Lincoln's  expected  rein- 
forcements, called  1200  more  from  Savannah,  and 
sent  on  to  New  York  for  Francis  Hastings,  Lord 
Rawdon,'  to  join  liim  with  3000  others.  Even  be- 
fore these  came,  he  had  about  10,500  splendid 
trooi)s,  or  two  to  three  times  Lincoln's  largely  raw 
and  insubordinate  numbers;  and  Lincoln  should 
not  have  cooped  up  himself  in  face  of  such  over- 
whelming odds.  The  extreme  value  of  the  town 
and  its  stores  to  the  patriots,  and  his  orders  from 
Congress,  were  pleaded  ])y  him  in  justification  for 
a  forlorn  defense;  and  were  such  for  making  his 
best  fight  within  the  limits  of  safety,  but  not  for 
losing  army  and  town  both  when  the  latter  became 
untenable.  The  chief  culprits,  however,  were  Con- 
gress itself,  which  liad  disgraced  St.  Clair  for 
doing  exactly  that  after  its  own  laches  had  forced 
him  to  it,  and  l)y  its  u])roarious  unreason  was 
terrorizing  every  officer  into  reckless  follies  to 
save  professional  i-uin  and  public  shame;  and  the 
hicjil  h-adcrs,  as  will  1)0  seen. 

This  granted,  Lincoln  did  in  most  respects  the 
things  he  should  not  have  done,  aided  by  able 
coadjutors.  Clinton  blocked  the  harbor  with  his 
fleet,  and  sent  detachments  to  take  possession  of 

'Aftonviinls  Earl  <>f  Mnini  and  Marrpiinof  HnHtinprn,  and  Govornor- 
Genoml  of  India,  Coniwallis  had  hecn.  Botli  fiprnrcd  to  mncli  hot- 
ter wlvantaK©  on  the  larRor  field,  and  loft  a  Rood  nanio  hh  HtntoHnien. 
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all  the  channels  and  cut-offs  and  gradually  sur- 
round the  peninsula ;  but  acted  with  such  caution, 
intrenching  as  he  went,  that  it  was  March  29  before 
he  crossed  the  Ashley  and  lay  athwart  the  main 
line  of  retreat  to  the  north,  even  then  leaving  one 
open.  Lincoln  had  more  than  seven  weeks  to 
make  the  best  defense  possible  and  still  escape. 

Congress  had  sent  three  frigates  under  Captain 
Abraham  Whipple  to  co-operate  with  Fort  Moul- 
trie in  defending  the  harbor.  Heavy  ships  could 
not  cross  the  bar  without  taking  off  most  of  their 
guns  and  being  at  his  mercy;  but  he  and  his 
captains  declared  the  inner  shoal  so  broad  they 
could  not  lie  near  enough  to  command  the  bar,— 
which  seems  odd,  as  the  enemy  had  to  cross  the 
same  shoal  before  re-arming,  — and  advised  moor- 
ing opposite  the  fort,  for  both  to  rake  the  vessels 
after  they  were  across  and  in  fighting  trim.  It 
still  seems  incredible  that  Whipple  shortly  became 
frightened  even  to  do  that,  and  on  his  representa- 
tion Lincoln  allow^ed  the  frigates  to  be  drawn  up 
to  the  Charleston  docks  and  their  152  guns  used 
in  the  city  intrenchments.  One  feels  a  pang  yet 
to  think  of  the  many  Vikings  at  that  moment 
afloat  on  American  vessels,  full  of  dauntless  pluck. 
On  the  7th  of  April  Arbuthnot's  fleet  ran  past 
Fort  Moultrie— which  alone  could  not  much  harm 
a  squadron  that  did  not  stop  to  bombard  it— with 
only  the  loss  of  a  store-ship  and  a  few  men. 

Washington  on  this  news  saw  at  once  that  the 
town  was  no  longer  tenable;  and  Lincoln  should 
have  seen  it.    Before  this,  indeed  the  game  was 
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up.  His  natural  defense  was  at  Ashley  Ferry, 
where  a  broad  deep  river  and  impassable  flanking 
swani]^s  gave  enormous  vantage;  but  if  he  strijiped 
the  I'harleston  lines  for  this,  the  British  num- 
bers enabled  part  to  detain  him  while  the  rest 
crossed  below  and  eaptured  the  town.  Even  so, 
however,  it  would  have  been  no  worse  off  and  he 
would  have  saved  the  arin3\  In  a  word,  he  had 
not  force  enough  to  hold  it.  The  investment 
was  so  far  comjileted  on  A])ril  10  that  Clinton 
sent  a  summons  to  surrender;  Lincoln  refused, 
though  now  his  only  retreat  was  across  the  Cooper, 
here  an  estuary  four  miles  wide. 

On  the  13th,  however,  Lincoln  sent  Rutledge 
and  some  of  the  Council  out  of  town,  Lieutenant- 
Ciovernor  Gadsden  and  others  remaining;  then  he 
called  a  council  of  war  and  told  them  the  works 
could  hold  out  but  few  days  longer.  Even  the 
fiery  Mcintosh  was  warm  for  evacuating;  but  Lin- 
coln came  to  no  decision,  and  for  six  days  could 
get  no  business  done  in  the  councils  he  repeatedly 
called,  they  were  so  interrupted— a  uniquely  elo- 
quent i)ortrayal  of  utter  insul)ordination,  showing 
the  i-everse  side  of  the  intractable  Southern  in- 
dependence which  held  out  so  tenaciously.  It  must 
be  remembered  all  through  that  Lincoln  was  al- 
lowed authority  only  over  his  Continentals,  not  the 
militia;  those  were  under  the  orders  of  their  State 
governments,  and  Gadsden  vice  Rutledge  claimed 
command  of  the  South-Carolinians. 

On  that  very  night  (13th)  the  one  retreat 
was  nearly  closed  up.    Communication  with  the 
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interior  was  maintained  by  a  force  under  General 
Isaac  Huger,  with  William  Washington,  Major 
John  Jameson,  Pulaski's  Legion  under  Major 
Vernier,  and  some  militia.  It  was  now  lying 
at  Monck's  Corner,  at  the  head  of  the  Cooper. 
Against  it  were  dispatched  a  group  of  officers 
later  to  become  widely  famous  or  notorious: 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Banastre  Tarleton,  with  his 
''British  Legion"  of  cavalry  and  light  infantry 
(regulars  but  raised  in  New  York),  and  a  body 
of  marksmen  under  the  Scotchman  Major  Pat- 
rick Ferguson,  slain  at  King's  Mountain;  while 
Lieutenant-Colonel  James  Webster,  another  Scot 
also  of  much  worth,  brought  more  troops  and 
took  chief  command.  Tarleton  with  Ferguson  in 
a  night  surprise  entirely  dispersed  Huger 's  force 
with  great  loss,^  Vernier  being  refused  quarter 
and  savagely  mangled  (for  " Tarleton 's  quarter" 
was  begun  at  his  arrival).  The  roads  from  the 
Cooper  were  at  once  guarded,  though  not  very 
tightly,  and  the  investment  steadily  pushed  on. 


1  Some  of  Tarleton's  dragoons  broke  into  the  honse  of  a  rich  and 
titled  loyalist  and  outraged  (or  attempted  it )  several  ladies  of  high  po- 
sition, cutting  them  with  swords  to  force  submission.  Ferguson  would 
have  had  the  brutes  hanged,  but  Webster  turned  them  over  to  Clinton, 
who  let  them  off  at  most  with  a  wliipping,  even  that  dubious, — a  fine 
method  of  stimulating  loyalty.  Tarleton's  spirit  was  not  likely  to 
make  women  safe  where  his  men  were.  It  was  reported  in  England 
after  the  war  that  he  boasted  of  having  "  killed  more  men  and 
abused)  more  women  than  any  other  man  in  America."  This  if  true 
was  of  course  mere  brutal  mess-room  brag,  but  it  gives  the  measure  of 
the  man;  and  even  if  pure  invention  it  shows  his  repute  among  his 
companions — no  one  can  fancy  such  a  story  invented  about  Comwallis. 
Tarleton  was  one  of  "  the  Prince  of  Wales'  set"  (afterwards  George 
IV. ),  as  were  Rawdon  and  Hanger.  He  was  in  essence  a  tjrpical  Eng- 
lish squire  of  tlie  coarser  type — energetic,  narrow,  violent,  and  gross. 
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On  the  lOtli  a  council  was  finally  got  to  stay 
together.  The  best  officers  were  for  attempt- 
ing a  retreat  still;  but  Gadsden  and  his  Council 
were  allowed  a  share  as  commanders  of  the  militia, 
and  Lincoln  engaged  to  do  nothing  without  their 
permission.  They  declared  that  the  militia  were 
utterly  averse  to  giving  up,  and  Gadsden's  brother- 
in-law  l)lustered  that  if  the  Continentals  attempted 
to  leave  the  place,  he  and  the  other  citizens  would 
open  the  gates  to  the  enemy  and  help  them  assault 
the  Americans.^  Colonel  C.  C.  Pinckney  from  Fort 
Moultrie  came  over  and  stormed  in  like  manner. 
Lincoln's  life  during  these  days  was  in  fact  one 
long  torture  of  insult  and  bullying  from  almost 
every  official  native  to  the  State.  Washington  and 
all  the  Continental  forces  together  could  hardly 
have  held  the  town  under  such  conditions,  unable 
to  obtain  obedience  or  even  outward  decency. 

Lincoln  on  the  21st,  after  proposing  terms  of 
capitulation  which  Clinton  flatly  refused,  held  a 
council  which  gave  up  the  idea  of  evacuation  on 
account  of  the  civil  hostility,  and  because  for  lack 
of  boats  the  British  would  overtake  them  before 


'Tlic  most  curious  and  sijrriific^int  fcatnrfi  of  tlie  whole  buHinoBB  is, 
tliflt  from  first  to  lju<t  t-vcn  t!io  most  i)atriotic,  of  the  civilians,  like 
Giwlwlen,  were  detormined  tliat  if  tlie  town  ha<l  to  snrrender,  tlie  army 
Hhnuld  Htay  and  ro  with  it.  They  lofikod  on  the  latter  apparently  as  a 
wlf ■w<  kinK  IkkIv  wlio  were  proposing  to  sneak  out  of  a  trouble  thoy 
]\ai\  i-npiiKPd  to  sliarc  witli  tlio  town,  and  nmst  twko  their  punishment 
liki-  the  rtwt.  Over  iind  over  tliis  fact  iH  brou(,'ht  out,  that  the  citizen 
Ixjdy  would  consent  to  cai)ture,  t>ut  not  to  the  army's  evacuating. 
They  worn  Juinlly  to  have  lfK)kc<l  upon  the  Union  as  tlieir  own,  but  as 
a  Hfmi  foreijm  IkxIv  wliich  hiui  lon^  n?fHs<id  to  helj)  tliem  in  a  scrape  it 
IumI  rlraKKf*!  tliem  into,  and  now  was  BlK)ut  to  save  its  own  interests 
harnil«*«  from  the  wreck  of  theirs ;  and  tliey  were  l)ound  it  should  not. 
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they  reached  the  Santee;  and  the  hopeless  fight 
and  sorties  went  on.  On  the  26th  the  French  engin- 
eer Duportail  came  from  Washington,  examined 
the  situation,  and  said  the  British  might  have 
taken  the  town  ten  days  before.  A  council  of  war 
again  proposed  evacuation;  again  citizens  came 
and  told  Lincoln  that  if  he  attempted  it,  they  would 
smash  his  boats  and  open  the  gates  to  the  British. 
The  State  authorities,  however,  were  making 
strenuous  efforts  to  collect  the  militia,  who  with 
the  North-Carolinians  were  to  gather  on  the  San- 
tee and  try  to  effect  a  diversion.  Lincoln's  hopes 
rose;  but  on  Ma}"  6  Tarleton  routed  a  body  at 
Lenuds'  Ferry,  and  the  next  day  Fort  Moultrie 
surrendered  with  200  men. 

During  the  8th  and  9th  Lincoln  obtained  a  ces- 
sation of  hostilities  to  discuss  terms  of  surrender ; 
but  those  with  regard  to  the  militia  and  citizens 
were  too  hard  for  the  civilian  authorities  to  swal- 
low, and  the  next  night  a  fresh  and  terrific  bom- 
bardment was  opened.  On  the  10th  they  }delded; 
and  on  the  11th,  just  as  the  British  were  preparing 
to  storm,  Lincoln  sent  a  flag  agreeing  to  Clinton's 
terms.  On  the  12th  the  surrender  was  effected; 
and  the  British  came  into  possession  of  the  virtual 
capital  of  the  South,  with  157  cannon,  some  50,000 
pounds  of  powder,  and  large  stores,  and  5684  pris- 
oners comprising  all  the  adult  males  in  the  place, 
Tories  and  invalids  included.  Perhaps  2700  were 
Continentals,  of  whom  245  were  commissioned 
officers— not  so  absurd  a  disproportion  as  it  seems, 
for  the  final  success  of  the  war  was  largely  due 
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to  the  ability  of  the  manv  officers,  who  kept  their 

17S0  *  ^  7  r- 

May  1    iiieii  \\\^  to  the  mark. 

ot  seq.  Continental  troops  were  of  course  regular 

prisoners  of  war,  subject  to  exchange.   The  terms 

Terms  of  of  surrcudcr  for  the  militia  and  other  citizens  are 
gyr-  of  vital  importance,  and  to  be  carefully  noted; 
render  siucc  both  the  legal  and  the  practical  aspects  of  the 
Southern  war  turned  upon  their  wanton  alteration 
by  Clinton,  after  he  had  gained  the  conquest  by 
granting  them.  They  followed  the  old  policy  of 
])utting  the  entire  populations  out  of  the  field  of 
war  as  fast  as  conquered,  l)y  constituting  them 
prisoners  of  war  on  parole,  to  l)e  neutrals  as  long 
as  they  i-cfrained  from  resuming  part  in  it. 

Clinton  remained  there  to  reconstitute  the  civil 
government,  and  sent  Cornwallis  into  the  interior 
Sooth    to  seize  and  fortify  the  chief  remaining  posts,  put 

oTtTrun  down  attempts  at  resistance,  and  capture  Rutledge 
and  the  rest  of  the  Council  if  possible.  Cornwallis 
sent  one  division  up  the  Savannah  to  Augusta,  the 
patriot  capital  of  Georgia,  just  over  the  State 
])order:  another  to  Ninety-Six  on  the  Saluda 
(ninety-six  miles  from  Keowee,  the  easternmost 
Cherokee  town),  the  chief  frontier  fortress  of  the 
northwest,  on  the  main  Indian  trade  line;  Tarleton 
to  Georgetown,  on  the  coast  north  of  Charleston; 
and  himself  marched  to  Camden  on  the  Wateree, 
the  great  centre  of  the  roads  from  the  North  above 
the  swamps  and  wide  rivers  of  the  lowlands. 

No  resistance  was  enr-oimtered  anywhere:  the 
people  sent  out  flags  and  similarly  surrendered 
on  parole,    riinton's  task,  though  it  had  taken 
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]iim  months  instead  of  the  expected  weeks  owing 
to  his  extreme  caution,  seemed  crowned  with  ful- 
fillment :  the  State  was  again  a  British  colony,  and 
a  large  and  probably  controlling  body  of  citizens 
under  heavy  bonds  against  fresh  revolt.  To  a 
great  extent  this  was  so  with  their  fair  good- will; 
and  it  needed  only  moderation,  tact,  and  above  all 
good  faith,  to  retain  it,  and  permanently  deprive 
the  Union  of  its  two  southernmost  members  at 
least.  And  now  "a  series  of  rmigh-shod  violations 
of  all  at  once— the  results  of  brutal  passion,  sec- 
tarian rancor  and  ignorance,  greed,  over-confident 
impatience,  and  contempt  for  the  colonies'  right 
to  exact  the  keeping  of  promises— undid  the  whole, 
and  drained  the  life-blood  of  the  British  invasion. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Abraham  Buford,  with 
some  400  Continentals,  had  been  waiting  at  Nel- 
son's Ferry  on  the  Santee  for  a  chance  to  reinforce 
Lincoln ;  on  the  surrender  he  retreated  in  all  haste 
toward  Salisbury,  Xorth  Carolina,  via  Camden. 
Tarleton,  kept  informed  by  Tories,  made  forced 
marches  toward  him;  and  after  accomplishing  154 
miles  in  54  hours,  came  up  with  him  on  the  29th 
at  the  Waxhaws,  near  the  North  Carolina  border. 
By  a  furious  charge  he  cut  down  Buford 's  rear- 
guard to  a  man,  the  commandant  being  mangled 
as  Vernier  had  been.  Buford  sent  forward  a  white 
flag,  but  the  bearer  was  instantly  butchered.^  The 


1  Tarleton's  defense — for  even  lie  came  to  realize  that  it  needed  one 
— was  that  his  horse  was  sliot  under  liim  jnst  as  the  flag  was  raised, 
and  his  men  thongrht  him  killed  and  killed  the  bearer  in  revenge.  He 
does  not  say  that  he  tried  to  check  the  massacre  which  followed. 
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Aiiiericaus,  taking  it  as  a  signal  that  quarter  was 
refused,  attempted  to  resume  the  arms  they  had 
Lrroiuided ;  this  was  the  exeusc  Tarleton  had  been 
seeking,  and  with  his  dragoons  he  pUuiged  among 
them  and  l)egan  one  of  the  most  atrocious  massa- 
cres in  modern  history.  Not  a  man  who  co\ild  be 
caught  was  s])ared,  nor  a  cry  for  quarter  heeded; 
■JG!)  were  felled  on  the  s]iot,  the  American-British 
searching  the  ground  and  l)ayoneting  any  who 
showed  signs  of  lifeK  even  lifting  cor])ses  off  living 
men  to  nnirder  the  latter.  Of  the  whole,  150  were 
still  breathing  when  paroled  on  the  ground  by 
Tarleton,  but  mostly  died  afterward;  53,  rounded 
up  later,  were  able  to  be  taken  along  as  prisoners. 

" Tarleton 's  quarter"  became  a  byword  still 
remembered,  and  that  rang  through  the  Union. 
If  its  object  was  to  intimidate  the  patriots,— prob- 
ably it  was  mere  unthinking  delight  in  "energy," 
like  Grey,— it  had  the  reverse  effect.  The  popula- 
tion there  was  mainly  recent  Scotch-Irish  immi- 
grants, who  having  no  State  representation  were 
not  afflicted  over  the  State's  lack  of  Parlia- 
mentary re]U'esentation,  and  whose  most  abhorred 
tyrants  were  the  horse-thieves:  generally  they 
were  either  indifferent  or  preferred  the  British 
govcniment.  But  this  monstrous  butchery  under 
their  own  eyes  roused  them  to  horror  and  fury, 
and  created  a  patriot  district  where  there  had 
been  none.  The  density  to  political  common-sense 
of  many  Englisli  leaders  is  shown  l)v  Clinton's 
outspoken  delight  in  the  affair,  and  Cornwallis' 
tacit  appioval. 
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Another  embodiment  of  unintelligent  British 
violence  had  even  deeper  effects:  it  resulted 
from  dull  men's  adherence  to  a  catchword  with- 
out examining  facts.  For  a  century  and  a  half 
"Dissenter"  had  been  to  the  Anglican  Briton  a 
synonym  of  rebellion;  it  was  so  in  Scotland,  and 
in  the  northern  colonies  the  Dissenters  were  the 
originators  and  mainstays  of  the  Revolution.  It 
was  assumed  that  the  same  must  be  the  case  in  the 
South,  though  there  the  Dissenting  immigrants 
were  largely  passive  and  often  the  very  backbone 
of  loyalism,  and  the  British  made  systematic 
war  against  all  implements  or  belongings  of  the 
sects:  burning  their  meeting-houses,  their  pastors' 
dwellings,  their  books,  especially  all  Bibles  with 
the  Scotch  Psalms  in  them;  and  making  a  stable 
out  of  their  meeting-house  in  Charleston,  as  they 
had  a  riding-school  of  the  Old  South  Church  in 
Boston.  N"©  more  senseless  folly  was  perpetrated 
in  the  whole  Revolution.  Of  all  enmities,  that  of 
desecrated  and  insulted  religion  is  the  deadliest; 
and  this  outrage  in  the  South  was  oftenest  against 
friends. 

Now  too  arose  the  dazzling  vision  of  loot,  to 
close  the  eyes  of  the  commanders  to  any  political 
ends  whatever.  The  booty  gained  in  Prevost's 
short  raid  had  been  so  enormous  that  it  set  the 
whole  British  army  on  fire  with  cupidity.  Whether 
a  campaign  succeeded  or  not  in  its  ultimate  pur- 
poses, there  were  fortunes  for  officers  and  soldiers 
in  its  course;  and  Clinton,  and  Cornwallis  after 
him.  turned  theirs  into  sheer  organized  gutting 
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of  the  province  of  all  its  movable  wealth,  not  for- 
^'ettiui^  pure  destruction  to  cripi)le  the  patriots. 
The  almost  mediaeval  ravag'c  and  outrage  it  in- 
volved turned  masses  of  the  neutrals  into  active 
])at riots,  for  they  could  hardly  sutfer  worse,  friend 
and  foe  being-  despoiled  impartially.  The  out- 
sj)oken  loyalists,  it  is  true,  were  given  "receipts," 
orders  for  ])ayinent  on  the  paymaster-general  at 
Charleston.  But  the  suspected  or  neutrals  were 
given  only  "certiticates,"  i)ayable  at  the  end  of  the 
war  if  they  behaved  themselves;  and  as  the  divi- 
dends of  the  looters  dejiended  on  the  difference 
between  what  was  taken  and  what  was  repaid, 
most  people  were  accounted  suspects,  and  the 
amounts  receipted  for  to  either  class  were  perhaps 
apt  to  l)e  .auction  rates.  As  the  ])illaged  families 
could  not  afford  to  wait,  they  sold  the  certificates 
at  a  great  discount  to  sjieculators,  and  were  often 
practically  ruined. 

Tobacco,  indigo,  and  general  stores,  were  seized 
and  sold  in  o])en  market  for  the  army  account  at 
knock-down  ])rices,  yet  to  such  extent  that  a  major- 
general's  share  was  over  £4()()();  and  the  entire 
amount  distributed  was  over  £300,000.  The  army 
and  na^'y  rpiarreled  bitterly  as  to  tlipir  respective 
shares  of  spoil,  and  carried  the  question  up  to  the 
government.  Tlie  individual  plunder  was  often 
greater  yet;  and  households  were  sacked  as  de- 
scribed under  Prevost.  Thousands  more  of  ne- 
groes were  cai-ricd  out  of  tlie  province  and  sold, 
over  2000  at  a  single  shi])ment.  Numbers  of  others 
crowded  around  the  Bi-itish  encampments,  and 
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from  hunger,  exposure,  and  an  epidemic  of  small- 
pex  were  carried  off  by  hundreds,  lying  unburied 
in  the  woods.  All  industry  was  crippled  by  this 
enormous  depletion  of  the  laboring  class. 

All  this  was  bad  enough :  Clinton  and  his  sub- 
ordinates within  three  weeks  had  turned  a  great 
share  of  the  neutral  population  into  fierce  and  im- 
placable foes,  compacting  all  but  the  hide-bound 
Tories  into  irreconcilable  and  despairing  hostility 
to  everything  British.  But  now  Clinton— with 
that  heaven-sent  thickness  of  perception  which 
dominated  so  much  of  British  action  in  ^\jnerica, 
and  saved  or  rounded  off  the  great  Union  despite 
its  own  weakness— capped  the  climax  by  releasing 
the  entire  neutralized  population  from  their  pa- 
roles at  a  blow,  and  forcing  all  patriots  not  only  to 
fight  him,  but  "with  a  halter  around  their  necks." 

Clinton  was  anxious  to  return  to  New  York, 
It  had  taken  so  much  longer  to  capture  South  Caro- 
lina than  he  forecast  that  it  was  now  June,  and  the 
heat  would  make  the  projected  campaign  up  into 
Virginia  dangerous ;  with  the  warm  weather  Wash- 
ington might  venture  a  stroke  against  New  York ; 
and  a  French  fleet  was  known  to  be  on  the  way, 
which  would  make  the  sea  voyage  perilous.  He 
therefore  on  June  1  issued  a  letter  of  instructions 
to  Cornwallis,  of  the  most  proper  and  sensible  kind 
to  anchor  the  province  to  its  new  loyalty :  promis- 
ing full  pardon  for  rebellion,  protection  to  all  who 
avoided  active  participation  in  it  for  the  future, 
and  holding  out  the  hope  of  colonial  autonomy  as 
soon  as  the  situation  would  permit.   But  the  next 
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two  days,  either  by  his  own  meditation  or  the 
advice  of  some  evil  genius,  worked  an  entire  revo- 
hition  in  his  mind.  It  came  to  him  that  this  policy 
of  neutralizing  the  people  was  directly  incompati- 
ble with  the  prinuuy  one  of  "conquering  America 
])y  the  Americans,"  and  compelling  all  who  would 
avoid  expulsion  or  ruin  to  aid  actively  in  holding 
down  the  irreconcilal)les.  On  June  3,  two  days 
before  he  sailed  for  New  York,  he  issued  a  procla- 
mation that  all  civilians  under  parole  should  be 
thenceforward  restored  to  the  rights  and  duties 
of  citizens,— that  is,  liable  to  military  service,— 
and  all  who  should  refuse  allegiance  should  be 
treated  as  enemies  and  rebels. 

The  excuse  for  this  was,  that  there  being  no 
longer  any  re])ellion  in  South  Carolina,  the  state 
of  things  contemplated  by  the  paroles  had  ceased, 
and  the  province  must  be  regarded  as  on  its  old 
status.  But  this  was  a  shabbily  dishonorable  pre- 
text for  breach  of  faith.  The  paroles  were  for  the 
war  with  the  Continental  government,  which  was 
still  going  on;  and  the  present  claim  would  make 
them  a  farce  from  the  start,  as  the  very  fact  of 
their  being  taken  would  invalidate  them  as  soon 
as  given.  In  a  word,  Clinton,  having  saved  a 
bloody  contest  by  giving  terms  for  a  surrender, 
at  once  broke  the  terms  on  the  ground  that  the  sur- 
render ended  the  status  to  gain  which  the  terms 
were  accepted  by  the  vanquished.  The  effect  was 
speedily  visible. 

Corn  wall  is  was  Icf'l  with  some  4000  men  to 
occupy  the  State.  The  line  of  seaports.  Savannah, 
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Beaufort,  Charleston,  and  Georgeto"v\TQ,  was  firmly 
garrisoned,  the  latter  with  Tories.    The  rest  of  june 
the  troops  were  disposed  mainly  in  a  line  through 
the  north,  to  hold  down  the  border  and  form  uigpo. 
nuclei  and  protections  for  the  Tory  sentiment  to  sitionof 
group  around.    The  main  body  was  at  Camden  troops 
under  Rawdon,  with  Tarleton  and  Hamilton. 
Northeast  at  Cheraw,  near  the  North  Carolina  line, 
a  body  under  McArthur  kept  open  the  communi- 
cation with  Georgetown,  and  held  out  a  hand  to 
the  coveted  Highlanders  at  Cross  Creek.   A  post 
under  Turnbull  at  Rocky  Mount  above  Camden  on 
the  same  stream  (there  called  Catawba),  with  Fer- 
guson's corps  and  some  loyal  militia  on  the  move, 
preserved  the  communications  with  Ninety-Six 
under  Balfour.    Browne  commanded  at  Augusta. 
Rawdon  with  a  detachment  went  forward  to  the  Rawdon 
Waxhaws  where  Buford's  command  had  been  pointed 
massacred,  expecting  an  eager  welcome;  naively    in  wax- 
astonished  at  not  finding  it,  he  withdrew  to  Cam- 
den, establishing  a  post  at  Hanging  Rock  as  a 
half-way  house. 

To  effect  the  object  of  the  proclamation,  Corn- 
wallis  sent  parties  through  the  State,  under  officers 
with  full  military  and  civil  powers,  enrolling  the  ^^-g. 
inhabitants  to  draft  a  British  militia  force.  Some  regis- 
of  the  quieter  patriots  submitted  under  duress ;  to 
the  disgust  and  wrath  of  their  Tory  neighbors, 
who  comjolained  that  rebels  fared  as  well  as  loyal- 
ists. The  latter  acted  as  informers  and  volunteer 
servants  of  order,  and  roved  about  in  bands,  plun- 
dering, committing  murders,  wreaking  old  grudges 
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(often  deadly  enough,  for  the  patriots  had  given 
them  awful  measure  during  their  own  ascend- 
ency), and  conii)elling  their  foes  to  defend  them- 
selves for  life  and  i)roperty  and  honor;  this  was 
counted  rebellion  as  had  been  desired,  estates  were 
confiscated,  Tory  debts  discharged,  patriots'  dwell- 
ings burned,  and  the  country  plunged  into  anarchy 
and  civil  war. 

It  is  hard  to  tell  which  were  the  aggressors  in 
many  cases:  the  patriots  certainly  did  their  share 
of  murders,  tortures,  ]ilnnders,  and  so  on,  not  only 
on  active  British  agents,  but  on  those  who  refused 
to  join  the  patriot  side.  But  the  primary  guilt 
was  on  Clinton  and  Cornwallis  and  their  under 
officers,  who  were  after  spoil  instead  of  the  legiti- 
mate o)),jects  of  the  cani])aign ;  and  could  have  kept 
decent  order,  and  saved  the  worst  of  the  anarchic 
savagery  and  desolation  of  the  next  two  years,  if 
they  had  honestly  and  single-mindedly  set  them- 
selves to  the  task.  Back  of  them  still  lay  the  min- 
istry, who  had  ordered  them  to  conduct  just  such 
a  warfare,  and  even  a  worse  one  than  they  actually 
did  (for  tlie  Indians  were  not  much  called  into  it 
in  this  period),  and  on  whose  heads  the  blood  must 
finally  rest. 

Now  ))egan  a  new  and  thrilling  period  of  the 
war,  full  of  romance  and  deeds  imperishably  dear 
to  memory.  It  was  a  guerrilla  warfare  unsur- 
passed for  picturesqueness,  tenacity,  and  ultimate 
decisiveness;  suffering  many  defeats,  soniolimes 
reduced  almost  to  the  last  straits,  yet  winning  fre- 
quent victories,  always  important  in  such  a  field, 
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often  considerable,  sometimes  of  crushing  and 
vital  magnitude,  and  opening  the  way  for  the  final 
triumph.  It  was  headed  by  men  of  sterling  patri- 
otism, matchless  resource,  heroism,  endurance,  and 
power  of  leadership,  sometimes  the  highest  qual- 
ities of  lofty  and  generous  knighthood ;  ^  seldom 
daunted  by  odds,  never  dismayed  by  defeat,  never 
discouraged  by  utter  inadequacy  of  means.  With 
commands  scant  of  numbers,  of  ammunition,  of 
clothes,  of  shelter,  sometimes  of  food,  rarely 
having  artillery,  not  often  having  bayonets,  they 
cut  off  the  British  supply  convoys,  ambushed  or 
openly  assailed  their  detachments,  broke  up  their 
outposts  or  kept  them  helpless,  harassed  or  de- 
layed the  greater  movements;  hiding  in  forests 
and  swamps  and  mountain  fastnesses,  issuing  for 
night  surprises  and  long  forced  marches  and  sud- 
den onslaughts  wherever  advantage  could  be  ob- 
tained. 

The  chief  of  these  in  popular  memory,  chief  also 
in  strategic  capacity  and  craft  and  resource,  was 
Francis  Marion.  Yet  he  had  far  the  smallest  Marion 
means,  rarely  commanding  over  seventy  men  and 
often  not  a  third  that:  with  ammunition  so  short 
that  more  than  once  they  went  into  a  fight  with 
but  three  rounds  to  a  man,  glad  to  eke  out  their 
bullets  by  the  waste  shots  of  the  enemy  lodged  in 
trees,  or  slugs  hammered  from  pewter  dishes; 
with  swords  forged  from  the  cross-cut  saws  of 

1  It  is  odd  that  the  greatest  of  these  leaders  belonged  to  the  moder- 
ate section;  one  of  the  two  greatest  (Sumter)  being  even  susj^ected  and 
nearly  refused  a  commission  as  a  Tory  at  the  outset,  and  none  of  tliem 
having  taken  any  part  in  the  violence  against  tlie  Tories. 
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the  dismantled  sa^^^nills.  He  was  a  planter  of 
Huguenot  stock  from  near  Georgetown,  and  an 
actor  in  the  Indian  wars;  now  forty-seven;  short 
and  slight;  reserved,  modest,  tender-hearted,  and. 
s^^n])athetic,  the  soul  of  honor  and  courtesy,  with 
feminine  and  masculine  characteristics  mingled  in 
the  rarest  harmony.  He  would  not  burn  a  house, 
nor  destroy  a  growing  crop,  nor  take  provisions 
save  for  absolute  need;  he  hated  "distressing 
women  and  children,"  and  he  kept  his  commands 
from  all  ill  conduct  as  did  few  either  of  British 
or  American  leaders:  l)ut  his  alertness  of  mind 
and  quickness  of  action,  his  unerring  perception 
of  where  and  when  to  assail  the  enemy  and  his 
lightning  energy  and  tireless  endurance  in  doing 
so,  and  his  power  of  warding  blows  from  his  own 
long  inaccessible  hiding-] )laces,  were  unparalleled. 
"The  Swamp  Fox,"  his  friends  called  him  in  ex- 
ultation and  his  foes  in  admiring  anger.^ 

Thomas  Sumter  was  esteemed  even  above  him 
by  Cornwallis,  who  styled  him  "our  greatest 
plague  in  the  country,"  and  said  that  "but  for 
Sumter  and  Marion,  South  Carolina  would  be  at 
peace."  He  was  as  unlike  Marion  as  a  brave  man 
and  stout  soldier  could  well  l)e:  tall,  powerful. 


>  By  a  PtranRO  ohanrc,  Miirion  waB  Raved  to  the  cauKO  by  wliat 
neemc*!  likely  to  .'nd  hm  uBefulnesH  for  a  while.  WliUe  commaudiug  a 
body  of  liorso  l>ofon>  Savannah  vs-hilc  Clinton  wa«  invcHting  it,  he  had 
l.-ft  it  and  nonn  info  town ;  and  while  at  a  party,  tl)(^  host,  after  the 
jovial  ut»n!>-  of  that  har.i-drinkinn  time,  tnuml  the  key  on  the  crowd 
to  ket-p  thf-m  in  till  all  wr-re  dnink.  Marion  waw  delicate,  diKliked 
irach  b«»tialitie«,  and  tlionght  it  incompatible  with  hiH  duty;  he  jumped 
from  a  window,  dislocate*!  hiH  aukJe,  and  was  sent  oat  of  the  town, 
cflcapinff  rapture  with  the  rest. 
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stern  in  manner,  rough  and  somewhat  ruthless  in 
his  methods;  "less  inclined  to  plan  than  to  exe- 
cute," said  his  companion  Henry  Lee,  but  of  tre- 
mendous force  in  execution;  suffering  great  dis- 
asters from  haste  or  recklessness,  but  always  re- 
trieving them;  as  unconciliatory  as  Arnold,  but 
like  him  in  his  best  days  a  whole-souled  patriot 
and  a  generous  man,  willing  to  submit  himself  to 
broader  plans.  He  was  forty-six ;  had  been  at  Brad- 
dock 's  defeat,  and  with  Thompson  at  the  battle  of 
Fort  Moultrie,  and  till  lately  was  living  as  a  re- 
tired planter;  lived  to  be  United  States  Senator 
and  minister  to  Brazil,  and  attain  the  inmaense 
age  of  ninety-eight. 

Another  distinguished  leader  of  this  new  war- 
fare was  "VYilliam  Richardson  Davie,  of  English 
birth  and  Scotch  blood,  now  twenty-four,  reared 
in  America  since  five ;  a  graduate  of  Princeton  and 
a  law  student;  a  tall,  graceful,  handsome,  high- 
souled  young  knight,  magnanimous,  daring,  vigi- 
lant, active,  and  eiiduring :  a  superb  horseman  and 
consummate  orator.  To  equip  a  body  of  troops 
he  had  sold  a  considerable  estate  just  inherited. 
Davie's  corps,  though  fitted  out  by  himself,  was 
regularly  commissioned  by  North  Carolina;  the 
immortal  bands  of  the  others  were  pure  volunteers 
without  pay,  coming  and  going  as  occasion  served. 
Some  of  their  lesser  helpers  bear  still  noted  names. 
The  Horry s,— Daniel,  Hugh,  and  Peter,  to  the  last 
of  whom  we  owe  a  most  entertaining  account  of 
Marion's  career,— the  Hamptons,  the  Taylors,  the 
Postells,  James  and  Lacey  and  Witherspoon,  and 
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others,  with  their  great  diiefs  formed  a  body  of 
partisan  warriors  never  surpassed. 

With  these  were  other  men  of  power  and  lead- 
ership who  joined  in  tremendous  blows  at  the 
enemy  here  or  farther  north  on  the  border:  Eli- 
jah Clarke,  James  Williams,  William  Camp- 
bell, Isaac  Shelby,  John  Sevier,  Charles  Mc- 
Dowell, Benjamin  Cleveland,  Andrew  Pickens; 
some  constantly  in  the  field,  some  as  called  on. 

Fortunately  for  the  cause,  the  first  effort  of  the 
North  Carolina  Tories  to  gratify  the  British  hopes 
was  premature,  and  its  defeat  by  the  patriots  dis- 
couraged them  so  utterly  that  they  never  again 
organized  during  the  war.  This  is  a  measure  of 
the  respective  energies  and  determination  of  the 
parties;  for  the  loyalists'  defeat  was  not  nearly  so 
severe  as  those  suffered  l)y  the  ])atriots  over  and 
over.  But  it  was  the  third  for  the  North-Caro- 
linians; and  while  Moore's  Creek  and  Kettle 
Creek  had  daunted  the  Scotch  part,  Ramsour's 
Mill  daunted  the  Germans,  who  had  had  no  idea 
of  entering  on  a  war,  and  only  meant  to  return 
to  their  duty  as  required  by  Cornwallis'  agent. 

Cornwallis,  however,  had  expressly  charged 
them  to  stay  at  home  till  his  forces  were  ready  to 
come  to  them,  about  the  last  of  August.  But  his 
messenger  Lieutenant-Colonel  Moore,  fired  by 
chasing  a  i)atriot  band  who  were  after  the  Tory 
leaders,  collected  some  1300  men  at  Ramsour's. 
There  on  June  20  they  were  attacked  by  Colonel 
Francis  Locke  with  about  400  patriots,  knowing 
themselves  immensely  outnnmbered,  but  resolved 
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to  risk  it  rather  than  leave  the  patriot  families 

^  1780 

exposed.  After  a  disorderly  engagement  in  which  june  20 
each  side  lost  about  35  killed  and  100  womided,  the 

Tories  were  crowded  off  their  first  position  but  Battle 

formed  a  new  line.    The  Whig  remnant  waited  ofRam- 

sour's 

for  General  Rutherford,  who  had  gathered  a  force  Mm 
to  oppose  Rawdon's  march  to  the  Waxhaws,  and 
was  hurrying  toward  them  a  few  miles  off;  but 
the  Tories,  who  did  not  know  this,  sent  a  flag 
for  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  and  meantime  took 
to  their  heels  or  horses  and  dispersed.  About  50 
were  captured,  but  some  800  under  one  Bryan  made 
their  way  to  the  British  camp  in  the  Cheraws. 
That  very  draining  off  of  the  hot  blood  kept  the 
home  district  quiet. 

The  South  Carolina  Scotch  were  of  different 
mettle.  Those  in  Charleston  remained  generally 
passive;  but  the  traders  and  their  retinue  in  the  ^^^^ 
Piedmont  country,  with  many  others  loyalist  from  Scotch 
tradition,  conviction,  or  interest,  rose  with  the 
British  advance  as  had  been  expected,  and  enlarged 
the  scope  of  the  sanguinary  civil  war. 

It  must  be  remembered  also  that  while  a  great 
part  of  the  Tory  element  were  as  respectable  citi- 
zens as  the  patriots,  it  included  practically  the 
whole  of  the  blacklegs  and  outcasts  who  infested  Tory 
the  borders;  so  that  in  this  district  "Tory"  and 
robber"  were  almost  synomTnous.  Fugitives 
from  justice,  the  bohemians  and  lawless,  all  the 
scum  and  wreckage  of  society,  naturally  gravitated 
to  the  districts  too  far  from  organized  legal  force 
to  be  reached  by  it ;  and  in  the  Revolution  of  course 
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this  class  sided  with  foroi^n  authority  which  could 
not  control  thoni,  against  local  autonomy  which 
would  make  that  its  business.  Many  of  both 
sides  disgraced  the  cause  they  professed  hy  using 
it  as  a  i)retext  for  pillage  and  revenge,  like  the 
Skinners  and  Cowboys  of  the  North;  nevertheless 
the  patriots  as  a  whole  rejiresented  the  cause  of 
civilized  order  and  a  res])ectable  future. 

The  s])ccial  actions  in  this  melee  of  confusion 
are  rich  in  interest,  and  some  were  of  much  con- 
sequence. In  one  month,  from  July  12  to  August 
12;  the  improvised  bands  of  patriots  with  their  vol- 
untarily chosen  leaders,  with  not  a  Continental 
soldier  in  the  State  exce])t  prisoners,  fought  twelve 
engagements  worth  calling  battles,  killing  and 
wounding  some  300  British  and  Tories  and  taking 
about  200  jn-isoners,  with  less  than  half  that  loss 
to  themselves.  But  our  space  will  allow  only  a 
l)rief  mention  of  the  most  significant,  and  their 
result  in  sum.  In  fact,  their  imi)ortance  is  as  a 
whole  rather  than  individually.  They  cut  down 
the  British  strength  and  cripi:)lcd  its  action;  they 
kept  the  Tories  broken  up  and  the  inner  sections 
either  Whig-ruled  oi-  in  anarchy,  preventing  the 
organization  of  tliat  civil  district  dominated  by 
loyalism  which  was  the  centre  of  the  British 
scheme;  they  kept  alive  the  hope  of  redemption, 
and  made  a  promising  field  for  the  coming  Conti- 
nental army.  ^loreover,  they  organized  and  kept 
in  action  an  invaluable  body  of  cavalry  scouts  as 
auxiliaries  to  that  army,  and  developed  a  host  of 
leaders  with  abilities  rising  to  genius. 
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Just  before  Tarleton's  massacre,  two  attempts 
were  made  by  Tories  to  organize  west  and  north 
of  Rocky  Mount;  the  Whigs  dispersed  them. 
Tumbull,  to  reduce  the  latter  and  back  the  Tory 
assemblings,  sent  Christian  Huck,  a  Philadelphia 
lawj^er  in  regular  British  service,  who  had  accom- 
panied Tarleton's  Legion  to  the  South  and  made 
good  its  reputation  for  violence  and  cruelty.  With 
115  men  he  marched  along  sacking  and  burning 
houses  and  desolating  the  country,— burning  as 
a  Whig  rendezvous  one  settlement  entire,  with  the 
only  iron  works  which  made  farm  tools  for  fifty 
miles  around;  men  were  wantonly  murdered,  and 
women  beaten  and  all  but  murdered  for  informa- 
tion ;  and  Huck  with  Tarletonian  folly  banded  the 
deep  religious  feeling  of  the  people  against  him  by 
blasphemous  scurrilities. 

Some  500  Whigs  gathered  to  drive  him  off. 
About  dawn  of  July  12  they  burst  on  him  at  Will- 
iamson's Plantation  just  below  the  Waxhaws: 
after  an  hour's  struggle  in  which  he  was  slain,  his 
men  took  to  flight,  and  the  Whigs  in  a  pursuit 
of  fourteen  miles  exacted  a  terrible  revenge  for 
Tarleton's  massacre,  though  they  granted  quarter 
when  asked;  30  to  40  of  Huck's  force  were  killed 
and  some  50  wounded.  This  action  was  of  pivotal 
importance  for  the  cause.  The  Whigs,  enrolled 
under  penalty  as  loyal  citizens,  had  risen  and  de- 
feated a  regular  British  detachment  and  slain  the 
commander :  for  their  very  lives  and  families  they 
must  cast  their  lot  with  their  country  now,  without 
retreat,  and  the  result  of  the  battle  heartened  the 
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timid.    Within  a  few  davs  Sumter's  little  camp 

1780  * 

July    ^vas  swollen  by  GOO  volunteers. 

Patrick  Ferguson  with  150  or  so  of  his  "Amer- 
Ferga     ^^'^^^  Volunteers''  *  had  gone  to  Ninety-Six.  Bear- 
son'a    ing  a  full  civil  and  military  commission,  he  set 
^'^'^^M.    ^^1^  ^  camp  at  Little  River,  sixteen  miles  beyond 
policy    Ninety-Six,  and  announced  a  ]K)licy  of  conciliation 
and  grace.    He  won  the  hearts  of  all  classes  by 
his  condescension  in  talking  and  arguing  loyalty 
with  endless  patience  and  gentleness,  and  urging 
on  the  people  considerations  of  mingled  duty  and 
interest.   Great  numbers  of  Tories  flocked  to  him, 
and  were  enrolled  in  regiments  and  companies,  and 
officers  commissioned  from  them;  one  Tory  leader 
}>laced  sixty-two  commissions.    Hosts  of  the  out- 
laws and  blacklegs  and  shiftless  or  poverty-ridden 
of  the  district,  as  well  as  ambitious  youth  and  hon- 
est zealots,  came  to  his  standard;  and  he  drilled 
and  trained  them  as  sedulously  as  he  explained 
their  loyal  duties.    By  August  20,  according  to 
rornwallis,  Ferguson  had  "formed  seven  bat- 
talions of  militia  consisting  of  about  4000  men," 

'  Ferpnson  wa«  ro(rarded  as  tlie  hont  markKnian  in  the  aniiy,  jier- 
hap«  in  the  world;  invf>nto<]  tlie  hroerli-loadinK  rifle;  waK  given  com- 
nii»n<l  of  a  pirkfd  rifle-coriis  wliirh  did  good  Kcrs-ice  at  Brandj"wine, 
Gormantown.  and  Monmontli;  dcn>olislie<l  Pulaski's  Lotion  at  Little 
V,UK  Harl>()r;  and  came  south  witli  Clinton,  at  the  head  of  a  rcRiilar 
British  corpH  of  SfK)  raiml  in  America  and  hcnfe  styled  "American 
VolnntoerH,"  with  200  Hessians  under  Major  Hiin>,'er,  a  brave  hut  prof- 
li|;pit«  man.  He  was  as  diishinR,  as  resolute,  and  m  firm  in  repreBsinj? 
enemie«,  tut  Tarleton,  and  rarried  on  a  war  of  ravage  with  as  little 
wavering  or  merry.  But  this  to  him  was  war,  or  the  sort  of  war  to 
whidi  he  was  ronimitte<l ;  outside  it  he?  was  no  brutal  dragoon,  but  a 
rrmn  of  rliaracter  and  hnmanity.  He  sternly  repressed  wanton  murder 
and  outrage, — witness  Tarleton's  ravishers, — and  he  was  of  statesman- 
like inflight  and  policy. 
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of  whom  1500  could  be  collected  at  short  notice. 
At  the  same  time  he  and  his  detachments  kept  on 
the  move,  beating  up  the  country  from  the  Saluda 
to  the  Catawba  and  around,  and  putting  down  the 
Whigs  with  merciless  pillage  and  devastation. 

But  the  Whigs  had  burned  their  boats  behind 
them  and  were  rising  all  through  the  north-north- 
west, near  the  North  Carolina  line  and  the  mount- 
ain region.  For  four  nights  and  the  next  day  in 
succession,  beginning  with  the  signal  engagement 
at  Williamson's,  there  were  Whig  victories  and 
severe  British  losses. 

At  Fair  Forest  Creek  southeast  of  the  present 
Spartanburg,  on  the  night  of  the  13th,  a  British 
party  of  150  attempting  to  surprise  a  Whig  band 
rushed  headlong  into  an  ambush  and  were  routed 
with  heavy  loss.  The  next  night  the  remainder 
were  dispersed,  32  captured  and  one  kiUed,  by  an 
onslaught  of  Colonel  John  Jones  with  an  advance 
party  (35)  of  Elijah  Clarke's  coming  to  join  the 
patriots,  and  who  by  pretending  to  be  loyalists  in- 
duced a  Tory  to  lead  them  to  the  camp ;  they  then 
joined  McDowell  on  the  Pacolet.  From  Prince's 
Fort  twenty  miles  south,  70  dragoons  and  some 
loyalists  under  Major  Dunlap,  a  twin  spirit  of 
Tarleton,  started  after  Jones  and  surprised  the 
combined  body  on  the  night  of  the  15th ;  but  were 
driven  off,  though  with  heavy  American  loss.  Be- 
fore sunrise  Captain  Edward  Hampton  and  52 
men,  on  picked  horses,  were  on  Dunlap 's  track; 
they  overtook  his  force  fifteen  miles  farther  on 
and  routed  them  with  many  killed  and  wounded, 
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pursuing  them  to  near  the  fort  and  capturing  35 
July    horses  and  much  baggage  without  losing  a  man. 

This  utterly  unlooked-for  rekindling  of  insur- 
rection was  counted  by  the  British  commanders  as 
"treachery"  from  those  who  had  submitted,  re- 
Mutuai    gardless  of  the  fact  that  they  had  freed  every  one 
rancor    from  obligation  bv  their  own  treachery.  They 

of  * 

British  ^verc  disappointed  and  enraged  beyond  measure  at 
^and  their  easy  glories  and  flattering  triumphs  being 
cans  dashed  in  this  way  to  their  home  discredit;  and 
kept  no  measure  in  their  pimishment  of  it  when 
they  got  hold  of  those  thought  to  be  ringleaders. 
Tlie  Whigs  on  their  part  hanged  any  number  of 
those  who  had  taken  the  oath  to  the  Revolutionary 
government  and  then  joined  the  English.  Neu- 
trality was  annihilated:  hundreds  were  between 
two  tires,  liable  to  execution  by  either  side  if  they 
joined  the  other.  The  savagery  of  a  warfare  under 
such  conditions  may  be  imagined. 

The  folly  of  the  British  officers,  and  the  trucu- 
lent passion  to  which  they  felt  safe  in  giving  rein, 
was  not  even  yet  spent.  Rawdon,  in  ])ursuance  of 
Clinton's  proclamation,  ordered  the  citizens  in  and 
around  Camden  to  take  arms  against  the  expected 
Continental  army;  the  bulk  of  the  substantial 
patriots  refused,  and  in  the  blazing  summer  heat 
foohlh  over  160  were  shut  u])  in  a  Black  Hole  of  a  little 
outrage  jaj]^  twcnty  or  thirty  of  them  chained  ([own.  This 
infamous  and  silly  outrage,  for  intimidation," 
nerved  their  kin  and  friends  to  spend  their  last 
drop  of  blood  in  resistance.  Rawdon  too  was  in- 
tensely exasperated  at  the  incessant  desertions  of 
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his  favorite  regiment,  the  Royal  Volunteers  of 

"  1780 

Ireland,  which  he  had  organized  in  Philadelphia. 
He  offered  five  guineas  for  a  deserter  from  them  August 
alive,  or  ten  for  his  head ;  and  gave  orders  that  not 
only  every  person  aiding  in  any  way  a  soldier  Raw 
straggling  without  a  pass,  but  every  one  who 

ferocious 

should  fail  to  secure  him  or  spread  an  alarm,  order 
should  be  imprisoned,  whipped,  or  sent  to  the 
King's  service  "in  the  West  Indies,  as  he  judged 
fitting.  That  is,  every  South  Carolina  gentleman 
was  liable  to  be  flogged  or  crimped  to  foreign 
service  if  he  would  not  act  as  spy  and  bailiff  to 
keep  the  British  troops  from  desertion;  and  that 
on  the  evidence  even  of  his  own  slaves,  which  the 
British  encouraged.  A  race  of  sheep  would  have 
revolted  at  such  freaks  of  Oriental  despotism. 

But  few  days  at  a  time  now  intervened  between 
one  sharp  patriot  blow  and  another.  On  July  20 
Davie  destroyed  a  convoy  of  provisions  a  few  miles  Ameri- 
from  Hanging  Rock,  took  the  escort  prisoners  and  Stories 
carried  them  off  on  the  captured  horses;  and  the 
garrison,  attempting  to  rescue  them  by  ambuscad- 
ing their  captors,  killed  most  of  them  by  a  blun- 
dering fire  while  the  captors  escaped.  Sumter  and 
others  from  South  Carolina  and  Irwin  from  North 
Carolina  soon  joined  Davie  on  the  Catawba,  mak- 
ing some  800  in  all;  and  joint  attacks  on  Rocky 
Mount  and  Hanging  Rock  were  planned.  On 
August  1  Sumter  made  several  fruitless  assaults  on 
the  former;  but  Davie  by  stratagem  surrounded 
three  companies  of  Bryan's  loyalist  regiment  in 
sight  of  Hanging  Rock,  killed  or  wounded  nearly 
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the  whole,  and  escaped  with  all  their  horses  and 
arms  before  the  garrison  eould  reach  him. 

On  the  6th  a  joint  attack  was  made  on  Hang- 
ing Kock,  garrisoned  by  160  of  Tarleton's  Legion 
and  340  loyalists.  The  Americans  drove  them 
ont  of  their  camp  with  terrible  slaughter,  over 
200,  themselves  losing  a))ont  half  that;  but  the 
pursuit,  plundering  the  camp,  drinking  the  spirits 
found  there,  and  exhaustion  of  ammunition,  scat- 
tered or  incajx'icitated  the  victors,  and  on  a  Brit- 
ish rally  supported  by  artillery  they  leisurely 
withdrew,  dispersing  on  the  way  a  detachment 
from  Rocky  Mount  trying  to  intercept  them. 

Meantime  Ferguson  was  advancing  through 
the  Sjiartanburg  region,  around  the  head-waters 
of  the  Catawba,  Broad,  and  Pacolet;  and  Charles 
McDowell  and  Isaac  Shelby  of  North  Carolina 
(the  latter  from  the  Tennessee  settlements),  Clarke 
with  the  rest  of  his  Georgians  and  others,  and 
Sumter  with  his  South-Carolinians,  late  in  July, 
had  collected  900  to  1000  uiarksmen  at  Cherokee 
Ford  on  the  Broad.  Some  600  were  sent  to  root 
out  a  nest  of  Tory  phniderers  who  were  leaving  the 
Whig  families  far  around  without  the  means  of 
life— Fort  Anderson  or  Thickotty  Fort,  a  strong 
old  Indian-fort  two  or  three  miles  from  Thicketty 
Creek,  an  affluent  of  the  Broad.  Invested  on  July 
30,  its  garrison  of  04  with  250  stand  of  loaded  guns 
surrendered  without  firing  a  shot. 

On  their  return,  the  600  with  some  changes  were 
sent  to  watch  and  harass  Ferguson ;  and  by  moving 
about  in  the  Fair  Forest  Creek  region,  eluded  his 
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persistent  attempts  to  disperse  them.  On  the 
morning  of  August  8,  however,  his  van  under 
Major  Dunlap  came  up  with  them  at  Wofford's 
Iron  Works  on  the  Pacolet,  not  far  from  Cedar 
Spring;  they  were  ready  for  him,  and  in  a  half- 
hour's  running  fight  drove  him  back  a  mile  with 
some  30  killed  and  wounded.  On  the  advance  of 
Ferguson's  main  body  they  had  to  retire,  but  the 
thunderbolt  was  forging  which  was  soon  to  strike 
him  and  his  corps  into  annihilation  together. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  State,  afterward  the 
scene  of  Marion's  exploits,  was  having  also  its 
full  share  of  ravage  and  brutality,  and  conse- 
quently of  growing  hatred  to  the  English  name. 
Major  James  Wemyss  (weems)  had  gone  on  a 
raid  north  from  Georgetown  to  the  Cheraws  along 
the  Pedee,  and  not  Tarleton  himself  left  a  more 
detestable  name  for  wanton  and  remorseless  cru- 
elty. Especially  he  loved  the  torch  as  Tarleton 
did  the  sword,  and  burned  everything  in  his  track. 

Not  impossibly  for  this  reason,  and  that  Mc- 
Arthur  at  Cheraw  used  the  parish  church  as  a 
barrack  and  let  the  soldiers  do  what  they  liked, 
McArthur's  attempt  to  raise  a  Tory  regiment 
in  the  section  failed,  though  the  broil  of  neigh- 
bors' vendettas  was  as  ferocious  as  elsewhere.  His 
Highlanders,  however,  sickened  and  died  fast 
under  the  summer  heat;  and  he  drew  back  to 
Lynch 's  Creek.  In  the  latter  part  of  June  he  sent 
about  100  of  the  sick  down  the  Pedee  to  George- 
town, with  an  escort  of  loyal  militia  under  Colonel 
Mills.  The  Americans  waylaid  it  at  Hunt's  Bluff 
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and  captured  the  whole  without  resistance,  by  col- 
hision  with  the  escort,  many  of  whom  had  taken 
British  service  only  to  save  themselves  and  their 
families  from  ruin. 

The  last  week  in  June  a  British  naval  officer, 
Cai)tain  Ardesoif,  came  to  Georgetown  to  enforce 
Clinton's  proclamation;  and  the  people  in  the 
neighl)orhood  mostly  complied.  But  the  section 
just  northwest,  between  the  Santee  and  Pedee,  was 
settled  mainly  by  Irish,  as  hot  against  the  British 
government  as  the  Scotch  in  its  favor;  and  with 
the  tact  and  regard  for  decency  that  characterized 
so  much  of  British  conduct  in  the  South,  two  very 
disreputable  Tory  officers  had  been  set  over  them, 
one  a  thief  and  the  other  a  profane  li])ertine.  They 
sent  to  Ardesoif  their  military  leader  and  repre- 
sentative in  the  Assembly,  Major  John  James,  to 
urge  that  they  ))c  not  required  to  serve  activeh' 
against  their  countrymen.  Ardesoif  said  haughtily 
that  they  must.  James  replied  that  the  people  he 
represented  would  not  submit  to  it.  Ardesoif,  a 
typical  sea  bully,  roared  out,  ''Represent,  you 
d— d  rebel!"  (or  a  fouler  epithet).  "If  you  talk 
that  way  I'll  have  you  hanged.  You  must  take 
up  arms  for  his  Majesty!"  and  raised  his  cutlass 
threateningly.  !Major  James,  a  powerful  man, 
snatched  up  a  chair,  sent  Ai'desoif  sprawling, 
rushed  to  the  back  door  and  escaped  on  his  horse. 

Marion's  brigade  dates  from  this  warning. 
Anger,  disgust,  and  zeal  were  reinforced  by  hope: 
Gates  was  approaching  from  the  North  with 
a  Continental  army,  and  they  would  not  be  left 
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unprotected.  The  district  resolved  to  join  the 
patriot  cause,  raised  six  companies  under  approved 
leaders,  and  sent  to  Gates,  now  near  the  State  bor- 
der, to  appoint  a  commander  for  them.  He  ap- 
pointed Harrington;  but  meantime  Marion,  who 
had  joined  the  national  army  in  North  Carolina, 
and  on  his  own  suggestion  been  sent  back  to  his 
State  to  scout,  seize  boats,  and  otherwise  annoy  the 
British,  arrived  and  was  at  once  given  the  com- 
mand. Meantime  the  men  had  made  prisoners  of 
their  thief  and  his  sub-officers,  and  under  Major 
James  taken  post  at  Witherspoon's  Ferry  on 
Lynch 's  Creek.  Tarleton  advanced  against  them 
with  70  men,  burning  settlements  along  his  road, 
where  the  Tories  were  committing  atrocious  mur- 
ders under  a  couple  of  desperadoes  with  British 
commissions ;  but  on  50  militia  (whom  he  was  told 
were  500)  coming  forward  to  meet  him,  he  hastily 
retreated,  pursued  by  them.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Hugh  Horry  came  with  a  party  from  Georgetown 
and  took  command  of  the  whole;  but  on  August 
10  gave  it  up  to  Marion,  who  arrived  with  Peter 
Horry  and  other  officers.  On  the  12th  Marion 
surprised  and  cut  up  a  large  body  of  Tories  under 
Major  Gainey;  another  under  Captain  Barfield 
was  decoyed  into  an  ambush  and  routed. 

The  situation  in  South  Carolina  which  Gates 
found  awaiting  him,  then,  was  as  follows:  The 
whole  northeast  and  northwest  were  in  full  insur- 
rection, with  death  and  ruin  facing  them  if  they 
retreated  no  less  than  if  they  advanced.  Nearly 
2000  men  were  in  arms,  officered  by  some  of  the 
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ablest  partisan  leaders  of  the  world,  and  holding 
a  rough  line  from  Georgetown  through  the  centre 
and  north  to  the  mountains  beyond  Spartanburg. 
On  the  extreme  northwest,  McDowell,  Shelby, 
and  Clarke  had  checked  Ferguson's  advance;  in 
the  centre,  Sumter  and  Davie  were  operating 
from  the  Broad  across  the  Catawba  to  Lynch 's 
Creek,  caj)turiiig  or  threatening  the  northern  out- 
posts; in  the  east,  Marion  from  the  Pedee  was 
reaching  out  toward  Charleston's  communications 
with  Camden.  If  Gates  could  drive  the  British 
from  this,  they  would  at  once  lose  every  foot  of 
their  conquests  except  Charleston  and  Savannah. 

Let  us  now  trace  the  previous  history  of  this 
relief  army.  More  than  a  quai'ter  of  the  entire 
Continental  force  in  the  field  outside  of  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia  had  been  sent  thither  to  be 
engulfed  in  Charleston ;  but  when  it  was  known 
late  in  March  that  another  British  detachment 
(Rawdon's)  was  to  sail.  Congress  at  Washington's 
request  authorized  matching  it  by  the  Maryland 
and  Delaware  line  under  Kail)'  — about  1400  men 
including  three  companies  of  artillery,  making  up 


'  John  Kail),  (ilrfiwly  mentioned,  was  a  German  soldier  of  fortune 
bom  in  1721 ;  he  entered  tlio  PVencli  service  in  1743,  served  in  the  War 
of  the  Austrian  Succesflion  and  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  becanui 
lir-ntcnant-coloncl  (?.  r.  really  colonel),— pra<^tically  the  highest  position 
a  man  without  hi^h  connections  cxmld  attain  in  Continental  armies. 
His  title  "Baron  <le"  K;ilb  was  fictitious,  to  obtain  a  commisHion 
otiierwiso  virtually  impftssible.  He  was  the  Due,  de  Ohoisenl 's  secret 
aKent  in  the  (olonies  17fi7-H.  to  report  on  tlie  jjrobabilities  of  their  re- 
volting from  p]nKland,  and  their  condition  and  n^sounres;  retired  from 
active  nervicc,  but  was  sent  over  by  Deane  as  l)riKa<lier-Koneral,  ulti- 
mately major-general.  He  was  not  only  of  eminent  abilities  and  ex- 
p«Tienr«i  and  Kjilendid  physif|ne,  but  of  the  luRhest  probity  and  loyalty. 
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the  relief  forces  to  near  half  the  effective  army. 
As  the  rumor  might  be  a  trick  to  decoy  part  of  the 
army  south  and  fall  on  the  rest,  however,  no  move- 
ment was  made  till  Rawdon  actually  sailed  April 
7.  Washington  thought  it  probably  too  late  to 
save  Charleston,  but  hoped  it  might  rescue  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Carolinas. 

The  division  broke  camp  at  Morristown  on  the 
16th,  marched  to  Philadelphia,  and  were  equipped 
and  dispatched  to  Head  of  Elk  on  the  Chesapeake ; 
thence  on  May  3  the  infantry  embarked  for  Peters- 
burg via  the  James,— the  seventeen  guns  and  bag- 
gage following  by  land  in  fear  of  the  British 
fleet.  The  whole  force  was  collected  by  the  23d. 
But  the  State  of  Virginia  was  floundering  in  the 
same  financial  chaos  that  was  fast  ruining  the 
Union  as  a  whole ;  the  transport  wagons  promised 
Kalb  straggled  in  so  slowly  that  he  could -not  start 
the  last  brigade  till  June  8,  and  then  only  by  mak- 
ing the  soldiers  carry  their  own  baggage. 

The  news  of  Charleston's  fall  May  12  had 
reached  him  before  he  set  out ;  but  his  instructions 
contemplated  that.  The  needful  supplies  for  his 
march  were  so  slow  and  meagre  that  he  reached 
North  Carolina  only  on  June  20 ;  resting  the  worn- 
out  soldiers  some  days  at  Hillsborough,  the  cap- 
ital, on  July  6  he  came  to  Deep  River.  Here  he 
was  absolutely  stalled  for  lack  of  provisions:  the 
State  furnished  no  supplies,  and  the  district  was 
barren.  Kalb  camped  at  Buffalo  Ford,  and  began 
a  little  magazine.  He  had  been  promised  large 
reinforcements  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia 
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militia,  respectively  imder  Richard  Caswell  and 
Edward  Stevens,  but  almost  none  came;  while 
sickness,  ex})iry,  and  desertion  thinned  his  regu- 
lars. He  had  already  left  nine  of  his  seventeen 
guns  behind  as  too  many  for  so  small  a  corps.  He 
was  joined  from  Wilmington,  however,  by  Ar- 
mand's  "legion"  of  about  120  horse  and  foot,  com- 
]iosed  chiefly  of  British  and  German  deserters, 
with  a  keener  apj^etite  for  plunder  than  fighting 
(though  the  conunander  was  a  man  of  honor  and 
courage) ;  and  by  a  wretched-looking  body  of 
some  twenty  mounted  men  and  boys,  black  and 
white,  under  Francis  Marion,  which  the  soldiers 
considered  a  farce  l)ut  whose  commander  the 
sagacious  Kalb  treated  with  respect. 

But  an  American  successor  to  Lincoln  as  head 
of  the  Southern  Department  \vas  desirable;  and 
there  was  a  general  cry  for  Gates,  "the  hero  of 
Saratoga,"  whom  the  Canada  collapse  had  but 
temporarily  discredited.  Prominent  men  showered 
letters  on  Congress  recommending  liim;  ^  and  Con- 
gress, with  a  chorus  of  tlianks  from  North  and 
South  l)ut  without  consulting  Wasliington  (who 
wanted  Greene),  appointed  him  on  June  13— this 
time  formally  independent  of  Washington,  to  take 

■One  of  tlicfie  was  Daniel  Morjran,  wlio  liart  fonprht  under  him,  ml 
beon  olatod  for  pronioHon  by  liini.and  witlidrawn  from  sprvice  tliroogli 
not  rfc<  ivinK  it,  and  wa«  asKurwlly  a  fomi^otont  jndpo  of  military 
rajarity.  Tin;  truth  swrns  to  bp  tliat  CratPH  liad  sonio  talont  in  beaten 
tnwkt*.  but  littlo  originality,  and  that  n<-if  bor  lie  nor  most  otbors  appro- 
ciatwl  the  fact  that  lie  had  a  simple  tank  at  Snratojfa  -svitli  tlie  f^round 
thonmKlily  clearer!  for  liim;  and  he  took  and  wfis  allowed  credit  for 
devisinK  wliat  lie  merely  arcepted.  It  ih  liard  to  blamo  him  for  think- 
iuK  a-*  well  of  liinisr-lf  a«  others  did  r)f  him,  but  his  naturally  over- 
weeninK  vanity  ha<l  been  wofnlly  inflated  by  tliin  piece  of  work. 
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orders  from,  and  make  reports  to  itself  only,  take 

^  "  '  1780 

any  military  measures  he  thought  proper,  appoint  jniy 
his  own  officers,  and  make  requisitions  directly  on 
Virginia  and  the  more  southern  States.   He  could 
not  complain  of  not  having  a  free  hand. 

Gates .  passed   through   Petersburg,  visiting 
Charles  Lee,  who  is  said  to  have  shouted  after  him 
the  parting  salutation  to  beware  lest  his  Northern  ^emay 
laurels  turn  into  Southern  willows;  arrived  at  atcon- 
Hillsborough  about  July  10,  and  on  hearing  from   of  the 
Kalb,  wrote  dismally  appealing  letters  to  the 
governors  and  to  Congress:  no  magazines  to  ena- 
ble the  army  to  reach  the  Pedee,  often  no  meat 
or  corn  and  only  unripe  vegetables  even  at  hand, 
no  medicines  or  hospital  stores,  no  bayonet  belts, 
arms  out  of  repair,  many  without  cartridge  boxes, 
no  money  in  the  State  treasuries  to  pay  his  war- 
rants on  them.  But  the  executives  knew  it  all  and 
were  powerless:  his  successor  fared  worse  yet. 

On  the  evening  of  the  24th  Gates  arrived  at 
Kalb's  camp  and  took  over  command.    Here  he  sumter 
was  sho\\Ti  letters  from  Sumter  on  the  Catawba, 

'  swift 

urging  the  most  rapid  advance  possible  to  fore-  advance 
stall  British  concentration:  they  had  only  3200 
men  scattered  over  twelve  posts,— not  over  700  at 
Camden  and  600  at  Cheraw,— could  not  draw  them 
together  in  less  than  twelve  or  fifteen  days,  and 
could  easily  be  overwhelmed  in  detail ;  while  if  al- 
lowed to  retreat  slowly  on  Charleston,  embodying 
the  compulsory  militia  as  they  went,  they  would 
add  10,000  men  and  hold  the  State.  This  was  ad- 
vice from  the  reputedly  ablest  partisan  leader  on 
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the  ground,  and  Gates  accepted  it  as  conclusive. 

1T80 

July    Finding-  that  Caswell,  Rutherford,  and  Harring- 
ton  were  already  at  or  on  the  road  to  the  Pedee, 
Qatea    lit'  ordered  an  advance  on  the  27th  by  the  shortest 
orders    y^y^^^     Canidcn,  froni  which  he  boasted  he  should 
march    ucver  dcviatc ;  Without  waitnig  for  Stevens,  who 
wrote  that  be  should  be  at  the  camp  on  the  28th. 

The  leadins;  officers  were  both  astounded  and 
alarmed;  and  Colonel  Otho  H.  Williams,  his  dep- 
uty adjutant-general  and  an  old  friend,  took  him 
a  note  from  them  and  remonstrated  in  person. 
The  armv  had  not  food  for  one  dav's  march,  and 

OfBcers  *  .        .  » 

remon-  thc  road  lay  through  sand-hills  and  pine  barrens, 
Btrate  gterllc  bv  nature,  s])arsely  settled,  and  already 
ravaged  by  the  civil  war  there  (Peter  Horry  said 
afterwards  it  would  not  have  subsisted  "a  forlorn 
liope  of  cater])inars") ;  and  as  it  traversed  the 
Fayetteville  region,  the  very  heart  of  Southern 
Toryism,  tlie  people  would  carry  off  the  rest  as 
tlic  ai-my  advanced.  On  the  other  hand,  a  route 
by  Salisbury  and  Charlotte,  through  Mecklenburg 
and  Rowan  counties,  crossed  a  well-settled  country 
of  active  Whigs:  safe  for  supply  convoys,  the 
sick  and  wounded,  and  the  women  and  children 
who  gathered  to  the  army  for  protection  or  to  be 
witli  their  natural  protectors,  and  for  a  sore 
need,  a  repair  shop  for  arms.  The  enemy's  out- 
posts could  be  turned,  and  Camden  attacked  with 
tlic  Wateree  at  the  right  and  friends  in  the  rear. 

Catcs  drew  on  his  hopes  for  promises  of  sup- 
plies he  said  were  near,  and  would  not  delay  the 
marching  orders,  though  two  more  r-annon  had  to 
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be  dropped  for  want  of  horses.   It  is  bare  justice 
to  him  to  say  that  he  was  right  and  his  officers  juiy27 
wrong,  if  he  used  his  opportunity  when  he  reached  ®* 
it:  by  their  route  it  would  be  too  late.   Later  he  Gates' 
said  that  a  roundabout  one  would  look  like  retreat, 

'     for  the 

and  dishearten  the  troops  and  the  patriot  inhab-  desert 
itants.  This  was  foolish:  the  first  reason  was  the 
only  defensible  one ;  and  as  he  pushed  on,  Ruther- 
ford and  Caswell  sent  him  word  that  the  British 
were  concentrating  at  Camden,  increasing  his 
desire  for  speed. 

The  prophecies  of  evil  were  more  than  verified. 
The  dismal  desert  they  crossed  had  been  utterh^ 
abandoned,  the  people  fleeing  to  partisan  bands 
for  protection;  and  the  army  would  literally  have 
starved  or  had  to  disperse  had  the  distance  to  the 
Pedee  been  much  longer.  On  the  other  hand, 
four  days  brought  them  to  its  fertile  banks;  but 
even  there  his  own  auxiliary  bodies  had  taken 
everything  there  was  left,  Caswell  and  Rutherford 
stripping  both  sides;  while  Stevens  stopped  the 
supplies  coming  up  in  the  rear.  The  men  in  de- 
spair resorted  to  the  unripe  crops,  and  ate  unsalted 
green  corn  boiled  with  the  meat  of  the  scrawny 
cattle  wintered  in  the  woods,  with  half-green 
peaches  for  dessert;  the  result  in  dysentery  and 
cholera  morbus  may  be  imagined.  The  officers, 
more  sensible,  confined  themselves  to  the  meat  and 
thickened  their  soup  with  hair  powder.  Rei°- 

The  Pedee  was  crossed  August  1-3  at  Mask's  ^g^^ 
Ferry;  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  William  Porter- 
field's  Virginia  Continentals,  a  body  of  about  100 
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who  liad  been  skillfully  saved  from  capture  after 
Charleston  fell,  were  picked  up.  But  Gates  lost 
the  invaluable  reinforcement  of  White's  and  Will- 
iam Washington's  cavalry  by  refusing-  to  lend  his 
influence  to  help  them  recruit  their  manpjled  regi- 
ments; this  because  he  })elieved  cavalry  of  no  value 
in  the  Southern  field,  though  it  was  the  deadliest 
need  at  Camden.  Marion's  scrubby  hand,  as  be- 
fore said,  had  been  dis]iensed  with  also.' 

Gates'  army  once  more  toiled  along  the  bar- 
rens. As  it  advanced,  Rawdon  sent  to  Cruger 
at  Ninety-Six  for  reinforcements;  called  in  the 
Legion  and  tlie  detachment  at  Rugely's  Mill  or 
Clei'Mioiit,  tliirteen  miles  north  of  Camden  on  the 
Salisbury  road;  ordered  the  Rocky  Mount  garri- 
son under  Turnbull  to  join  Ferguson;  drew  back 
that  of  Hanging  Rock  and  moved  forward  all 
his  main  body  to  Little  Lynch's  Creek  athwart 
Gates'  path,  save  a  small  guard  for  his  stores 
and  baggage  left  at  Camden.  Caswell,  told  thai 
the  new  post  had  but  700  men,  projected  an  aitaek 
on  it  August  ;"),  and  so  informed  Gates,  who  or- 
dered a  rapid  march  to  co-operate;  hastened  by  a 
message  from  Caswell  the  next  day  that  it  had 
2900  and  they  were  about  to  attack  him,  and  beg- 
ging for  help.  Gates,  alarmed  in  fear  of  his  chief 
militia  reinforcement  being  destroyed,  vexed  at  the 
evasions  of  orders  to  join  him  which  he  attributed 


'Thi«  in  a  Hfock  Rneer  at  GatoH,  as  havinfj  (leKi)iHed  its  api)earanoe 
like  hiH  Holdipm.  Probably  hp  rlifl,  and  aw  ravalry;  but  Huroly  this 
lutndfnl  were  not  a  tcntli  ho  important  for  units  in  a  brigade  as  witii 
otJiPTH  in  ImmpprinK  tlie  Britisli  at  liomo,  under  tbe  Kxeatest  of  partisan 
<  hir«f«.    Marion  8UKK*'Ht«d  the  Hcrvice  himself,  and  waH  quite  right. 
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to  Caswell's  desire  for  independent  command  (it 
was  his  ox  that  was  gored  now),  and  incensed  at 
the  belief  that  Caswell  was  intercepting  the  sup- 
plies sent  by  North  Carolina  to  his  army,  hurried 
on  a  junction,  which  by  a  forced  march  was  ef- 
fected on  the  7th,  fifteen  miles  from  Rawdon. 
Caswell  was  placed  in  command  of  the  left  wing 
(militia),  Kalb  commanding  the  right  (regulars). 
Marching  a  few  miles,  they  encamped. 

Gates  was  daunted  by  the  report  of  Rawdon 's 
numbers,  and  disappointed  at  Caswell's  being 
short  of  provisions  also;  he  hesitated  whether  he 
should  not  turn  aside  and  put  the  half-fed,  ill- 
fed,  often  for  a  day  unfed  soldiers  in  good  con- 
dition, thus  stultifying  his  whole  march.  At  last, 
having  sent  to  Charlotte  the  heaviest  baggage 
and  such  women  as  would  leave,  and  taken  four 
priceless  days  to  go  ten  miles,  on  the  11th  he  ap- 
proached Rawdon 's  position:  one  of  great  frontal 
strength,— a  height  south  of  the  marshes  border- 
ing the  creek  for  miles  on  both  sides ;  the  creek  was 
reached  north  by  a  causeway  over  a  similar  marsh, 
and  crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge.  A  direct  assault 
would  be  foolish  consistency.  The  obvious  strat- 
egy, then,— as  noted  by  the  British  commanders 
at  the  time,— was  to  flank  Rawdon  by  a  swift 
march  of  ten  miles  up  the  creek  and  cut  him  off 
from  Camden,  which  would  have  been  taken  with- 
out resistance;  if  Rawdon  fell  back  so  swiftly  as 
to  make  a  stand  there.  Gates  could  overwhelm 
him  before  Cornwallis  reinforced  him,— the  exact 
object  of  this  painful  desert  march  if  it  had -any; 
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oven  if  Gates  feared  to  attack  Camden,  he  could 
take  II])  a  very  strong  position  within  five  miles  of 
it,  at  the  ford  of  Saunders'  Creek,  some  miles 
from  its  junction  with  the  Wateree  and  its  only 
crossing  for  miles  either  way. 

Gates  did  indeed  march  to  the  right,  and  Raw- 
don  withdrew  to  Camden;  but  instead  of  the  move- 
ments indicated,  Gates  slowly  turned  northward, 
encamped  two  days  later  at  Clermont,  and  lay 
there  still  anotlier  two  days.  This  was  not  only 
a  retrograde  much  more  direct  than  the  one  he 
had  deprecated,  but,  combined  with  the  previous 
hesitanc)',  knowingly  lost  the  one  advantage  of 
the  short  bad  route  for  which  lie  had  clung  to  it; 
for  he  knew  that  reinforcements  from  Cornwallis 
were  expected  at  Camden  the  13th— arriving  in 
fact  that  night  with  the  Earl  himself.  Cruger 
had  also  sent  four  companies  to  Rawdon.  The 
next  day  Stevens  arrived  with  700  men;  but  they 
were  now  more  than  neutralized,  and  as  they 
brought  almost  no  food,  they  only  straitened  the 
army. 

Gates'  irresolute  backing  and  filling  show  that 
he  had  no  plan  of  action,  and  like  all  men  of  weak 
will,  waited  for  circumstances  to  force  one  upon 
him  or  others  to  suggest  it.  Also,  he  was  one 
of  the  unimaginative  men  who  never  realize  an 
obstacle  till  they  reach  it.  He  had  half  broken 
down  his  army  by  this  miseral)le  route  for  the 
sake  of  a  quick  blow  at  Camden,  and  once  before 
it,  had  not  resolution  to  go  forward.  By  his  offi- 
cers* plan   he  eould  no  more  than  have  lost 
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Camden,  and  would  have  been  in  better  shape  to 
attempt  it  or  wait.  Sumter,  whose  advice  and  his 
facts  were  right  from  the  first,  again  wrote  on  the 
11th  that  he  had  seized  the  Wateree  passes  below 
Camden,  which  was  held  by  not  over  1200  regulars 
and  less  than  1000  sickly  dispirited  militia;  but 
that  reinforcements  were  expected  from  Charles- 
ton in  two  days.  The  next  day  he  wrote  that  the 
British  were  only  making  feints  to  remove  the 
sick  and  wounded,  but  that  everything  depended 
on  dispatch ;  asked  for  a  detachment  to  help  inter- 
cept a  large  convoy  of  supplies  coming  up  from 
Charleston,  and  hoped  Gates'  next  letter  would 
be  "from  Santee  or  Camden."  That  is,  Sumter 
wished  Gates  instantly  to  fall  on  Camden  in  front 
while  himself  cut  off  supplies  in  the  rear.  He 
never  dreamed  of  Gates'  neglecting  the  main  ob- 
ject for  the  subsidiary  help. 

Gates  sent  the  detachment,— 110  Continentals^ 
and  300  North  Carolina  militia^  with  two  cannon, 

under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Woolford,— and  thereon 
— ■   I 

>  All  contemporary  authorities  say  100;  but  see  note  on  page  2960. 

2  Not  only  popular  historians,  but  astonisliingly  even  General 
McCrady,  to  whose  volumes  on  South  Carolina  history  this  work  is 
greatly  indebted,  make  this  force  all  regulars,  nearly  a  third  of  Gates' 
whole  number.  There  is  not  a  particle  of  warrant  for  this;  and 
Gates,  though  he  overrated  his  numbers,  was  not  such  a  fool.  It  is 
conventional  also  to  make  this  count  lieavily  in  liis  defeat.  It  cannot 
have  made  the  least  difference  as  things  vere:  there  is  no  likelihood  that 
the  militia  would  have  stood  longer  than  their  fellows,  and  the  Imndred 
Marylanders  could  not  have  enabled  theirs  to  withstand  the  combined 
front  and  flank  assault.  It  was  only  one  of  several  mistakes  which  all 
together  turned  a  possible  drawn  battle,  at  worst  a  rather  costly  retreat, 
into  utter  destruction.  The  sick  and  deserters  lost  by  the  desert  march 
(set  against  the  other  which  he  left  himself  without  reason  for  not 
taking),  Wliite's  and  Washington's  cavalry,  and  these  regulars,  with 
two  more  cannon,  might  liave  made  a  fighting  line  that  could  hold. 
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proposed  to  occupy  the  very  position  on  Saunders' 
Creek  which  he  iiiij^ht  have  had  some  days  earlier; 
ostensibly  to  kee})  the  British  from  interfering 
with  Sumter  and  to  gain  "information"— though 
lie  had  enough  of  that  for  a  guide  to  action.  Ac- 
cording to  an  intimate  friend,  he  hoped  Rawdon 
would  evacuate  Camden  as  he  had  the  outposts ;  if 
not,  that  the  gathering  militia  would  hem  him 
in  (as  with  Burgoyne).  In  a  word,  he  looked  for 
more  glory  without  risk  or  mental  exertion. 

Sumter  on  the  15th  cai)tured  the  convoy  of  38 
wagons  while  crossing  the  Wateree  ferry  a  mile 
below  Camden,  and  also  stormed  a  protecting 
redoubt;  taking  100  prisoners  in  all,  besides  150 
Tories  already  in  his  hands;  and  started  up  the 
Wateree  (called  Catawba  above  Camden).  But 
Gates  supposed  the  capture  would  not  be  effected 
till  the  next  day;  and  calling  a  council  of  war,  read 
orders  for  a  march  at  ten  o'clock  that  night,  the 
sick  and  the  surplus  baggage  to  be  sent  to  the 
Waxliaws.  The  orders  assume  that  there  will  be 
no  real  battle,  but  at  most  a  British  cavalry 
reconnoissance  to  disperse;  and  imperatively 
charge  the  van  of  little  over  300  men  to  rout  it. 
At  the  head  therefore  was  placed  Armand's  cav- 
alry—not a  body  to  be  trusted  for  the  brunt  of  a 
night  attack ;  flanked  by  the  light  infantry  in  Ind- 
ian file— Porterfield's  Continentals  on  the  right 
and  Armstrong's  North  Carolina  mjlitia  on  the 
left. 

Gates  had  much  overestimated  his  forces,  and 
Williams  met  him  on  coming  out  with  a  correct 
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field  return,  3000  or  4000  men/  Gates  was  dis- 
appointed, but  had  the  orders  published  to  the 
army,  saying,  "There  are  enough  for  our  pur- 
pose." He  may  have  been  ashamed  to  recede, 
but  the  words  show  again  that  he  expected  no 
battle.  His  positive  and  dictatorial  manner,  and 
the  well-proved  uselessness  of  arguing  with  him, 
had  prevented  open  dissent  in  the  council;  but 
tongues  were  not  restrained  outside.  Risking 
a  night  battle  with  so  small  a  force,  two-thirds 
raw  militia  who  could  not  form  column  or  execute 
other  movements  then,  and  had  never  manoeu\Ted 
together  even  in  the  daytime,  was  reckless.  Kalb 
had  urged  intrenching  at  the  almost  impregnable 
natural  stronghold  of  Clermont  and  awaiting  re- 
inforcements:  it  was  not  well  to  stake  the  whole 
campaign  on  the  firmness  of  this  awkward  squad, 


1  There  is  a  curiously  insoluble  doubt  how  many  troops  were 
present,  or  how  many  Gates  estimated.  Gordon,  Gates'  intimate  and 
admirer,  writing  in  1788,  says  Williams  returned  4033  and  "a  few 
volunteer  cavalry"  (besides  those  sent  to  Sumter),  and  that  Gates  was 
"disappointed,"  but  not  how  many  he  had  supposed.  Williams 
himself,  writing  at  an  unknown  time,  but  presumably  with  liis  papers 
at  hand,  says  3052 ;  and  that  Gates  had  estimated  over  7000,  which  is  of 
course  a  matter  of  memory.  As  Gates  knew  about  wliat  regulars  he 
liad  taken  over  from  Kalb,  and  the  small  troops  of  Porterfield  and 
Armand,  he  must  in  this  case  apparently  have  made  no  allowance  for 
sickness,  and  figured  the  militia  at  over  5500  instead  of  under  2000, 
which  seems  wholly  incredible.  Still,  even  Gordon's  admission  of 
his  disappointment  shows  that  he  must  have  made  some  such  over- 
estimate, of  serious  proportions.  Sickness  and  desertion  had  reduced  tlie 
line  from  1400  to  perliaps  1200  (about  1000  rank  and  file  and  70  cavalry, 
to  which  commissioned  officers  and  subalterns  must  be  added ) ;  100  went 
to  Sumter;  Armand  had  120  horse  and  foot;  Stevens  about  700;  which 
would  leave  in  round  numbers  2100  North  Carolina  militia  on  Gates' 
assertion,  1 100  on  Williams'.  The  latter  is  not  only  the  more  probable, 
but  Grates  would  naturally  swell  the  number  to  lessen  his  own  rashness 
in  risking  a  battle ;  yet  the  minutely  positive  contradiction  is  strange. 
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always  liable  to  be  forced  to  a  fight.  Armand 

1780 

Aug.  15  thought  his  troops  both  misplaced  and  insulted.^ 
The  auguries  for  success  were  not  good;  and 
a  grotescjue  piece  of  niisjudgnient  added  to  the 
heavy  handicaps  of  the  army.  Stevens  instead  of 
the  eagerly  expected  rmn,  considered  a  necessity 
for  an  army's  health  in  a  region  of  exhausting 
heat  and  bad  water,  brought  little  but  molasses; 
•^eri-  as  a  special  indulgence  for  the  march,  a  gill 

Tictims  ^^'i^s  given  to  eacli  man.  United  witli  half-cooked 
^  corn  meal  and  already  bad  bowel  troubles,  it  re- 
sulted in  whole  ranks  constantly  falling  out 
from  diarrhoea.  The  regulars  fought  like  heroes 
despite  it;  but  the  militia  had  not  the  trained 
nerve  to  be  unaffected  by  physical  states. 

Cornwallis  thought  himself  heavily  over- 
matched: he  had  about  2500  men  including  some 
hundreds  of  militia,  and  supposed  Gates  to  have 
over  6000  besides  Sumter's.  Camden  was  not  ten- 
able if  attacked,  and  his  supplies  were  cut  off.  But 
retreat  meant  a])andoning  his  stores  and  800  sick 
in  Camden,  losing  the  whole  State  probably  be- 
yond regaining,  and  still  more  probably  being 
himself  superseded;  and  even  defeat  could  bring 

'He  allof?p<l,  and  General  McCra<ly  acceptw  as  valid,  that  it  was  a 
violation  of  all  military  uwM?e  to  put  cavalry  at  tlie  head  of  a  marchinp 
oolunin  in  the  ni^lit.  liable  to  attack;  and  an  thn  marcliinf,'  order  hatl 
a/lilo<l  tiu!  very  offnnsivo  injunction  to  jKisitivcly  stand  tlic  attack  of 
tlip  encniy.  liowever  nnmcrons,  lio  attributed  l)otli  to  spiteful  revenue 
for  a  juiHt  wrangle.  Rut  Oomwallis  jrat  Tarlcton's  cavalr>'  in  his 
own  van;  and  coniniittinK  tf)  a  HulK)rdinat(!  tiic  vanguard,  witli  the 
nafety  of  the  army  and  the  KonenU,  HceniK  an  odd  nuithod  of  wrcakinK 
spite  on  him.  It  i«  potwible  to  libel  even  Gaten.  His  temper  can  only 
be  clparf<l  at  the  expenw  of  Iuh  judRment,  however:  his  fully  ju8tifled 
dixfmxf  of  tlie  corjw*  nlionld  have  jin  vcnted  Ids  tmnting  it. 
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nothing  worse.  From  prisoners  he  learned  of 
Gates'  intended  night  march  toward  Camden;  and 
supposed  of  course  an  assault  was  meant.  Leaving 
it  to  the  guard  of  a  few  regulars,  some  militia,  and 
the  convalescents,  he  set  forward  with  2239  men 
at  the  same  hour  as  the  Americans;  the  column 
headed  by  Tarleton's  Legion  with  Webster's  light 
infantry  in  the  rear. 

In  the  clear  starlit  sultry  night,  marching 
through  deep  sand  which  silenced  all  footfalls,  the 
vanguards  met  midway  about  2  a.  m.,  half  a  mile 
north  of  the  Saunders'  Creek  ford,  in  a  glade  of 
the  pine  forest  some  three  quarters  of  a  mile  wide, 
flanked  by  almost  impassable  swamps.  Both  fired 
and  both  fell  back  in  confusion.  The  British  front 
was  promptly  made  good  by  Webster.  Armand's 
troop,  scurrying  back,  disordered  the  First  Mary- 
land brigade  just  behind  them,  Armstrong's  men 
retreated,  and  the  nerves  of  all  the  militia  were 
upset;  but  Portertield 's  band  sustained  the  fight 
bravely,  though  the  gallant  commander— the  first 
man  over  the  barricade  when  Arnold  stormed  the 
heights  at  Quebec— was  disabled,  ultimately  dying 
from  the  wound.  After  ten  or  fifteen  minutes'  fir- 
ing, both  sides  drew  off  till  daybreak. 

Each  had  taken  some  prisoners;  Williams 
learned  from  one  that  Cornwallis  and  3000  regu- 
lars were  a  third  of  a  mile  behind,  and  so  informed 
Gates.  He  at  once  called  a  real  council  of  war  to 
make  up  his  mind  for  him;  and  asked  helplessly, 
''You  know  our  situation:  what  is  best  to  be 
done?"    After  a  moment's  silence,  Stevens  said 
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briis(iiiely,  "Is  it  not  too  late  now  to  do  anything 
but  tight  f"  Opposing  such  counsel  was  to  be 
thought  showing  the  white  feather;  no  one  said 
it  nay,  and  Gates  so  ordered.  Cornwallis  on  his 
side  was  relieved:  this  narrow  spot  between  mo- 
rasses minimized  the  disparity  of  numbers  and 
made  the  event  turn  chiefly  on  their  tenacity,  in 
which  his  chances  were  much  the  best;  and  he  had 
one  item  of  crushing  superiority  in  itself— a 
strong  troo]i  of  regular  cavalry.  He  resolved 
that  Gates  should  not  retreat  without  fighting. 

Gates  in  fact  was  in  a  trap,  brought  on  pre- 
cisely by  his  irresolute  drifting  without  a  plan. 
If  he  did  not  feel  strong  enough  to  force  a  battle 
on  Cornwallis,  he  should  not  have  risked  letting 
Cornwallis  force  one  on  him;  he  should  have  fol- 
lowed Kalb's  counsel  and  intrenched  at  Clermont, 
not  ventured  close  to  the  lion's  den  on  the  chance 
of  the  lion  not  coming  out  to  fight.  But  once  here, 
believing  the  enemy  at  least  equal  in  numbers  and 
knowing  them  much  su])erior  in  quality,  the  best 
ho  could  hope  from  a  battle  was  to  cover  a  retreat, 
and  tlic  duuice  was  greatly  against  even  that;  he 
sliould  tlierefore,  as  Kalb  and  others  rightly 
thought,'  have  risked  the  retreat  at  the  outset, 
dangerous  as  it  was. 


'  This  waH  reported  later,  and  evidently  incensed  Gates.  Gordon 
says  any  offlpor  who  IioMh  his  tonpne  in  a  (council  is  a  coward  or  a 
traitor,  and  on^ht  to  bo  as))nnifd  and  keep  qni(ft  afterward;  bat  this  is 
the  simplicity  of  a  olerffyman  anarqaainted  with  practical  life.  A  self- 
oonfldcnt  overbearinff  superior  who  makes  his  snbordinates  shut  their 
montlis  in  despjiir  (often  ronsulfiriK  their  future  interests  thereby)  is  as 
common  as  tlie  dirt  in  the  roa<ls;  and  tlie  haliit  of  passive  acquiescence 
n-mains  on  the  rar<'  o<:caHionH  where  indeiK^ndence  is  wished  and  safe. 
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The  formation  of  his  lines,  practically  forced 

"  1780 

on  him  by  his  materials,  proves  this  plainly.  For 
a  fighting  chance,  he  needed  a  strong  line  of  pure 
regulars  in  rear  of  the  militia,  to  check  pursuit  and 
enable  them  to  re-form  -when  they  broke.  To  mix  Q^^^g. 
the  two  was  to  breach  the  line  at  the  first  onslaught,  tactical 
and  ruin  the  strong  part  without  strengthening 
the  weak.  Armand  said  after  the  battle,  "If 
the  general  had  intended  to  sacrifice  the  army, 
what  could  he  have  done  to  answer  the  purpose 
more  effectually?"  But  Gates  had  not  regulars 
enough  for  the  former;  and  according  to  Greene, 
and  all  other  military  authorities  of  the  time,  he 
disposed  his  actual  forces  as  well  as  possible— 
the  one  fault  was  in  fighting  at  all.^  His  first  line 
was  made  up  by  placing  the  right  wing  under 
Kalb,  composed  of  Gist's  Second  Maryland  bri- 
gade and  the  Delaware  regiment,  some  500  men, 
from  the  right-hand  swamp  to  the  road  not  far 
off,  Porterfield  in  advance ; "  the  centre,  with  a 

'  There  was  great  sympathy  for  him  among  military  men  then,  and 
recent  writers  think  him  unfairly  blamed,  because  no  general  can  keep 
his  trooi^s  from  breaking.  But  what  con.stitates  a  general,  if  not  at 
least  a  rudimentary  knowledge  whether  his  troops  are  likch/  to  stand  a 
charge  ?  If  it  only  needs  a  study  of  theoretical  tactics  and  some 
service  in  a  regular  army,  great  generals  are  cheap  and  plentiful. 
Washington  and  Morgan  knew  better ;  and  Morgan  won  Cbwpens  by 
knowing  it.  Gates  should  never  have  exposed  this  undriUed  half -sick 
militia,  up  all  night,  with  bodies  and  nerves  unstrung,  to  .such  a  trial. 
It  is  true  tliat  their  generals  were  as  much  surprised  and  indignant  as 
he;  but  that  was  because  they  had  not  had  exjjerience.  He  had  had 
just  enough  to  mislead  him. 

^  So  says  C!olonel  Williams,  who  was  in  the  battle  front;  but  we  do 
not  know  when  he  wrote.  Gates  writing  to  Congress  the  20th,  CJolonel 
Senff  (who  went  with  Woolford  to  Sumter)  in  his  journal  apparently 
from  Gates'  information,  Gtordon  undoubtedly  from  Gates,  place  him 
with  Armstrong  on  the  left.  Most  likely  Gates  ordered  that  disposition 
and  it  was  not  followed,  and  he  forced  the  war  not  knowing  it. 
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miu'll  longer  front,  was  Caswell's  North  Carolina 
militia;  the  left  was  Stevens'  Virginia  militia 
oblitjuely  toward  the  swamp,  extended  to  it  by 
Armstrong  a  little  in  the  rear;  Armand's  cavalry, 
GO  to  70,  in  rear  of  this.  Small  wood's  First  Mary- 
land of  about  400  was  placed  200  yards  in  rear 
of  the  Second  on  rising  ground,  somewhat  to  the 
left,  as  a  reserve.  Cornwallis'  right  was  Webster, 
his  left  Rawdon,  the  Seventy-first  a  reserve  across 
the  road  in  rear,  Tarleton's  dragoons  still  in  rear. 

Gates  naturally  remained  in  the  rear  to  direct 
the  movements;  but  as  at  Saratoga,  he  seems  to 
have  had  no  plan  of  battle  and  given  almost  no. 
orders.  As  an  opening,  he  accepted  Williams' 
suggestion  that  Stevens'  brigade  should  attack 
the  British  while  deploying,  and  ordered  the  First 
Maryland  to  move  left  and  u}-)  into  its  place  when 
it  did  so.  The  artillery  also,  on  the  flanks  of 
the  centre,  began  play  witli  good  effect.  Stevens 
advanced,  but  found  Webster's  force  in  line; 
Williams,  however,  obtained  forty  or  fifty  men 
from  him  and  crept  close  to  the  enemy  among  the 
trees,  firing  to  draw  the  British  fire  on  Stevens' 
main  body  far  enough  off  to  inui-e  them  to  it 
before  closing  up.  Cornwallis  took  it  for  an  at- 
tempt to  change  position,  a  very  vulnerable  time 
to  attack ;  and  ordered  Webster  to  charge,  quickly 
extending  the  order  to  "Rawdon.  Stevens  tried  to 
have  his  men  meet  the  charge  with  bayonets,  but 
they  had  only  received  those  the  day  before,  and 
were  wholly  unused  to  them;  at  the  rapid  solid 
British  advance,  volleying  and  cheering,  they 
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threw  down  their  loaded  muskets  and  ran  for  their 
lives  without  firing  a  shot.  Armstrong's  men  next, 
and  then  the  entire  centre,  followed  their  example ; 
only  the  part  of  General  Gregory's  brigade  next 
to  the  regulars— the  regiment  under  Colonel 
Dixon,  a  Continental  officer  who  had  served  under 
Washington— firing  two  or  three  rounds,  and  some 
fighting  to  their  last  cartridge. 

A  detachment  of  Tarleton's  horse  charged 
around  the  left  flank  of  the  First  Maryland  into 
the  rout  and  kept  it  flying ;  ^  the  officers  generally 
tried  to  rally  it,  but  being  without  cavalry,  were 
powerless,— White's  and  Washington's  cavalry 
might  well  have  held  the  enemy's  in  check  and 
enabled  the  rout  to  be  stopped,— and  soon  obliged 
to  fly  for  their  own  safety  from  the  pursuing 
dragoons.  Rutherford  was  shot  through  the 
thigh  and  captured.  Gates  and  his  aides,  with 
Caswell  and  others,  striving  in  vain  to  re-form 
this  absconding  two-thirds  of  the  army,— the  one 
hope  of  saving  the  rest,— were  forced  to  hurry 
farther  and  still  farther  away,  to  make  fresh  and 
equally  fruitless  efforts.  Armand  had  been  driven 
across  toward  the  road,  and  now  turned  his  troop 
and  galloped  away  also. 

The  fugitives  in  the  line  of  the  First  Maryland 
had  plunged  madly  through  it  and  broken  its 
ranks;  but  it  coolly  re-formed  and  checked  the 

1  Tarleton  expressly  says  this  wa-s  uot  done ;  that  the  rout  was  left 
alone  and  the  whole  force  of  the  attack  ttimed  on  the  troops  which 
stood.  But  either  he  refers  to  the  main  British  bodies,  or  his  memory 
went  astray;  the  evidence  is  decisive  tliat  -part  of  the  cavalry  charged 
as  here  told. 
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triiinipliant  British  infantry  advance  with  a  telling- 
tire.  The  British,  however,  pushed  between  it  and 
the  swaini),  as  had  the  cavalry,  and  into  the  200- 
yards  space  between  it  and  Kalb;  and  Webster 
thus  doubly  outlianked  it  and  forced  it  back, 
while  Rawdon's  right  wheeled  on  Kalb's  left  flank. 
Gates'  withdrawal  had  devolved  the  field  com- 
mand on  Kalb ;  but  in  the  dense  pall  of  smoke  and 
morning  fog  that  overhung  the  field,  he  was  ig- 
norant of  all  movements  outside  his  own  corps, 
even  of  the  militia's  flight,  lie  had  driven  back 
the  British  by  a  baj'onet  charge  and  taken  some  50 
l)risoners;  but  his  small  command,  outnumbered 
and  outflanked,  was  overborne  despite  three  sev- 
eral rallies.  His  horse  shot  under  him,  his  head 
laid  open  by  a  sabre,  he  still  fought  on  foot  at  the 
head  of  his  decimated  band;  and  its  companion  on 
tlu'  left  once  more  made  head  under  its  regimental 
officers— its  general,  Smallwood,  had  been  cut  off 
from  his  ))rigade  by  the  British  horse. 

Finally  C'ornwallis  threw  Tarlcton  and  his  sec- 
ond Major  Hanger  with  the  bulk  of  the  cavalry  at 
once  upon  their  flank  and  rear,  while  the  infantry 
charged  bayonet  in  front;  Kail)  headed  a  heroic 
counter-charge,  but  his  towering  form  and  his 
epaulets  drew  a  concentrated  fire  upon  him,  and 
lie  fell  mortally  stricken  with  eleven  wounds;^  and 
in  a  few  minutes  all  was  over,  after  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  of  struggle.  The  Americans  broke  up 
in  a  fleeing  mob.   Not  so  much  as  a  company  kept 


» He  vrtiH  HHvwl  from  hfiynnctinff  by  liiH  aitle  Dn  BaysBon,  who  took 
the  thruMts  ineHnt  for  liim:  but  died  tlirec  days  later. 
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its  formation,  except  a  hundred  or  so  under  Gist, 
who  held  together  and  waded  the  swamp  on  the 
right. 

Armand's  troop  mainly  scattered  and  fell  to 
plundering  the  baggage;  but  fourteen  remained 
with  him,  and  he  rallied  enough  militia  at  Graney 
Quarter  Creek  to  make  Tarleton  halt  and  gather 
a  body  of  infantry  to  disperse  them.  Thence  to 
Hanging  Rock,  twenty-two  miles  from  the  battle- 
field, the  dragoons  pursued  the  fugitives,  cutting 
them  down  or  capturing  them,  while  the  woods 
and  swamps  were  thronged  with  those  trying  to 
escape.  All  along  the  road  were  strewn  the  entire 
arms,  artillery,  ammunition,  and  equipments  of 
the  army :  eight  cannon,  2000  stand  of  arms,  80,000 
cartridges,  22  wagon-loads  of  ammunition,  and 
130  baggage-wagons. 

No  such  other  utter  break-up  of  an  American 
army  took  place  in  any  pitched  battle  during  the 
war.  The  actual  loss  of  the  day  is  much  exagger- 
ated by  historians,  in  reliance  on  the  magnified 
British  boasts— it  was  not  over  a  quarter  to  a  third 
of  those  engaged,  say  1100 ;  ^  but  that  was  chiefly 

1  The  British  estimates  axe  easily  proven  monstrons  self -glorifying 
guesses.  Comwallis,  writing  to  Germain  on  the  21st,  places  the  total 
at  1800  to  1900,  including  about  1000  prisoners.  Tarleton,  writing 
in  1787,  says  70  officers  and  about  2000  kUled,  wounded,  and  captured. 
Now,  the  American  roll  of  Continental  losses  shows  742  in  all  at  Cam- 
den and  Fishing  Creek.  If  we  assume  ail  the  Continentals  to  liave 
been  lost  at  tlie  latter,  as  reported,  it  leaves  632  for  Camden;  63  North- 
Carolinians  were  killed  and  wounded,  about  300  taken ;  tliree  Virginians 
were  taken  wounded,  nearly  all  the  rest  escaped — say  at  an  extreme, 
50  lost  in  all.  This  makes  1045.  Even  if  the  Fishing  Creek  losses 
were  but  half  the  detachment,  the  outside  is  1100  for  Camden.  The 
prisoners  were  probably  700. 
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fil-st-ratc  Continentals,  towards  700,— the  Dela- 
ware re«;iment  was  nearly  extingnished,— and  the 
rest  of  the  army  at  once  dissolved.  The  terms  of 
Stevens'  men  were  runninf>"  ont,  and  those  who 
did  not  desert  were  soon  disbanded.  The  North- 
Carolinians  dispersed  to  every  quarter  of  the 
State,  and  were  largely  robbed  and  many  mur- 
dered by  the  Tories  they  ehanced  u])on. 

Gates  had  hoped  to  rally  them  at  Clermont; 
but  the  farther  they  went  the  more  utterly  they 
vanished,  and  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  hasten 
on  to  Charlotte,  the  seat  of  Mecklenburg  County 
and  the  nearest  North  Carolina  patriotic  centre. 
Tliere,  however,  he  found  only  an  open  village  of 
forty  houses  without  arms  or  supplies;  while  at 
Hillsborough  there  were  some  small  forces  and 
artillery;  the  escaped  militia  would  naturally 
gather  there  for  protection,  and  he  could  arrange 
with  the  State  autliorities  for  a  fresh  defense.  He 
left  Caswell  (who  arrived  with  him)  at  Charlotte 
to  assemble  the  Mecklenburg  militia,  and  sped  to 
Hillsborough;  Caswell  followed  the  next  day.^ 


'(iatos'  winded  flifjlit,  70  niilns  to  Charlotte  in  one  day,  and  180 
to  nill»*lx)roupli  in  tliree,  provoked  a  roar  of  ridicule  then,  and  has 
pilloriwl  him  in  liiHtory  ever  Hince.  We  have  ffivcn  its  just  defense: 
he  ctinld  not  have  Kot  bark  to  liis  troops  on  the  field  tlirougli  the  British 
r«valr>-;  lie  could  do  them  infinitely  nu)re  Rood  by  brinRing  back  the 
militia  to  tlieir  help  than  l)y  sharing  their  battle;  and  when  it  was  lost, 
the  only  atonement  he  could  make  for  tlestroyinp;  one  army  was  to  save 
hiraiM-lf  an<l  create  another.  Yet  tliere  are  decencies  and  dignities 
obligatopk-  on  a  leader  even  in  flight  which  ho  was  felt  to  overstep. 
Hin  heiuUong  Kiiee<l  discre<lite>d  his  having  stopped  very  long  trying  to 
rally  the  niut,  which  even  Armand  with  his  handful  did;  he  ajjpointed 
no  rendezvous,  gave  no  directions,  sent  no  message  to  Sumter,  and 
•imply  flfd  like  the  meanest  ramT)-follower ;  ajiparently  he  was  only  a 
friglitencil  old  man  with  no  present  ideas  Ixjyond  escape.    Ho  was  very 
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But  the  British  victory  was  not  complete  while 
Sumter's  corps  of  700  with  artillery  were  at  large, 
a  strong  nucleus  for  Gates'  fragments  to  rally 
around,  besides  sorely  needed  supplies  and  250 
prisoners  to  retake.  The  next  morning  Cornwallis 
sent  Tarleton  on  their  track  with  350  dragoons 
and  infantry,  and  notified  Ferguson  and  TurnbuU 
to  pursue  likewise.  Receiving  news  of  the  battle, 
Sumter  had  moved  on  to  Fishing  Creek  thirty- 
eight  miles  from  Camden  (but  not  over  twenty- 
five  beyond  Cornwallis),  placed  a  guard  at  the 
Wateree  bridge  and  two  sentinels  in  front,  and  in 
supposed  safety  let  most  of  the  others  stack  arms 
and  seek  shade,  go  to  sleep  like  himself,  or  go  in 
swimming.  Tarleton  easily  discovered  his  line  of 
march,  crossed  in  his  rear,  and  came  within  strik- 
ing distance  at  noon  of  the  18th.    The  foot  were 

instantly  piersuaded  also  of  Charlotte's  indefensibility.  Davie  and  the 
other  partisans  kept  Cornwallis  almost  besieged  tliere  when  he  came ; 
and  Gates'  friends'  excuse  that  it  was  "in  the  midst  of  a  disaffected 
country"  is  so  absurd  as  to  suggest  an  intense  desire  to  hurry  farther 
on — it  was  the  capital  of  the  fiercest  Whig  district  of  the  Carolinas, 
Mecklenburg  County.  On  the  road  thither  he  had  met  Davie  coming 
thence,  and  told  him  breathlessly  to  go  back  or  Tarleton  would  be  on 
him.  Davie,  wlio  had  heard  the  news  from  an  earlier  fugitive,  said  his 
men  were  used  to  Tarleton  and  not  afraid  of  him ;  Gates  galloped  on- 
Davie  sent  a  messenger  to  tell  Gates  he  would  go  and  bury  his  dead  if 
he  wished  it:  Gates  replied,  "I  say  retreat!  let  the  dead  bury  their 
dead,"  and  kept  on.  Davie  sent  the  warning  to  Sumter.  The  wrathful 
contempt  visited  on  Gates  was  for  these  things,  combined  with  stories 
of  his  arrogant  boasting  in  advance:  "Cornwallis  would  not  dare  look 
him  in  the  face;"  and  that  to  an  officer  who  wondered  before  the  last 
march  where  he  sliould  dine  the  next  day,  he  replied,  "Dine,  sir?  Why, 
where  but  in  Camden?  I  wouldn't  give  a  pinch  of  snuff  to  be  insured 
eating  my  beefsteak  there  to-morrow,  and  seeing  Lord  Cornwallis  at 
my  table."  These  may  seem  inconsistent  with  his  timid  hesitancy  to 
move  against  Cornwallis;  but  no  two  things  are  more  in  keeping  tlian 
brag  before  action  and  timidity  in  it. 
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iniieh  exhausted  by  their  tramp  in  the  intense  heat ; 
but  Tarleton  took  60  of  the  strongest  and  100 
dragoons  and  marched  swiftly  forward.  The  sen- 
tinels tired  on  them,  but  the  rest  of  the  Americans 
paid  no  attention  to  the  shots.*  Tarleton 's  men 
charged  shouting,  cut  them  oft'  from  the  artillery 
and  the  stacked  arms,  and  though  several  knots  of 
militia  behind  the  wagons  made  a  sharp  resistance, 
the  entire  corps  soon  took  to  tlight;  perhaps  half  of 
them  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  British,^  with 
nearly  all  the  arms  and  annnunition  of  the  whole, 
and  their  captured  wagons  and  prisoners.  Sumter 
narrowly  escaped  to  Davie,  riding  bareback  with- 
out hat  or  coat. 

The  way  seemed  clear  for  Cornwallis'  north- 
ward march  through  North  Carolina  to  Virginia, 
as  soon  as  he  could  call  up  additional  forces  from 
Charleston:  the  entire  South  must  lie  helpless  at 
his  feet.  He  was  soon  to  discover  that  he  was 
fighting  a  hydra.  The  swarming  guerrilla  bands, 
rising  all  about  him  and  largely  created  by  his  own 
or  his  superiors'  civil  policy,  struck  at  him  on 
every  side  and  tied  his  hands!  Sumter  was  still 
in  the  field,  shortly  with  as  large  a  band  as  before; 
Marion  and  Davie,  Shelby  and  Clarke,  were  no 


'  Cornwallis  sajt*  150  "killed."  Tarleton  150  killed  and  wounded;  if 
thin  Ls  true,  it  cannot  have  oocmrcd  in  tluB  short  skirmiKli  witli  a  nearly 
diKarmed  oorpn,  and  mn«t  have  boon  moHtly  in  a  lonn  and  merciless 
pursuit.  Other  winrcos  report  110  Cf)ntinontalN  mmlo  prisoners,  henides 
the  ra^oaltio*  (tho  100  sent  probably  means  rank  and  file,  add  10  officers 
are  to  imMo<1)— every  one  present;  and  200  militia  besides  officers,  or 
little  over  ono-thinl.  As  the  militia  could  run  as  fast  as  tlie  Continen- 
tals, and  usually  ran  sooner,  this  if  true  must  have  be^n  because 
Somter's  men  were  mountwl.    But  the  figures  are  suspicious. 
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whit  less  active ;  Camden  and  Fishing  Creek  were 
only  set-backs  in  a  game  the  patriots  must  and 
would  play  to  the  end,  soon  to  score  a  terrific 
stroke;  a  new  North  Carolina  force  was  soon 
raised;  and  the  Continental  relics  gathering  at 
Hillsborough,  placed  in  very  different  hands  from 
Gates',  were  to  show  how  little  the  petty  British 
armies  could  afford  the  drain  of  even  a  well-con- 
tested success,  besides  inflicting  one  tremendous 
defeat. 

During  these  eight  months  in  which  we  have 
referred  to  the  main  body  of  the  Union  only  as 
the  reservoir  of  friendly  or  hostile  armies  for  the 
South,— now  the  arena  in  which  the  fate  of  the 
Union  was  to  be  settled,— what  were  its  condition 
and  events?  Little  but  dull  weariness  and  in- 
creasing paralysis  of  effort,  gleams  of  hope  soon 
overcast,  financial  disorganization  and  desperate 
expedients,  growing  unwillingness  to  make  sac- 
rifices, desertion  and  mutiny  among  the  troops, 
longing  for  peace  and  for  escape  from  total  ruin 
among  the  quiet  business  classes,  humiliating  rav- 
age or  tightening  blockade. 

The  army  had  almost  disappeared.  •  At  the 
opening  of  the  year  there  were  nominally  about 
15,000  men  on  the  rolls  enlisted  for  the  war,  with 
some  12,000  whose  terms  expired  at  different 
times  during  the  year;  as  a  fact  there  seem  to 
have  been  less  than  10,000  actually  available  for 
duty,  including  those  sent  to  reinforce  Charles- 
ton. The  severe  cold  froze  over  New  York  Har- 
bor enough  to  bear  artillery,  and  laid  open 
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Kiiyphaiisen's  force  to  a  virtual  land  attack  had 
Washinsxton  possessed  a  decent  army;  yet  he 
could  not  undertake  it.  The  second  relief  force 
sent  South  reduced  those  in  the  central  field— con- 
stantly dropping  off— to  about  5000,  and  on  June 
;J  Washuigton  could  count  but  3760  fit  for  duty 
north  of  the  Chesapeake.  At  the  same  time  the 
number  of  Tories  fi<;liting  in  the  British  ranks 
bad  increased  to  nearly  9000;  and  at  the  end  of 
the  year  (Jerinain  estimated  that  there  were 
actually  more  Americans  enrolled  to  fight  against 
America  than  for  it.  Congress,  it  is  true,  had 
fixed  upon  a  total  of  35,211  men  for  1780,  the 
difference  between  this  and  its  old  ()(),00()  being 
measured  by  its  ho])es  of  French  aid ;  these  were 
apportioned  in  quotas  among  the  States,  which 
were  asked  to  have  them  ready  by  April  1.  But 
even  the  necessary  acts  were  not  passed  by  the 
legislatures  till  midsummer,  and  in  July  Wash- 
ington still  had  less  than  5000  men. 

But  trivial  as  was  the  force  in  numbers,  it  was 
much  worse  in  condition  and  feeling:  the  sol- 
dicis,  un])aid,  hungi-y,  ragged,  were  growing 
frantic  with  mean  misery  and  privation  for  them- 
selves and  tlicir  families.  It  was  not  the  gov- 
ernment's fault,  however,  except  in  sharing  its 
people's  ignorance  of  sound  finance;  and  j)rob- 
ably  it  would  not  have  been  allowed  to  operate 
sound  undelusive  methods  if  it  had  wished,  until 
the  futility  of  the  others  had  been  demonstrated. 

We  have  shown  iiow  the  !i;200,000,000  limit  of 
the  old  pjipci'  money  had  been  I'eached  as  early  as 
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November  1779.    Some  otlier  means  to  keep  the 
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army  going  must  be  found,  and  t^vo  were  devised ; 
first  for  provisions,  a  levy  of  specific  supplies  on 
the  States;  second  for  pay  and  general  funds,  a  Beating 
new  kind  of  paper  money.   But  neither  one  could  meTns^of 
go  into  operation  till  accepted  by  the  State  legis-  s^ippiy 
latures,  part  of  them  not  even  in  session;  and  to 
provide  for  the  intervening  months  of  absolute 
emptiness,  in  very  desperation,  the  plan  already 
mentioned  of  drawing  on  Jay's  and  Lauren's 
hoped-for  loans  was  adopted. 

As  to  the  paper  currency,  experience  supplied 
a  method  of  evading  the  limitation— to  repudiate  "New- 
the  old  bills  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  start  anew 
with  a  clean  slate  and  better  security.  It  was 
a  favorite  colonial  scheme,  when  a  paper  issue 
had  sunk  beyond  hope  of  redemption,  to  put 
forth  one  of  "new  tenor"  and  scale  or  abandon  the 
old.  This  was  done  on  March  18 :  the  bills  received 
from  the  States  on  the  requisitions  for  $15,000,000 
a  month,  instead  of  being  paid  out  again,  were 
replaced  by  one-twentieth  the  amount  of  new  ones, 
to  run  six  years  and  draw  five  per  cent,  interest; 
struck  for  and  payable  by  the  States,  in  proportion 
to  their  quotas,  and  made  good  by  State  sinking 
funds,  but  indorsed  by  the  United  States;  three- 
fifths  given  to  the  States  and  the  rest  held  by  Con- 
gress. The  old  paper  would  be  received  at  forty 
to  one  in  pay  for  commissaries'  certificates  (for 
army  supplies),— which  on  May  26  were  made  inflation 
legal  tender  at  par  for  Continental  taxes,  adding 
another  to  the  medley  of  currencies  and  making 
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that  inueh  more  iiiHation;  but  the  States  were 
advised  to  repeal  all  forcing  laws. 

The  new-tenor  bills  were  an  improvement  on 
the  old,  as  a  bankrnpt's  discharge  from  most  of 
a  hopeless  load  of  debt  gives  his  new  notes  better 
security;  but  the  same  causes  began  at  once  to 
de])reciate  the  new.  -The  New  England  States  ex- 
cept Connecticut  replaced  all  the  old  bills  with 
new-tenor;  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Maryland, 
and  Virginia  replaced  part, -$88,000,000  of  old 
in  all  being  replaced  with  $4,400,000  of  new: 
probably  $100,000,000  remained  out.  In  a  few 
months  the  new-tenor  bills  were  passing  at  one- 
fourth  their  face;  and  the  old  ones  were  pretty 
much  waste  paper,  except  for  speculators  to  in- 
vest a  little  money  upon  the  chance  of  a  possible 
rcdenqition  at  a  low  scale  for  the  sake  of  public 
credit.  Still,  as  we  have  said,  even  worthless 
money  was  a  convenience  as  a  counter  when  there 
was  nothing  else.^ 

The  system  of  calling  for  direct  supplies  of 
meat,  corn,  spirits,  and  so  on,  was  better  calculated 
to  feed  the  soldiers;  but  Congress  had  been  forced 
to  provide  that  any  State  which  furnished  its 


'  As  a  fact,  not  beinf?  fornmlly  ropudiated,  it  circulated  a  your  and 
a  half  \nnKCT  an  token  money  for  what  it  would  brinf?,— for  Konio  reaBon 
liavinK  wv«-nil  montlw'  longer  life  in  tlio  South  tlian  the  Nortli.  In 
.Tnly  1780  it  waa  ofTlrially  estimated  at  r>4>^  to  one,  which  meant  at 
lea«t  200  in  fiwt;  by  December  it  was  j)opularly  calculated  at  1000  to 
one,  fir  t^-n  dollarn  to  a  cent  in  lat<;r  cxiinape.  But  tluH  waH  fanciful: 
it  hiwl  no  (fenniiic  value.  When  a  suit  of  clothes  and  a  hat  cost  |20()0 
(in  exclian>re  of  Simiiish  dollars),  flour  $1575  a  barrcil,  corn  ^il50  a 
bn«hel,  tea  $90  a  pound,  butter  $12,  su^ar  $10,  and  beef  $8,  this  was  not 
bni<in»«8  but  ((peculation. 
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quota  might  forbid  Continental  officers  from  buv- 

"  1780 

ing  supplies  within  its  limits.   This  was  of  course 

to  prevent  its  citizen  contractors  from  being  *'cor-  specific 

nered"  by  the  government's  bidding  against  them ;  suppHes 

but  it  placed  the  government  in  the  awkward  and  ^ 

J-  <=•  Congress 

costly  predicament  of  always  having  to  buy  far  ties  its 
off  and  pay  high  for  transport,  because  a  State 
where  it  was  camped  could  get  its  quota  to  them 
without  trouble.  Obviously,  too,  the  army  bore 
the  brunt  of  all  this  in  ill  supply.  New  Jersey 
not  only  enforced  it  by  severe  penalties,  but  for 
the  reasons  above,  forbade  its  o'^ti  agents  to  pro- 
vide anything  beyond  its  quota  in  any  emergency. 
The  results  were  dreadful.  Forage  gave  out,  and 
a  large  part  of  the  public  horses  died  or  became 
useless;  there  was  no  money  to  buy  more,  and  Conse- 
Greene,  then  quartermaster-general,  could  not 
transport  to  the  army  supplies  already  provided. 
Washington  was  forced  to  threaten  impressment  virtual 
outright  if  voluntary  contributions  were  not  made ; 
and  compelled  the  county  officers  to  bring  in  pro- 
visions, in  specified  quantities,  for  which  certifi- 
cates were  given. 

The  worthless  currency  had  made  it  almost 
impossible  to  provide  the  decencies  of  life.  Even  Distress 
the  officers  were  in  extreme  distress— some  had  o^^rmy 
spent  all  their  own  money  in  buying  clothes,  which 
by  agreement  their  States  should  furnish ;  and  at 
last  the  entire  body  of  officers  from  some  States 
gave  notice  that  they  would  resign  in  mass  on  a  cer- 
tain day  if  they  were  not  provided,  and  it  took  all 
Washington's  influence  to  induce  them  to  remain. 
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The  priN  ates  were  far  worse  off,  and  had  the  fur- 
ther grievauee  of  all  long-  national  wars,  that  the 
^rowin^  ])onnties  (though  in  this  case  more  than 
eoni))ensated  by  the  sinking  currency)  seemed  to 
give  the  later  comers  an  unfair  advantage  over  the 
stanch  earlier  veterans.  This  greatly  increased 
the  desertions  to  the  British,  said  to  have  aver- 
aged a  hundred  a  month;  and  many  too  honorable 
for  that  stej)  ajijiealed  to  the  courts  for  discharge. 

A  committee  of  Congress  which  visited  the 
army  in  the  spring  re]iorted  that  it  had  not  been 
paid  for  five  months;  had  no  forage,  and  often  no 
meat  for  days  at  a  time ;  that  the  medical  depart- 
ment was  very  ill  supplied,  and  no  department  had 
a  ])article  of  money  or  credit;  and  the  soldiers  could 
not  bear  the  situation  much  longer.  Congress 
voted  to  make  good  the  shrinkage  in  their  pay 
from  the  depreciation  of  the  currency;  but  that 
was  of  no  present  help,  especially  in  filling 
stomachs  with  only  a  half  to  an  eighth  ration  of 
meat,  and  finally  none  at  all  for  days.  Two  Con- 
necticut regiments  mutinied  May  25,  declaring 
tlicy  would  leave  or  take  food  by  force;  most  of 
the  other  regiments  would  not  stir  against  them, 
and  a  Pennsylvania  brigade  had  to  be  brought 
forward  to  put  down  the  revolt,  which  seems  to 
have  been  stimulated  by  a  New  York  incendiary 
circular. 

The  ])robability  is  tliat  this  came  from  Knyp- 
iiau.sen\s  head(|uarters,  and  was  meant  to  pave  the 
way  for  a  dazzling  scheme  of  his  own,  for  which 
the  time  seemed  eminently  lu'opitious.   With  less 
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than  4000  men  in  Washington's  army,  and  those 
shockingly  destitute  and  full  of  rebelliousness,  he 
could  perhaps  make  a  name  for  himself  by  a  fresh 
reconquest  of  Ne\Y  Jersey  before  Clinton  returned. 
On  June  6  he  crossed  from  Staten  Island  and  drove 
the  Americans  from  Elizabethtown  and  Con- 
necticut Farms.  But  the  little  force  were  largely 
veterans,  and  not  inclined  even  yet  to  exchange 
Congress  for  the  Hessians ;  and  Maxwell  speedily 
drove  him  back,  though  Connecticut  Farms  was 
burned.  Clinton  arrived  on  the  16th,  disapproved 
the  scheme,— he  could  easily  have  taken  Philadel- 
phia himself  the  fall  before,  but  had  evacuated  it 
once  as  useless,— and  though  to  save  appearances 
he  himself  advanced  on  the  23d  and  burned  Spring- 
field, soon  drew  back. 

It  may  well  be,  indeed,  that  America  was  not 
quite  so  helpless  as  the  miserable  story  we  have 
told  would  make  it  seem,  or  the  patriots  so  little 
superior  to  the  Tories :  in  part  they  stayed  at  home 
because  they  did  not  think  they  were  needed.  Even 
as  matters  were,  the  British  could  not  get  beyond 
this  one  point  on  the  coast.  Had  a  larger  force 
been  collected  there  and  made  a  serious  attempt 
to  master  the  interior,  perhaps  militia  enough 
would  have  collected  to  make  that  impossible, 
though  they  would  not  enlist  merely  to  maintain  a 
formidable  army.  But  such  spasmodic  risings 
were  no  substitute  for  regular  efficiency  in  the 
North,  nor  permanently  even  in  the  South. 

The  falling  olf,  however,  was  due  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  set  determination  of  the  dominant 
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class  not  to  create  an  efficient  army,  and  the  ex- 
])ected  B^rencli  aid  was  eagerly  seized  upon  as  mak- 
ing it  unnecessary.  The  terror  inspired  b}'  these 
few  thousand  enrolled  citizens  under  an  unambi- 
tious private  gentleman,  as  a  probable  or  even  pos- 
sible nucleus  for  a  new  monarchy,  seems  grotesque 
to  us,  especially  when  nuich  larger  regular  forces 
with  outside  supplies  had  been  unable  to  make 
head;  but  the  controlling  public  sentiment  hated 
and  dreaded  a  long-term  army  and  kept  it  crip- 
l)led,  though  no  one  could  suggest  any  other  means 
of  obtaining  what  they  had  gone  to  war  to  obtain. 
In  part,  too,  the  apathy  was  due  to  the  North  hav- 
ing never  known  the  horrors  of  outrage,  insult  and 
treachery,  murder  and  outlawry,  which  were  com- 
pacting the  South  into  the  resistance  of  stags  at 
bay,  though  the  Hessians  had  shown  what  a  little 
of  it  might  do. 

But  the  main  cause  lay  deeper.  Even  political 
independence  can  be  set  at  so  high  a  price  that  the 
mass  will  not  pay  it,  and  the  great  neuti'al  class 
who  held  the  balance  in  all  communities  were 
beginning  to  feel  that  they  were  paying  too  much. 
Such  was  the  opinion  of  Washington,  who  wrote 
in  August  that  the  term  of  service  of  half  the  army 
would  expire  with  the  year,  that  the  shadowy  rem- 
nant would  no  longer  have  even  hope  to  keep  them 
in  the  service  unless  an  almost  miraculous  change 
happened,  and  that  if  the  "tempei*  ajfid  resources" 
of  the  country  remained  the  same,  "the  cause  of 
America  in  America"  would  have  to  be  "upheld 
by  foreign  arms."    Such  was  the  opinion  of  the 
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French  admiral  who  shortly  arrived,  and  wrote  to 
Vergennes  that  the  Revolution  was  not  nearly  so 
far  advanced  as  Europeans  supposed,  and  the  fate 
of  America  was  very  uncertain. 

It  was  in  fact  on  foreign  arms  that  America 
was  depending,  and  these  which  enabled  its  cause 
to  be  won ;  though  its  own  citizens  of  course  created 
the  state  of  affairs  when  foreign  help  could  be 
decisive.  The  experience  of  D'Estaing's  command 
had  shown  two  things:  first,  that  with  Britain's 
great  preponderance  at  sea,  naval  assistance  alone 
was  too  precarious  to  be  enough ;  second,  that  even 
an  army  under  separate  command  risked  being 
neutralized  by  jealousies  and  differing  counsels. 
Lafayette  therefore  went  over  early  in  1779  (as 
told  in  the  naval  chapter)  to  urge  the  sending  of  a 
strong  army  corps  with  an  able  commander,  but 
under  Washington's  orders.  D'Estaing  himself 
frankly  admitted  the  necessity  when  he  returned 
to  France  in  1780.  On  Lafayette's  counsel,  12,000 
men  were  assigned  to  this  service,  and  he  brought 
the  news  to  America  in  April. 

Washington  was  in  hopes  they  would  arrive 
before  Clinton  came  back  from  Charleston,  and 
that  with  the  reinforcements  he  expected  from  the 
new  army  acts.  New  York  might  be  captured  by  a 
joint  assault;  but  Clinton  was  there  with  some 
4000  fresh  men  in  mid-June,  and  the  French  fleet 
under  Admiral  Chevalier  de  Ternay  was  not 
sighted  off  Virginia  till  early  in  July.  It  was 
directed  to  Newport,  and  on  July  10  reached  that 
place  and  the  commander  was  put  in  possession  of 
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the  town  and  fortifications.  The  fleet  comprised 
si'Ncn  ships  of  the  line  with  64  to  84  guns  each, 
ft  nil-  t'rij^ates,  and  37  transports,  some  of  them 
arnii'd.  Only  half  the  number  of  soldiers  promised, 
tiOOO,  had  been  sent,  from  lack  of  transport  facil- 
ities: but  the  rest  were  to  come  as  soon  as  feasible; 
they  were  first-rate  troops  and  finely  equipped; 
the  conunander,  Count  Rochambeau,  was  a  very 
comjietent  and  loyal  man,  and  he  had  several  sub- 
ordinates of  approved  military  eminence  (the 
Manpiis  de  Chastellux  is  the  most  familiar  name 
from  his  Tntvrls,  the  Due  de  Lauzun-Biron  was 
another) ;  Rochambeau  was  Washington's  sub- 
ordinate, and  rank  for  rank  all  American  officers 
were  to  have  precedence  of  French.  This  time 
there  was  no  question  that  American  interests  also 
were  to  have  precedence,  and  France  would  stand 
by  to  the  last;  Newj)ort  had  a  joyous  celebration, 
and  the  rest  of  the  country  glowed  with  hope. 

It  was  soon  dulled  again  to  the  old  dreary  wait- 
ing. Ternay's  fleet  was  so  much  stronger  than 
Arbuthnot's  at  New  York— four  ships  of  the  line 
and  a  few  frigates— that  the  assault  was  planned 
for  oai-ly  August,  the  French  ti'oops  to  em))ark  on 
the  5th;  but  on  July  13  Admiral  Graves  with  six 
ships  of  the  line  reinforced  Arbuthnot,  and  the 
ascendency  was  reversed.  Clinton  now  in  turn 
made  a  dash  for  Newport  with  Arbuthnot's  fleet 
and  6000  men,  to  capture  Rochambeau 's  corps; 
Washington  by  menacing  Now  York  obliged  him 
to  fall  bar-k  with  the  troo])s,  but  the  fleet  kept 
on  and  blockaded  Ternay  in  Narragansett  Bay. 
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Ternay  looked  for  the  second  division  on  the  way 
to  release  him;  but  it  was  shut  into  Brest  by  the 
British  fleet  and  never  arrived,  though  part  of  it 
came  months  later.  Instead,  to  the  utter  over- 
throw of  the  allies'  plans,  Admiral  Rodney  came 
to  New  York  in  September  with  eleven  ships  of  the 
line  and  four  frigates. 

This  enabled  Clinton  at  last  to  strike  the 
crowning  blow  at  the  heart  of  the  colonies  which 
the  ministry  desired.  He  sent  Major-General 
Alexander  Leslie  with  3000  men  to  the  Chesapeake, 
to  wait  for  Cornwallis,  who  after  Camden  would 
sweep  in  rapid  unobstructed  triumph  through  the 
Carolinas;  the  two  forces  from  different  borders 
of  Virginia  were  to  march  toward  its  heart  and 
stamp  out  resistance;  then  the  united  army  was 
to  move  north  through  Maryland  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, taking  successively  Baltimore  and  Phila- 
delphia, and  assailing  Washington  in  the  rear 
while  Clinton  attacked  him  in  front.  This  was  in 
essence  identical  with  Sherman's  march  north 
from  Savannah  in  the  Civil  War;  and  its  success 
would  of  course  have  compelled  Washington  to 
surrender  as  the  like  junction  of  armies  from 
north  and  south  compelled  Lee.  Cornwallis  had 
too  weak  a  force,  and  the  Carolinas  and  the  now 
splendidly  generaled  Continental  relics  too  strong 
a  power  of  resistance,  to  make  it  possible ;  but  the 
immediate  prospect  for  America  was  dark  and 
it  seemed  darker  still  when  just  at  this  time  one 
of  its  chief  pillars  was  detected  attempting  to  turn 
over  one  of  its  chief  gates  to  the  enemy. 
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The  detail  of  a  plot  ^Ylliell  did  not  mature,  and 
had  no  ultimate  effect  on  the  Revolution,  scarcely 
])t'longs  to  a  general  histoiy;  yet  it  is  so  entwined 
with  important  and  characteristic  conditions,  and 
personal  incidents  of  immortal  fame,  that  a  some- 
what extended  sunmiary  cannot  be  omitted  without 
maiming  the  narrative. 

From  the  time  that  Arnold  was  given  command 
at  Philadelphia,  June  1778,  he  was  preparing  em- 
barrassment, quarrels,  and  discredit  for  himself. 
No  one  could  have  come  out  of  it  without  a  crop 
of  grudges  and  heart-burnings;  probably  no  one 
but  a  rich  man  not  in  business  and  with  a  delicate 
sense  of  official  propriety,  like  Washington,  could 
have  escaped  scandal  and  impaired  reputation; 
though  a  cooler  and  more  tactful  man,  like  Robert 
Morris,  might  have' avoided  "i)ersonal  feuds.  But 
Arnold  was  a  business  man  anxious  to  restore  an 
impaired  property ;  and  like  endless  officials  in  all 
times,  was  satisfied  with  not  intending  to  steal,  and 
saw  no  need  of  walling  up  the  door  that  leads  to 
stealing.  He  was  an  unreflecting  impetuous  man 
of  action,  full  of  pride  and  self-will ;  his  o]unions 
habit  and  his  conduct  impulse,  hence  at  the  mercy 
the  one  of  his  surroundings  and  the  other  of  his 
feelings.  Femininely  generous  and  magnanimous 
at  a  personal  claim  or  appeal,  capable  even  of  put- 
ting aside  just  resentment  for  duty's  sake,  he  would 
placate  no  hostility  nor  recognize  the  public's  right 
to  be  reassured. 

The  situation  seemed  invented  by  the  devil  ex- 
pressly for  such  a  character.    To  confiscate  the 
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property  abandoned  by  the  fugitive  loyalists,  Con-  ^^^^ 

gress  ordered  all  mercantile  business  in  the  city  etseq. 
suspended  till  it  and  Pennsylvania  settled  who 

owned  the  goods.  This  order  produced  intense  an-  Arnold's 

noyance  and  much  hardship,  and  Arnold  was  show-  business 

ftmction 

ered  with  complaints  and  appeals,  and  suspected 
of  favoritism  or  corruption  at  every  step.  The 
suspicion  was  not  baseless:  he  had  made  secret 
contracts  to  buy  in  this  market  where  others  could 
not,  and  that  meant  at  every  step  a  compounding  a  bad 
between  honor  and  interest  with  which  no  man  is 

badly 

good  enough  to  be  trusted.  Yet  the  absolute  fail-  handled 
ure,  after  eighteen  months'  search  by  his  enemies, 
to  fix  on  him  one  act  even  looking  like  corruption, 
fairly  proves  that  he  was  indiscreet  only.  Then, 
too,  the  State  authorities  jealously  watched  for  en- 
croachments of  the  national,  and  Arnold  used  no 
tact  to  soothe  them  or  avoid  clash— the  ultimate 
spring  of  the  rancorous  feud  against  him. 

Arnold  also  was  intoxicated  with  his  power  to 
move  in  society  never  open  to  him  before;  and  to 
keep  a  footing  in  the  rich  Philadelphia  circles  in  ^^^^ 
an  era  of  wild  paper  inflation  and  its  regular  at-  inflnence 
tendant  extravagance,  he  lived  beyond  his  means, 
gave  costly  entertainments  and  kept  a  notably  fine 
stud  of  horses.  Now,  the  richer  class  was  still 
largely  loyalist  despite  the  hegira  with  Clinton; 
and  that  element  naturally  made  the  most  of  its 
chance  to  ^vin  over  its  ruler.  He  was  kept  sur- 
rounded by  a  Tory  group  whose  influence  the  pat- 
riots rightly  dreaded,  but  made  worse  by  holding 
sullenly  aloof,  even  if  he  did  not  neglect  them. 
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No  community  in  war  could  cudiiro  to  have  its 
etsJq.  couunander  hand  in  glove  and  junketing  with  the 
enemy.  It  is  fair  to  them  to  say  that  the  end  jnst- 
ilied  their  fears ;  to  him,  that  it  would  probably  not 
fears  of  have  douc  so  but  for  their  carrying  the  warfare 
against  him  beyond  all  decency,  and  this  not  to  be 
l  id  i)f  his  headship,  but  to  disgrace  and  ruin  him 
after  he  had  given  it  up.  The  evil  was  much 
intensified  by  his  winning  the  belle  of  the  city, 
Miss  ^Ij^i"i^'»i"ct  Shii^pen,  the  twenty-year-old  daughter 
shippen  of  a  moderate  Tory  la\vA'er  afterwards  chief  just- 
ice of  the  State;  his  charm  and  distinction  out- 
weighed his  being  fifteen  years  her  elder  and  a 
widower  with  three  sons.  She  was  pretty  certainly 
innocent  of  causing  or  even  suspecting  his  lapse; 
})ut  be\  ies  of  her  Tory  female  friends  were  invited 
to  his  i^arties  and  dinners,  including  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  victims  of  proscription  and  con- 
fiscation. The  plausible  defense  that  it  was  not 
his  business  to  persecute  women  even  if  you  were 
fighting  their  male  relatives  did  not  touch  the  root 
of  tlie  tron])le ;  and  more  than  ever  he  was  steeped 
in  loyalist  ideas. 

Considerations  which  sw;iyed  many  able  and 
honora])le  men  cannot  be  thought  unnatural  or  dis- 
graceful in  liini,  though  his  conduct  at  last  was. 
Tlie  English  proposals  of  1779  seemed  so  fair,  that 
many  good  citizens  who  did  not  call  themselves 
gaining  Xorics  tliouglit  it  wautou  and  indefensible  wick- 
edness as  well  as  utter  folly  to  prolong  the  blood- 
shed and  suffering  of  the  war,  when  everything 
it  was  waged  to  obtain  was  offered  without  it;  and 
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they  believed  the  offers  would  be  renewed  if  asked 

1779 

for.  The  Declaration  had  no  sanctity :  it  was  only 

a  means  for  liberty  and  no  longer  needed.    The  Argu- 

Catholic  French  alliance  had  never  tasted  well, 

for 

and  Arnold  like  a  true  New-Engiander  detested  loyaUsm 
it.  Worst  of  all,  Congress  was  so  imbecile,  faction- 
ridden,  self-seeking,  and  not  impossibly  corrupt, 
that  many  thought  the  future  of  the  country  under 
independence  too  calamitous  a  prospect  to  enter-  iji^epend- 
tain,  and  the  old  system  far  more  hopeful  for  ence 
public  purity  and  progress.    Thoughtful  readers  ^q^^^^ 
will  be  slow  to  revile  them  for  the  opinion.  To 
make  these  sentiments  effective,  the  leaders  must 
be  won  over;  and  not  only  Arnold,  but  every  in- 
fluential officer  at  odds  with  Congress,  was  beset 
with  arguments  to  that  purport. 

Arnold's  most  active  enemy  was  Joseph  Reed, 
ex-adjutant-general,  a  vehement  lawyer  who  had  ^^^^ 
wanted  Lee  to  displace  Washington,  and  perhaps  against 
not  himself  an  easy  partner;  and  in  December  he  ^^^^ 
was  made  president  of  the  State  Executive  Coun- 
cil.  Arnold  was  tired  of  the  squabble,  and  deter- 
mined to  leave  the  army  and  settle  on  a  New  York 
land  grant.    He  left  for  Albany  to  see  about  it; 
but  the  moment  he  had  gone,  Reed  and  Council 
made  public  charges  against  him,  evidently  having 
awaited  the  chance  of  his  absence.    These  they 
sent  not  onlv  to  Congress,  but  to  all  the  State  gov- 

*  ^  ®  Charges 

ernors  to  be  put  before  the  legislatures,  indicating  blazed 
malfeasances  of  grave  national  peril.   Thev  were, 

"  i  .  7  Union 

that  he  had  given  a  pass  to  a  Tory's  ship  to  enter 
the  port,  and  to  a  dangerous  person  to  pass  the 
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lines,  without  consulting  the  Council;  had  shut  up 
the  shops  (in  fact  on  Reed's  petition)  and  then 
made  illicit  personal  inircliases;  had  improperly 
bought  up  a  i)rize  suit;  liad  im})osed  "menial 
offices"  on  militiamen,  once  used  public  wagons 
to  convey  private  property,  and  in  both  matters 
snubbed  the  Council  for  interfering;  lastly,  he 
neglected  the  jiatriots  and  courted  the  Tories.  One 
charge  was  im])udeiit,  one  was  frivolous  and  re- 
flects on  the  makers,  and  all  together  formed  an 
anticlimax  to  a  great  national  impeachment  case 
with  the  State  governments  called  in  as  umpires. 
The  only  national  item  was  the  all-pervading 
charge  of  Tory  s}inpathies,  and  as  he  was  leaving 
the  command  that  was  a  dead  issue;  while  the  in- 
fringement of  Pennsylvania  prerogatives  is  made 
fully  as  heavy  a  grievance,  and  looks  very  like  the 
main  one,  bolstered  by  asides  as  too  weak  to  stand 
alone. 

Arnold  hastened  ])ack  to  insist  on  a  speedy  in- 
quii-y,  and  to  reassure  his  betrothed.  In  March 
1770  a  committee  of  Congress,  after  vainly  trying 
to  extract  evidence  from  the  Council,  justified  him 
except  on  the  technical  formalities  of  the  ship  pass 
and  the  wagons;  and  as  no  wrong  had  been  done 
or  meant  by  either,  and  the  wagons  had  been  un- 
employed ones  used  to  save  property  in  peril  from 
the  enemy,  it  recommended  entire  acquittal.  Ar- 
nold was  content,  and  resigned  command  to  resume 
the  land  scheme;  but  Reed  insisted  on  more  time, 
though  he  had  declared  the  evidence  all  ready. 
Congress,  loth  <<»  (lisf>blige  the  State  that  gave  it 
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a  home,  referred  the  case  to  a  joint  committee  of 
itself  and  the  State ;  this  could  not  agree,  and  rec- 
ommended a  court-martial,  which  Congress  granted 
April  3.  A  few  days  later  Arnold  was  married. 

About  this  time,— the  hopeless  look  of  the 
American  cause  reinforcing  Tory  arguments,  and 
his  wrath  at  Congress  lending  a  spur,— Arnold 
began  an  anonjTnous  correspondence  with  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  under  the  pseudonym  of  ''Gus- 
tavus."  He  represented  himself  as  a  high  officer 
whom  the  French  alliance  and  "other  proceedings 
of  Congress"  was  inclining  to  join  the  British,  if 
his  consequent  losses  would  be  made  good.  Clin- 
ton's aide  (shortly  adjutant-general)  Major  John 
Andre,  already  described,  replied  for  him  as  a 
merchant,  "John  Anderson";  and  several  letters 
were  exchanged.  As  Arnold  intended  becoming  a 
private  citizen,  he  could  not  then  have  thought  of 
betraying  anything;  and  as  such  he  had  a  right 
to  join  which  side  he  pleased  without  being  called 
a  traitor.  But  his  private  citizens  were  not  worth 
Clinton's  buying,  and  Arnold  himself  was  probably 
not  yet  decided. 

Washington  appointed  the  court-martial  for 
the  first  of  May,  as  Arnold  was  frantic  to  have 
the  load  lifted  off  him.  His  debts  were  pressing 
heavily;  Congress  still  delayed  settlement  of  his 
Canada  accounts;  and  he  wanted  to  get  his  dues 
and  live  an  unvexed  life  as  a  country  gentleman, 
and  as  he  wrote  to  Schuyler  "a  good  citizen." 
It  is  scarcely  credible,  and  not  creditable,  that 
the  Council  succeeded  in  staving  off  the  trial  till 
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December  19,  more  than  a  year  after  the  first  in- 
dictment, to  fish  for  more  charges,  of  which  it 
t'cnind  or  at  least  presented  not  one;  Arnold  con- 
Deiayof    stantlv  Urging  it  on,  and  growing  cankered  with 
^"^"triJ    *  "^"-^  '^"^^  contempt  for  the  government  that  treated 
liim  so.    But  Congress  could  not  risk  Pennsyl- 
vania's wrath.    The  same  influences  dictated  the 
verdict  on  January  26,  1780:  it  repeated  that  of 
i^jgPQ.    the  first  committee,  but  as  a  sop  to  the  Council 
ious    advised  his  rc])rimand  for  the  two  technicalities. 
Washington  was  charged  with  this :  he  rose  almost 
to  literary  genius  in  his  wording  of  it,  making  it 
a  flattering  eulog}^  if  taken  as  meant,  and  offered 
Arnold  the  post  of  honor  in  the  next  campaign. 

But  Arnold  was  not  in  a  state  to  be  patient: 
for  this  public  disgrace  after  his  glorious  service, 
his  wounds,  and  his  losses,  and  the  government's 
keejung  him  weighed  down  with  debt  when  it  owed 
purpose  money,  he  was  set  on  revenge,  justified  to 

himself  by  the  reasons  we  have  given.  The  perti- 
nacious old  dream  which  had  led  so  many  others 
astray  was  now  firmly  grasped,  as  an  excuse  and 
probably  a  genuine  reason.  He  would  be  the  true 
I)atriot  in  the  guise  of  a  traitor;  end  the  war,  and 
give  the  country  not  only  peace,  but  a  better  gov- 
ernment than  they  would  have  if  they  kept  on  or 
had  liad  l)efore  it,  by  making  good  the  English 
offers  of  autonomy:  and  when  it  was  done,  all 
parties  would  bless  and  honor  him,  as  they  had 
George  Monk  for  the  ''free  Parliament"  which 
restored  Charles  IT.,  or  Marlborough  for  taking 
his  army  over  to  William  III. 
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The  latter  was  much  the  more  pertinent  of  the 
two  to  what  he  had  in  mind :  to  effect  this  decisive 
stroke  he  must  give  the  English  a  military  ad- 
vantage so  overwhelming  that  American  hope 
would  die  at  once  or  soon  be  crushed  out.  This 
could  be  done  by  putting  them  in  possession  of 
the  Hudson,  and  so  of  all  New  York  province  now 
that  no  army  was  there,  cutting  off  New  England 
and  making  the  conquest  of  the  South  certain. 
Burgoyne  had  failed  to  get  it,  largely  by  Arnold's 
own  work;  Clinton  had  got  it,  but  he  or  Howe 
would  not  try  to  hold  it  with  a  strong  army  above ; 
under  present  circumstances  it  would  be  a  stroke 
at  the  heart.  The  country  would  surely  open 
negotiations  for  peace,  and  Arnold  would  play 
Monk.  But  he  must  first  ask  from  Washington 
the  command  of  the  key  fortress  West  Point  with 
its  3000  men,  in  order  to  betray  it;  and  certainly 
Monk,  who  was  an  honest  defender  of  each  de 
facto  preserver  of  public  order  in  turn,  and 
"never  deserted  Richard  Cromwell  till  he  deserted 
himself,"  was  incapable  of  such  villainy.  Nor 
was  Marlborough's  case  parallel:  James  was  be- 
traying his  kingdom,  and  if  Marlborough  had  tried 
to  help  him  the  army  would  not  have  obeyed. 

The  added  shame  and  ingratitude  of  betrajdng 
as  well  the  trust  of  Washington,  who  had  stood 
his  champion  and  would  be  publicly  proclaiming 
unchanged  trust  .in  him  by  according  the  com- 
mand; of  Schuyler  who  loved  and  admired  him 
and  shared  his  resentment  at  his  unfair  usage, 
and  whose  intercession,  with  R.  R.  Livingston's, 
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he  besought  to  gain  him  the  command;  of  the 
many  who  looked  up  to  him,— were  only  part  of 
the  auxiliary  iniquities  which  the  grand  crime 
involved.  But  it  seems  strange  that  so  large-built 
and  high-mettled  a  nature  should  not  have  sick- 
ened at  the  dirty  train  of  squalid  scoundrelisms 
the  plan  dragged  him  through,  and  thrown  it  up 
in  sheer  disgust  before  it  was  consummated. 

Arnold  asked  the  command  in  July  1780,  on 
the  ground  of  his  leg  unfitting  him  for  field  work; 
was  at  once  given  it,  arrived  early  in  August, 
and  made  his  headquarters  in  the  confiscated 
mansion  of  the  famous  Tory  Beverley  Robinson, 
on  the  east  side.  The  correspondence  with  Clinton 
was  keenly  pushed;  and  Clinton  now  knew  who 
was  the  writer  and  what  was  his  prize  to  give. 
But  the  whoU'  universe  is  a  conspiracy  against 
roguery.  The  ])lot  failed  because  the  receivers 
would  not  trust  the  thief,  and  a  host  of  subsidi- 
aries had  to  be  l)linded  to  what  was  going  on  or 
tricked  into  helping.  Clinton  set  a  strong  force 
under  Rodney  afloat  on  the  Hudson,  ostensibly 
to  sail  south ;  but  lie  would  go  no  further  without 
a  personal  declaration  from  Arnold  to  an  agent 
of  his,  whom  Arnold  insisted  should  be  Andre. 
Arnold  wanted  the  meeting  at  liis  lieadquarters; 
Clinton  insisted  on  the  recognized  neutral  ground 
between  the  armies,  and  a  place  near  Dobbs'  Ferry 
was  selected.  Arnold  went  in  hi^^  ])arge;  the  "Brit- 
ish boat-crews,  not  in  the  secret,  drove  him  off  and 
chased  him.  Clinton  and  Andre  never  lost  their 
fear  that  this  tremendous  offer  was  too  good  to 
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be  true,  and  a  trap  for  British  destruction;  and 
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when  Andre  went  up  again,  instead  of  landing  he 
boarded  the  sloop-of-war  Vulture,  and  let  Arnold 
know  his  whereabouts  by  a  feigned  complaint 
from  "Anderson."    Arnold  induced  a  widel}^ 
known  local  farmer,  Joshua  Smith,  who  took  care 
not  to  know  too  much,  with  two  oarsmen  who  Arnold 
probably  knew  nothing,  to  bring  Andre  ashore  in  ^^j.^ 
a  boat  some  four  miles  below  Stony  Point,  and  meet 
wait.   But  the  business  was  not  finished  at  dawn, 
and  Arnold  took  Andre  to  Smith's  house;  Andre 
not  discovering  till  too  late  that  it  was  within  the 
lines.  He  had  been  strictly  charged  by  Clinton  not 
to  go  there,  nor  to  lay  aside  his  uniform  or  carry 
incriminating  papers. 

As  concluded,  the  general  plot  was  that  Arnold  DetaU 
was  to  replace  one  link  in  the  mammoth  chain  °^ 

plot 

across  the  river  with  a  piece  of  rope,  which  would 
snap  at  a  blow;  to  weaken  the  garrisons  of  his 
water  batteries  and  place  the  men  so  they  could 
be  easily  captured,  then  surrender  the  main  works 
and  garrison  on  that  excuse.  The  time  set  was 
September  25,  while  Washington  was  on  a  journey 
to  Hartford  to  consult  with  Rochambeau.  For 
this  his  direct  pay  was  to  be  a  brigadier-general's 
commission  and  £6000.  But  the  distrustful  Andre 
wanted  Arnold's  own  hand  to  it,  in  a  form  he 
could  not  draw  back  from  nor  disavow  or  explain  f^^^ 

^  takes 

away.   He  therefore  disobeyed  his  second  injunc-  Arnold's 

tion,  and  had  Arnold  give  him  several  papers  in  p^p®'"^ 
his  own  handwriting  with  full  descriptions  of  the 
works  and  the  positions  of  the  guards.   These  he 
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put  under  his  stockings,  meaning  later  to  tie  them 
in  a  bundle  to  drop  them  in  a  boat  if  overhauled. 

The  \'uUurc  had  been  driven  down-stream  that 
morning  by  cannon  dragged  to  the  bluffs  by  the 
Americans,  but  returned  to  her  moorings  before 
nightfall.  Arnold  did  not  know  the  latter  fact, 
and  while  leaving  Smith  to  row  Andre  to  her  after 
dark,  provided  against  failure  by  giving  them  land 
passes  also;  charging  Smith  in  the  latter  case  to 
fortify  them  by  his  familiar  person,  and  not  leave 
Andre  till  they  reached  AVliite  Plains  and  the 
British  lines.   He  then  returned  to  headquarters. 

Smith  was  afraid  of  being  fired  on  if  he  ap- 
proached the  Vulture,  as  the  Americans  might  be 
watching  her;  and  insisted  on  going  by  land. 
Tliis  made  it  necessary  to  violate  the  last  of 
Clinton's  three  safeguards  and  put  on  common 
garb.  At  dark  they  crossed  to  the  east  side  and 
set  out  southward.  The  neutral  strip  was  infested 
with  the  prowlers  who  as  ostensible  Tories  called 
themselves  Cowboys,  or  as  ostensiljle  Whigs  called 
them.selves  Skinners;  and  Smith  soon  grew  nerv- 
ous and  put  up  at  a  farm-house  with  his  impatient 
convoy.  The  next  morning  (Saturday  the  23d), 
at  the  Croton  River  a  few  miles  from  their  desti- 
nation, Smith  left  Andre  and  returned  to  Arnold 
with  the  news  that  he  was  within  the  British  lines; 
both  must  have  thought  Andre's  danger  from  the 
Americans  past,  but  it  is  a  guess  whether  Smith 
was  timid  for  himself  or  Andre  wanted  to  be  rid 
of  an  infjuisitive  companion,  who  besides  would  be 
no  j>rotection  from  plain  rol)bers. 
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Andre  reached  the  creek  above  Tarryto'^Ti 
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about  nine  o'clock,  and  was  hailed  by  three  of  a  sept. 
party  of  Skinners  out  watching  for  Cowboys.  23-4 
The  leader,  John  Paulding,  had  lately  got  free 
from  British  imprisonment,  with  a  refugee's  suit  ^^^i 
in  place  of  his  own;  Andre  took  them  for  Cow- 
boys, was  told  on  inquiry  that  they  were  Tories 
("the  lower  party"),  and  in  great  relief  declared 
himself  a  British  officer  on  important  business. 
Paulding  at  once  told  him  they  were  patriots^ 
made  him  dismount,  and  paid  no  attention  to  Seized 
Arnold's  pass  which  he  showed  nor  to  his  offers 
of  ransom:  there  was  no  surety  of  getting  it  if 
they  let  him  go,  and  it  was  best  to  strip  and  search 
him  for  ready  cash.  Instead,  they  found  papers 
in  his  boots  which  Paulding,  the  only  one  who 
could  read,  saw  at  once  meant  that  he  was  a  spy; 
the  government  would  pay  more  than  he  could, 
and  by  choice  they  were  patriots.  He  was  taken 
to  Colonel  John  Jameson,  commandant  at  North 
Castle,  whom  Arnold's  pass  and  Andre's  desper- 
ately ingenious  explanations  bemuddled  into  send- 
ing Andre  to  Arnold  under  escort,  ^Y^th.  a  letter 
telling  him  that  suspicious  papers  found  on  him 
had  been  sent  to  Washington.  There  was  as  little 
suspicion  of  Arnold  as  of  Washington,  and  the 
first  thought  was  of  a  British  plot  to  discredit  Nearly 
him.  Major  Benjamin  Tallmadge,  Jameson's 
second,  shortly  returning  from  a  scout,  scented 
mischief  as  soon  as  told,  and  induced  Jameson  to 
recall  the  prisoner;  but  Jameson  insisted  on  the 
letter  to  Arnold  going  forward. 
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Washington  had  returned  earlier  than  ex- 
pected (so  that  the  treason  if  successful  would 
have  captured  or  slain  him  too),  and  by  another 
route;  the  messenger  with  the  ])apers  missed  him, 
came  back  through  New  Salem  and  stopped  at 
Colonel  Sheldon's  quarters  whither  Andre  had 
been  sent,  and  took  along  a  letter  from  him  to 
Washington  revealing  his  name  and  position, 
which  he  had  already  confessed.  AVashington 
stayed  over  Sunday  night  at  Fishkill  to  talk  with 
Luzerne  the  French  minister,  and  sent  ahead  word 
to  Arnold  that  he  should  be  there  next  morning 
—  the  very  day  that  Rodney's  flotilla  was  to  come 
u])  and  the  fortress  surrender  to  a  sham  attack. 
Arnold  was  in  miserable  strait:  if  the  plot  missed 
and  the  British  suffered  loss,  Clinton  in  revenge 
could  ruin  him  by  proving  amply  that  it  was  not 
intended  to  miss;  yet  Washington's  vigilant  pres- 
ence made  it  most  precarious.  But  before  going 
thither,  Washington  with  Knox  and  Lafayette 
rode  down  to  insjiect  the  works,  while  Hamilton 
and  the  other  aides  went  on  to  the  Robinson  house 
to  breakfast,  presided  over  by  Mrs.  Arnold. 

AMiile  they  were  at  table,  Jameson's  messen- 
ger came  in  and  handed  his  letter  to  Arnold,  w^hose 
problem  was  solved  by  utter  ruin:  no  applauded 
Monk,  ))ut  a  cheap  common  traitor.  He  kept  his 
countenance,  talked  a  few  minutes,  then  said  he 
was  called  suddenly  to  West  Point  and  would  see 
Washington  later,  ordered  his  barge  manned  and 
a  horse  saddled,  and  left  the  room.  His  wife  read 
in  his  face  some  trouble,  followed  him  upstairs, 
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and  was  quickly  told  all.   She  fainted ;  about  this 

1780 

time  Washington's  servant  came  to  announce  his  sept^25 
master's  approach,  and  Arnold  dared  not  stop  to 
revive  her ;  he  kissed  his  baby  in  the  cradle,  went 
down  to  the  guests,  told  them  his  wife  was  indis- 
posed and  would  not  return;  then  galloped  down  Arnold 
to  the  barge  and  ordered  his  men  to  row  hard  to  escapes 
the  Vulture,  as  he  had  to  take  a  flag  to  it  and 
must  hasten  back  to  meet  Washington.  He  sig- 
naled Livingston's  batteries  at  Verplanck's  Point, 
and  was  allowed  to  pass ;  was  soon  beside  the  Vul- 
ture; and  offered  rewards  to  his  boatmen  to  enter 
the  British  service.  They  indignantly  refused, 
and  were  held  prisoners.  He  wrote  a  letter  to 
Washington  protesting  his  rectitude  of  intention, 
the  innocence  of  Smith,  his  aides,  and  his  wife, 
and  asking  her  safe  consignment  to  her  family 
or  him;  then  the  Vulture  returned  to  New  York. 

Washington  on  arrival,  anxious  to  consult 
Arnold,  crossed  to  West  Point,  and  in  astonish- 
ment at  not  finding  him,  came  back  in  a  couple  Ameri- 

can 

of  hours.  Meanwhile  Jameson's  messenger  with  leaders 
Andre's  papers  had  come,  and  Hamilton  had  discover 
examined  them  and  seen  the  whole ;  on  Washing- 
ton's  return  he  whispered  it  to  him,  and  they  went 
over  the  papers  together.  Washington  promptly 
sent  Hamilton  to  have  Livingston  head  off  Arnold's 
boat.  It  was  too  late.  Meantime  Lafayette  and 
Knox  had  been  taken  into  confidence.  "Arnold 
is  a  traitor,  and  has  fled  to  the  British!  whom 
can  we  trust  now?"  was  Washington's  choking 
utterance,  as  the  tears  ran  down  his  face.  But 
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there  was  quick  work  to  do:  how  many  were  in- 
volved in  the  conspiracy,  and  when  might  the 
enemy  be  upon  them?  Washington  sped  to  the 
works,  undid  the  treacherous  arrangements  of 
Arnold,  and  by  night  was  ready  for  the  onset 
which  in  fact  Andre's  capture  had  averted. 

As  to  Andre,  he  was  taken  to  West  Point,  and 
then  to  Ta])pan.  There  a  board  of  six  major- 
generals  and  eight  l)rigadier-generals,  with  Greene 
president  and  including  Steuben  and  Lafayette, 
was  convened  to  act  on  the  matter;  there  was  ab- 
solutely but  one  view  possible  in  law  or  equity,— 
Andri'  with  manly  frankness  admitted  that  his 
errand  was  not  covered  by  a  flag,— and  he  was 
imanimously  adjudged  a  spy  in  military  law. 
This  desj)ite  warm  s}nn])athy  and  even  affection- 
ate regard  from  all  who  met  him,  and  the  unani- 
mous wish,  voiced  by  Steuben,  that  Arnold  might 
have  been  the  victim  instead.  Washington  ordered 
his  execution  by  hanging,  and  had  Congress  print 
a  record  of  the  proceedings. 

Clinton  as  a  man  and  commander  could  not 
l)ut  struggle  hard  for  tlie  life  of  his  winning  and 
beloved  secretary  and  friend;  but  his  pleas  only 
prove  that  there  was  no  defense.  They  were,  that 
Andre  was  not  a  spy:  first  because  according  to 
Arnold  he  was  under  the  protection  of  a  flag,— 
to  which  Greene  answered  that  they  believed  An- 
dre instead,  and  Washington  that  flags  of  truce 
wore  never  meant  for  such  imrposes;  and  second 
that  Arnold's  pass  covered  him,  which  is  exactly 
like  saying  that  robbing  a  safe  is  legitimate  if  the 
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keys  are  obtained  by  collusion  with  the  cashier. 
The  Tory  Beverley  Eobinson  urged  the  same 
points;  so  did  Arnold  with  characteristic  lack  of 
tact,  to  say  no  more,  and  still  worse,  threatened 
the  lives  of  South  Carolina  prisoners  in  retalia- 
tion. It  did  not  harm  Andre,  because  his  fate  was 
fixed ;  but  it  was  not  accorded  a  reply. 

Clinton  then  asked  successively  to  have  the 
case  referred  to  a  joint  board  of  Knyphausen  and 
Rochambeau,  and  to  have  Andre  exchanged  for 
Christopher  Gadsden;  both  were  refused.  On  the 
1st,  Lieutenant-General  Robertson  was  granted  a 
stay  till  he  could  confer  with  Greene;  but  he  had 
nothing  new  to  urge.  The  one  possibility  was  that 
Andre  might  be  exchanged  for  Arnold;  of  course 
Clinton  could  not  even  discuss  such  a  proposition 
openly,  but  both  Greene  and  Lafayette,  with 
Washington's  approval  or  it  could  not  have  been 
carried  out,  plainly  intimated  that  if  Arnold  fell 
into  American  hands  Andre  would  be  allowed  to 
escape.  No  answer  could  be  given ;  and  Washing- 
ton fixed  the  execution  for  the  next  day.  Robert- 
son wrote  again  without  result;  and  Andre  asked 
to  be  shot  instead  of  hanged,  with  as  little.^ 

iTallmadge,  his  escort  to  Tappan,  was  a  Yale  classmate  of  Nathan 
Hale,  and  wlien  forced  to  answer  Andre's  repeated  inquiries  what  view 
would  be  taken  of  his  case,  told  him  to  his  surprise  and  dismay  that 
their  cases  would  be  treated  alike ;  and  most  English  historians  admit 
its  justice.  Andr6  did  the  work  of  a  spy,  took  the  risks  of  a  spy,  and 
suffered  the  universally  appointed  death  of  a  spy;  we  may  like  the 
man  and  admit  the  necessity  of  such  work, — which  so  far  as  it  dif- 
fered from  that  of  ordinary  spies,  differed  only  in  being  incomputably 
more  ill-savored, — but  the  world  has  never  wavered  for  an  instant  in 
holding  that  that  work  should  be  covered  with  reprobation,  and  its 
risks  made  as  gloomy  and  hateful  as  possible.    Andre  died  like  a 
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The  failure  of  this  plot  coincided  closely  with 
s,pt__    the  first  victory  of  the  patriot  guerrillas  on  a 
Oct.    great  scale;  one  ahnost  as  deadly  to  Coruwallis  as 
Bennington  to  Burgoyne,  if  not  quite  so  quickly. 
Dawn    and  the  beginning  of  rising  fortunes  for  the 
follows    -^iiit'rican  cause.    Five  days  after  Andre  v^as 
greatest    haiigcd,  iR'arlv  a  fliousand  of  Cornwallis'  troops 
were  annihilated  at  King's  Mountain  and  his  best 
general  slain,  and  he  was  forced  at  once  to  aban- 
don his  foothold  in  North  Carolina. 

man. — instantly,  it  is  pleasant  to  rocxini. — and  was  buried  on  the  spot; 
hnt  disintemxl  in  1821  and  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  which  oon- 
taiuii  worst!  and  better  earned  memorials.  He  need  not  be  grudged 
our  pity:  but  he  won  immortality  and  an  affectionate  and  romantic 
interest  for  all  time,  in  ])lace  of  probable  oblivion,  by  an  unintended 
sacrifice,  and  the  b;ir;;:iiu  seems  a  pood  one;  and  his  treatment  before 
execution,  softened  by  every  conrt<'<ras  and  friendly  ministration,  can- 
not but  be  contrjisted  witli  the  vile  brutalities  Iiea])ed  on  Halo. 

Arnold's  after  life  was  sufficient  ])enauce  for  even  his  crime.  He 
had  to  aid  in  slauKhtering  Iiis  countrvTnen  and  ravaging  (licir  property 
in  Virginia  and  Connecticut,  despised  and  execrated  by  his  old  com- 
rades. After  tiie  war  he  wislied  regular  British  service  in  other  parts 
t)f  the  world,  but  liis  equality  of  rank  wa,s  not  admitted  by  the  regular 
geuemls.  and  the  govenmient  would  not  force  tlie  (luestion,  to  his  bitter 
ciijigrin.  He  investnl  in  i)rivateering  and  other  business  ventures  (for 
some  years  living  in  New  Hninswick),  with  ill  success;  and  financial 
worr>'  and  genenil  gnawing  sense  of  failur(>.  sharpened  by  remorse, 
wore  out  his  powerful  constitution.  He  died  in  June  1801,  at  sixty. 
A«  he  felt  the  end  approaching,  be  had  his  American  uniform  brouglit 
bim  to  put  on,  and  asked  tliat  God  miglit  forgive  him  for  ever  having 
worn  anotiier. 
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